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PREFACE. 


THE  Labor  Movement  has  a  great  history. 
It  is  the  hijtory  of  all  mankind  to  raise  them- 
selves into  freedom.  When  the  ballot  was 
obtained,  the  greatest  step  was  taken.  Now, 
that  secured,  the  rest  can  be  obtained  by  peace- 
ful methods. 

No  more  rioting,  but  a  grand  movement  for- 
v/ard  toward  wise  legislation  and  the  elevation 
of  the  toiling  masses. 

The  movement  13  recognized,  and  already 
the  leaders  in  thought  have  given  expression  to 
their  opinions. 

The  Labor  Movement  has  also  furnished 
leaders,  wise  and  thoughtful,  who  have  give:i 
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the  subject  of  Labor  careful  thought.  These 
opinions  have  been  carefully  gathered  and  are 
here  presented  to  the  public. 

The  Declarations  of  the  Principles  and 
Platforms  of  Labor  Societies  have  also  been 
secured,  and  given  a  prominent  space  in 
these  pages. 

No  great  movement  ever  occurs  without  its 
principles  crystallize  in  declarations,  constitu- 
tions and  platforms,  and  as  time  goes  by  these 
become  more  and  more  valuable  as  pointing  the 
way  to  the  followers.  Hence,  the  value  of 
obtaining  them  in  a  practical  form  for  guid- 
ance. Many  of  the  articles  have  been  prepared 
by  members  of  the  different  labor  societies  and 
organisations.  Many  articles  have  also  been 
furnished  through  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  the  leading  periodicals.  Thanks  are  espec- 
\  ially  tendered  to  The  North  American  Review 
and  The  Forum. 

This  work  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view 
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of  presenting  the  most  intelligent  and  latest 
views  on  the  subject  of  Labor. 

It  is  hoped  it  will  be  found  especially  valu- 
able for  all  members  of  Labor  Societies,  and 
particularly  valuable  to  all  who  desire  a  correct 
and  intelligent  understanding  of  this  great 
question  of  to-day — LABOR. 

LABOR  PUBLISHING  Co. 
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LABOR: 

ITS    RIGHTS    AND    WRONGS, 


HISTOK5T  OF  TRADES  UNIONS. 


HOW    THEY    ORIGINATED   AND     THE    SBCRET    OF    THEIR 
STREN&TH. 

TRADES  UNIONS  are  somewhere  said  to  be  a  natu- 
ral outgrowth  of  natural  laws.  However  this  may 
be,  all  such  organizations  have  been,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  like  confidence,  plants  of  very  slow 
growth.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  First 
Edward,  English  peasants  sought,  by  united  action, 
to  alleviate  in  some  particulars  the  hardships  of 
their  lot,  but  their  efforts,  being  generally  directed 
to  the  redress  of  special  grievances,  ceased  when  suc- 
cess, and  more  frequently,  failure,  was  attained.  It 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  trades  unions  began  to  be  organized  for 
mutual  aid  and  protection  and  to  be  permanent.  The 
Watchmakers'  Society  in  London  was  one  of  a  few 
existing  in  1703,  but  they  were  all  equally  illegal 

[13] 
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and  abhorrent  to  the  sentiment  of  the  ruling  classes, 
their  members  having  no  power  or  influence  in  the 
state.  Hampered  by  such  conditions  little  good  was 
immediately  accomplished,  nearly  every  attempt,  no 
matter  in  what  direction,  being  a  crime. 

Still  these  associations  increased  in  number  and 
importance  though  the  ban  of  illegality  was  not 
removed,  the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron  Founders,  as 
late  as  1810,  being  obliged  to  meet  in  dark  nights,  on 
the  wastes  and  moors  in  the  highlands  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  to  keep  their  archives  buried  in  the 
peat.  In  those  days  strikes,  the  only  remedies 
known,  were  generally  accompanied  by  violence, 
which  law  undertook  to  meet  with  the  harshest  enact- 
ments, it  being  an  offense  punishable  with  death,  in 
1812,  to  destroy  a  loom. 

The  peace  which  followed  Waterloo,  stopping 
the  enormous  expenditures  of  a  great  war,  brought 
about  the  inevitable  reaction,  and  threw  out  of  work 
thousands  of  skilled  operatives,  reducing  them  to 
almost  hopeless  straits.  All  sorts  of  agitation  for  the 
relief  of  labor  were  conducted  and  remedies  proposed. 
Naturally,  trade  unions  availed  themselves  of  the 
situation  to  procure  legislation,  placing  their  organiz- 
ation on  a  legal  and  more  satisfactory  footing.  The 
act  of  1824  resulted,  which  declared  combinations  of 
workingmen  to  be  legal,  but  only  for  "  improving 
wages  and  reducing  the  hours  of  labor,"  any  combin- 
ations under  it,  "  in  restraint  of  trade,"  being  crim- 
inal as  before. 

Twenty-two  years  later,  in  1846,  an  indictment 
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fifty-seven  yards  long  was  found  against  a  large 
number  of  persons  for  conspiracy  in  getting  up  a 
strike,  which  rang  the  changes  on  all  known  or 
imaginable  means  relied  upon  to  bring  it  about,  and 
which  resulted  in  very  many  convictions.  It  was 
decided  in  1867  that  trade  unions  having  rules  relat- 
ing to  strikes  could  hold  no  property  even  for  benev- 
olent or  charitable  purposes.  This  being  unsatisfac- 
tory, a  royal  commission  was  appointed,  shortly  after 
the  Sheffield  outrages,  to  examine  generally  into 
labor  troubles,  and  among  the  results  of  their 
investigations  was  the  act  of  1871,  declaring  trade 
unions  legal  organizations,  and,  what  was  all  import- 
ant, that  the  members  thereof  were  not  liable  to 
indictment  for  conspiracy.  Up  to  fifteen  years  ago, 
therefore,  it  was  a  criminal  offense  in  Great  Britain 
for  workingmen  to  unite  together  for  peaceable  action 
in  furtherance  of  a  strike. 

All  legal  barriers  now  being  removed  a  rapid  and 
marvelous  increase  in  the  organization,  influence  and 
resources  of  labor  began,  so  that  any  statistics  a  few 
years  old  are  a  long  way  behind  existing  facts.  At 
the  general  conference  of  1883  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  delegates  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty -five  bodies,  representing  561,091  union- 
ists. The  five  largest  unions  doubled  in  the  sixteen 
years  previous,  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  increase 
since  that  the  number  now  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  supposed  to  be  a  million.  Their  funds,  in  spite  of 
heavy  losses  from  strikes,  are  constantly  increasing. 
The  cash  balance  of  the  five  largest  unions — ongi- 
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neers,  iron-founders,  carpenters,  tailors,  stone-masons 
— was,  in  1883,  £360,000,  and  their  income  for  the 
same  year  was  £330,000.  The  seven  largest  societies 
expended  in  1881  for  sickness,  deaths,  superannua- 
tions, accidents,  funerals,  etc.,  £220,095. 


Labor  organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  had  very  much  the  same  history  for  the 
same  period  of  time  as  their  British  brethren,  though 
there  never  has  been  the  same  legal  hostility.  Such 
was  the  construction  of  the  law  in  several  States, 
however,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  procure 
statutes  declaring  that  combinations  to  encourage 
strikes  were  not  criminal  conspiracies,  provided  the 
particular  act  complained  of,  if  done  by  one  person, 
was  not  a  crime.  Laws  of  this  character  were  passed 
in  Maryland  in  1884,  New  Jersey  in  1883,  and  New 
York  in  1882.  Laws  expressly  authorizing  the 
organization  of  trade  unions  were  passed  in  Mary- 
laud  in  1884  and  in  Michigan  in  1885. 

The  earliest  labor  combinations  in  this  country 
were  modeled  after  those  in  existence  in  England. 
Each  trade  or  craft  had  its  own  union  and  worked 
independently,  not  only  of  the  outside  world,  but  of 
unions  of  other  trades  as  well.  These  unions  still 
continue  under  the  name  of  the  Federation  of  Trades, 
and  a  national  convention  meets  every  year  composed 
of  delegates  from  each  union,  feut  it  was  long  ago 
discovered  that  the  general  organization  was  not 
strong  enough  for  defensive,  even  without  considering 
Lthe  necessity  for  offensive  operations.  In  the  event  of 
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any  difficulty  with  employers,  it  was  of  ten  found  that 
the  union  in  trouble  was  left  to  its  own  resources 
without  any  help  from  othe  trades  or  crafts. 

The  mischief  was  well  understood  long  before  a 
practical  man  was  found  to  apply  a  remedy.-  The 
old  system  was  much  like  that  in  force  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  in  which  each  State  heard 
the  suggestions  of  Congress  and  then  did  as  it  pleased. 
Evidently  a  new  union  was  necessary  with  a  central 
head  and  well-defined  executive  powers.  Uriah  Ste- 
phens a  Philadelphia  tailor,  with  six  others  of  like 
occupation,  met  at  his  invitation  in  1869  and  formu- 
lated a  plan  of  thorough  union  of  mechanics,  labor- 
ers, tradesmen,  and  others  of  like  sympathies  in  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Originally  so  quiet  a  society  as  to  compel  its  mem- 
bers to  keep  secret  even  their  membership,  it  has  only 
been  within  the  Jast  few  years  that  its  existence  has 
been  admitted,  and  even  now  reticence  is  the  rule  as 
to  those  matters  about  which  the  public  is  most  con- 
cerned— its  strength  and  pecuniary  resources. 

The  organization  is  simple.  Each  knight  belongs 
to  a  local  assembly.  A  certain  number  of  these  local 
bodies  varying  according  to  territory  and  population 
are  included  in  a  district  assembly,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  each  local  assembly.  Each  district  assem- 
bly sends  delegates*  to  a  general  assembly,  which 
meets  as  often  as  once  a  year,  at  a  time  and  place 
designated  by  the  preceding  general  assembly.  Dis- 
trict and  local  assemblies  meet  as  often  as  they 
choose,  the  former  each  month  or  fortnight.  The 
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assembly,  when  in  session,  and  when  not  in 
session,  an  executive  com  mittce  chosen  by  it,  directs 
the  movements  and  controls  the  money  of  the  order. 
Any  local  assembly  may  strike,  if  it  sees  fit,  but  it 
cannot  have  the  support  of  the  district  assembly, 
unless  by  a  majority  vote  of  such  assembly,  and  the 
latter  body,  in  turn,  will  not  be  supported  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  except  through  its  vote  or  that  of  its 
representative,  the  executive  committee.  Most  of 
the  local  assemblies  are  composed  of  persons  in  the 
same  avocation,  but  there  are  also  mixed  assem- 
blies, any  persons  being  eligible  to  membership 
except  bankers,  lawyers  and  liquor  dealers. 

There  are  now  nearly  six  thousand  local  assem- 
blies, but  the  memberships  vary,  some  running  as 
low  as  fifty  and  a  few  going  as  high  as  one  thousand. 
Total  membership  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  500,000.  So  rapid  is  the 
increase  of  membership  in  the  latter  that  applica- 
tions are  now  being  held  up  for  forty  days  to  prevent, 
it  is  said,  the  order  being  so  filled  up  with  raw 
recruits  as  to  cripple  its  efficiency.  The  extent  of  its 
income  is  not  known,  but  the  English  figures  will 
enable  one  to  form  an  idea. 


The  strength  of  trade  unionism  both  here  and  in 
Great  Britain  lies  in  its  centralism,  in  its  concentra- 
tion of  executive  power.  Said  Joseph  Arch  as  to 
his  agricultural  labor  union:  "Our  union  is  based 
on  centralization  so  far  as  funds  and  management  are 
concerned  ;  but  every  officer  is  elected  by  the  poj>u- 
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lar  vote.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  held  onr 
own  as  we  have,  had  we  not  centralized  our  force." 
This  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  unionists  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

These  organizations  are  yet  comparatively  in  their 
infancy.  Suppose  there  is  a  membership  of  1,000,- 
000  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  6,000,000  work- 
ingmen  and  750,000  agricultural  laborers  in  England 
and  Wales  alone.  There  were  in  the  United  States 
in  1880,  in  the  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  min- 
ing industries  alone  3,205,124  male  persons,  and  over 
5,000,000  laborers  of  all  sorts.  The  possibilities  of 
increase  in  both  countries  are  enormous,  while  pos- 
sible results  of  action  are  yet  to  a  great  extent  specu- 
lative. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  unions  is  to  shorten 
the  hours  while  increasing  the  wages  of  labor,  to  get 
a  larger  share  of  the  product  of  labor  with  a  longer 
time  for. recreation  and  improvement. 

Strikes  as  a  remedy  are  discouraged,  as,  accord- 
ing to  trades-union  leaders,  every  year's  experience 
convinces  them  that  arbitration  is  the  best  remedy 
and  strikes  the  worst. 

_  Were  no  persons  interested  in  the  labor  question 
save  those  who  are  connected  with  trade  unions,  it 
would  still  be  worth  ample  consideration.  As  it  is, 
its  present  importance  can  scarcely  be  magnified. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR 


HOW  THE  ORDER  WAS  ORGANIZED. 

Philadelphia  was  the  birthplace  of  "  The  Noble 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,"  and  it's  founder  was 
Uriah  S.  Stephens,  a  tailor,  who  was  born  in  Cape 
May  County,  N.  J.,  on  August  3, 1821.  In  1869,  he 
collected  together  the  first  body  of  laboring  men 
tinder  the  above  given  title,  though  the  first  properly 
organized  local  assembly  was  not  created  until  1873. 
It  was  largely  composed  of  clothing  cutters.  The 
order  spread  rapidly,  for  as  soon  as  its  general  objects 
were  made  known  to  wage-earners,  their  sympathies 
were  inevitably  enlisted,  and  they  saw  in  the  plans 
contemplated  by  the  founders  the  means  of  effecting 
what  probably  could  not  be  achieved  by  separate 
trade  organizations.  Well  enough  in  their  way  as 
they  were,  they  were  far  behind  the  scheme  of  the 
Knights,  which  was  to  knit  in  one  common  brother- 
hood all  bodies  of  wage-earners  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  power  of  the 
union  could  be  brought  to  bear,  through  indirect 
influence,  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  capitalist, 
against  whom  his  employes  were  struggling,  even 
[20] 
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were  he  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  land. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  this  is  the  logical  result  of 
the  principles  of  the  order.  Its  present  leaders  de- 
clare that  their  methods  are  conservative.  ,  They 
believe  that  arbitration  can  settle  most  disputes 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  they  permit  or  order 
a  strike  only  when  negotiations  fail.  Along  with 
the  weapon  of  the  strike  goes  the  boycott ;  that  is, 
the  prohibition  of  all  members  of  the  order  from 
buying  the  goods  manufactured  or  sold  by  the  per- 
son who  may  be  placed  under  the  boycott.  The  last 
resort  of  the  order  is  the  extreme  form  of  the  boy- 
cott ;  that  is,  to  put  under  the  ban  not  only  the 
goods  of  the  capitalist  originally  boycotted,  but  the 
goods  or  business  of  any  firm,  company  or  person 
(not  connected  with  the  Knights)  using  the  goods,  or 
helping  in  any  way  the  business  of  the  object  of  the 
original  boycott.  The  Knights  say  that  this  measure 
of  coercion  is  not  applied  until  every  other  attempt 
to  settle  the  dispute  fails.  Its  effect  was  seen  when 
this  city,  at  the  word  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  car-drivers'  organization,  was  stripped  of  all 
means  of  surface  railway  communication  in  order  to 
enforce  the  surrender  of  the  cross-town  railways 
which  had  not  yielded  to  the  car-drivers'  demands 
when  the  lines  running  north  and  south  did  so.  It 
is  the  cause  of  the  blockade  on  the  Southwestern 
railway  system,  where  the  sins  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  are  being  visited  upon  all  its  connecting 
lines.  From  Philadelphia  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  spread  to  Pittsbnrg,  and  then  it  seized  a 
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firm  hold  on  the  coal  and  iron  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1878  a  convention  was  held  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  General  Assembly  of  North  America, 
and  Mr.  Stephens,  who  had  presided  over  Local 
Assembly  No.  1,  was  chosen  as  General  Master 
"Workman,  the  head  of  the  order.  He  served  a 
second  term.  From  this  time  on  the  progress  made 
by  the  Knights  was  more  rapid  probably  than  that 
which  lias  ever  attended  any  similar  association. 

The  declaration  of  principles  of  the  order  con- 
tains many  demands  which  the  large  body  of  the 
people  would  regard  as  just  and  proper.  Its  aims  are 
stated  to  be  :  "  First,  to  make  industrial  and  moral 
worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  standard  of  individual 
and  National  greatness ;  second,  to  secure  to  the 
workers  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  create, 
sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develop  their  intellect- 
ual, moral  and  social  faculties  ;  all  of  the  benefits, 
recreation  and  pleasures  of  association  ;  in  a  word,  to 
enable  them  to  share  in  the  gains  and  honors  of  ad- 
vancing civilization."  In  order  to  secure  these  results 
the  following  demands  are  made  "at  the  hands  of 
the  State"  :  The  establishment  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  ;  the  reservation  of  public  lands  to  actual 
settlers  ;  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear 
equally  upon  capital  and  labor  and  the  improvement 
of  the  administration  of  justice ;  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  lives  of  those  engaged  in  indus- 
tries and  for  proper  indemniiication  in  case  of  injury  ; 
the  recognition  of  unions  of  laboring  men  ;  the 
compelling  of  corporations  to  pay  employes  "  weekly 
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in  lawful  money,  for  the  labor  of  the  preceding  week, 
and  securing  to  mechanics  and  laborers  a  first  lien 
upon  the  products  of  their  labors  to  the  extent  of 
their  full  wages"  ;  the  total  abolition  of  the  contract 
system  ;  the  establishment  of  compulsory  arbitration 
between  employers  and  employed  ;  the  prohibition 
of  the  hiring  out  of  contract  labor,  and  "  that  a  grad- 
uated imconie  tax  be  levied." 

DEMAND   ON   THE   NATIONAL    GOVERNMENT. 

Of  Congress,  the  most  important  measures 
demanded,  are  the  adoption  of  the  fiat  money  system, 
the  wiping  out  of  National  banks,  the  control  of 
railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  postal  savings  banks.  This 
part  of  the  platform  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

NEW   FEATURES — STRIKES. 

The  insurance  department  is  a  new  feature  of  the 
advancing  order.  Membership  is  not  compulsory. 
By  the  payment  of  $1.25  any  one  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  fifty  may  secure  to  his  heirs  $500  on 
his  death.  The  insurance  payments  are  made  by 
assessment  upon  the  members  whenever  a  death 
occurs. 

A  great  deal  of  secrecy  is  still  kept  around  the 
order,  but  it  is  far  less  mysterious  than  when  it  was 
started.  Then  even  the  name  of  the  organization 
was  suppressed  and  the  members  were  forbidden  to 
acknowledge  their  membership. — New  York  Tri- 
fame. 
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The  order  embraces  many  other  than  manual 
laborers.  In  the  membership  are  merchants,  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  numerous  trades  and  manufactor- 
ies, architects,  clergymen,  physicians,  newspaper 
men,  and,  more  than  might  be  expected,  Congress- 
ional and  State  legislators  and  members  of  State  and 
Municipal  governments  are  Knights  of  Labor.  The 
only  businesses  which  are  debarred  from  admission 
are  those  of  the  banker,  stock-broker,  lawyer  and 
liquor  dealer.  With  regard  to  the  last  business 
the  exclusion  is  so  wide  as  to  keep  out  all  persons 
who  derive  any  profit  or  income  from  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  Many  women  are  members  of 
the  organization,  and  one  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples is  "  equal  pay  for  equal  work."  Inferential^ 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  conceded  to  women,  and  the 
Michigan  branch  of  the  order  recently  adopted 
resolutions  specifically  favoring  the  extension  of  the 
ballot  to  female  citizens. 

In  New  York  City  the  quota  of  Knights  furnish- 
ed by  the  printers  undoubtedly  exceeds  that  supplied 
by  any  other  class  of  wage-earners,  but  the  carpet 
workers  are  also  strongly  organized.  Before  this 
year  is  out  these  proportions  will  probaly  be  changed. 
The  telegraph  brotherhood  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
organization,  and  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to 
make  the  railroad  operators  unite  with  their  com- 
mercial brethren.  Active  proselyting,  moreover,  is 
going  on  among  the  brakemen,  gatemen,  ticket-sellers, 
station  men,  and  every  other  employe  connected 
with  the  railroads. 
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OFFICERS    OF    THE    ORDER. 

The  order  is  composed  of  local  assemblies,  which 
send  delegates  to  the  district  assemblies,  and  the 
latter  are  represented  in  a  General  Assembly,  which 
is  the  supreme  legislative  body.  The  local  assem- 
blies are  composed,  as  far  as  possible,  of  members  of 
one  particular  trade.  Where  this  is  impracticable  a 
"  mixed "  assembly  is  organized.  The  local  assem- 
blies regulate  their  own  initiation  fees  and  annual 
dues,  but  each  Knight  pays  twenty-four  cents  a  year 
to  the  General  Assembly.  These  contributions  form 
the  fund  from  which  are  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
officers  and  organizers,  boycotting,  maintaining 
strikes,  etc.  The  General  Assembly  meets  annually. 
It  chooses  officers  and  an  Executive  Committee  that 
is  entrusted  with  the  direction  and  government  of 
the  affairs  of  the  order.  The  head -quarters  of  the 
order  are  wherever  the  secretary  may  live.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  at  Ko.  202  Spruce  st.,  Philadelphia,  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  perfect  type  of  an  old- 
fashioned  three  story  Philadelphia  dwelling. 

General  Master  Workman  Powderly  receives  a 
salary  of  $1,500  and  the  secretary-treasurer  gets 
$1,200.  The  members  of  the  executive  board  are 
paid  like  mechanics,  $3  and  expenses  for  every  day  of 
actual  work  in  the  cause.  Delegates  and  organizers 
of  new  assemblies  are  the  only  other  members  who 
receive  pay  and  then  they  get  it  only  when  laboring. 
2 
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HON.    T.    V.    FOWDERV,Y,    GENERAL    MAST  UK   WORKMAN. 

HON.  TERENCE  VINCENT  POWDERLY,  Chief  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  was  born  in  Carbondale,  Pa., 
in  1849,  of  Irish  parents.  Receiving  a  rudimentary 
education  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  machinist  trade. 
Being  "  out  of  time"  at  19  he  removed  to  Scrantoa 
and  secured  employment  in  the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 
shops,  gaining  u  reputation  as  the  most  skillful 
machinist  in  the  region.  His  expertness  in  this 
respect  was  such  that,  even,  when  holding  the  office 
of  Mayor,  difficult  feats  that  puzzled  every  one  else 
were  easily  performed  by  him.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  him  called  from  his  office  while  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Coal  Metropolis,  don  his  blue 
jacket,  and  unravel  pome  ir.yr.tery  of  machinery  that 
bothered  the  great  w:rks  that  abound  around  Scran- 
ton.  He  became  early  identified  with  the  labor 
movement  and  was  no  more  than  20  when  elected 
President  of  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  Union 
Is'o.  2,  serving  as  Secretary  of  that  body  for  eight 
years.  In  the  Fall  of  1873,  when  the  panic  swept 
over  the  country,  Powderly  with  many  others  was 
suspended  and  went  to  Oil  City  where  he  resided 
but  a  short  time  when  he  was  elected  Secretary  of 
Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  Union,  No.  6.  The 
biennial  convention  of  the  M.  &  B.  Union  was  to  be 
held  at  Louisville  in  September  1874,  and  at  a  dis- 
trict convention  of  the  organization  in  Oil  City, 
Mcadville,  Pittsburg,  and  Titusville,  Powderly  was 
elected  delegate  to  Louisville.  While  in  Oil  City  he 
was  also  elected  Deputy  President  of  the  Industrial 
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Brotherhood  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Not 
wishing  to  remove  his  family  to  Oil  City  he  returned 
to  Scran  ton  and  obtained  a  situation  in  the  P'ckson 
Manufacturing  Company's  shop,  where  he  remained 
until  the  dullness  of  trade  compelled  the  company 
to  discharge  all  its  old  employees. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Buffalo  Convention  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League,  in  1881,  he  described 
himself  at  this  time  as  follows  :  Having  been  chosen 
second  Vice-President  of  that  convention,  in  rising 
to  acknowledge  that  honor  he  said  : — 

"This  badge  of  honor  recalls  forcibly  to  my  mind 
a  scene  enacted  in  this  city  seven  years  ago.  The 
first  time  I  ever  visited  Buffalo  it  was  as  a  poor,  for- 
lorn, houseless  wanderer  in  search  of  employment. 
The  various  State  Legislatures  have  since  then  given 
to  such  men  the  dignified  title  of  Tramp.  That  I 
was  a  tramp  was  no  fault  of  mine.  When  I  came  to 
Buffalo  I  did  not  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  a 
b.  1  was  not  hungry,  and  I  purchased  a  paper  with 
my  last  few  pennies.  That  night,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  night-watchman,  I  was  allowed  to  sleep  in 
a  depot.  The  benches  were  divided  into  spaces,  with 
iron  arms,  and  I  could  not  lie  down  on  them.  The 
floor  was  damp  with  in  coming  feet  (it  was  in  Feb- 
ruary), so  I  spread  my  paper  on  the  floor  and  lay 
down  upon  it.  Since  then  that  paper  has  been  with 
me  ;  and  to-day  in  being  honored  as  I  have  been  at 
your  hands,  I  look  back  through  the  vista  of  yer.rs 
to  the  night  when  I  made  my  bed  of  that  paper,  that, 
above  all  others,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  awaken- 
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ing  the  sleeping  fires  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Irish  people — a  paper  that  has  inspired  Irishmen  at 
home  and  abroad  to  higher  aims  and  actions — a  paper 
that  has  led  thought  out  of  its  slumbers  and  turned 
the  current  of  Irish  affairs  into  the  proper  channel  1 
— a  paper  that  I  can  never  think  of  without  wishing 
it  a  God-speed  on  its  mission  of  light.  That  paper  is 
The  Irish  World.  May  God  bless  it !" 

Recognizing  the  contracting  of  the  currency,  the 
growing  power  of  money  in  our  National  affairs  as 
the  bottom  causes  of  our  hard  times,  scouting  the 
"  over  production "  theory,  he  set  out  to  organize 
labor.  In  1876  he  formed  the  first  Greenback  club  in 
Scranton  and  as  President  carried  everything  before 
it  in  Luzerne  County  in  1877.  He  was  elected 
Mayor  in  1878.  The  bare  idea  of  the  city  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  representative  of  Labor  caused  a  great 
show  of  distemper  in  certain  quarters.  The  labor 
riots  were  going  on  in  Pittsburg.  His  predecessor 
had  gone  out  of  office  with  the  blood  of  starving  men 
on  his  head,  and  the  officers  of  the  militia  were  quick 
to  call  out  the  militia  and  put  the  men  under  arms 
for  the  "  protection  of  the  city."  But  Mayor  Pow- 
derly  was  at  the  helm  and  ordered  the  police  to 
arrest  the  officers  if  they  did  not  at  once  disperse  the 
militia.  Understanding  that  there  was  to  be  no  non- 
sense the  militia  dispersed  and  Mayor  Powderly 
proved  that  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens 
of  Scranton  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  those 
of  the  men  who  represent  the  fundamental  principles 
of  American  institutions.  Mayor  Powderly  was  re- 
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elected  year  after  3' ear  since  with  almost  no  opposi- 
tion till  his  last  term,  when  he  refused  to  be  a  candi- 
date and  retired  back  to  his  machinist's  bench  in  the 
D.  L.  &  W.  It.  R.  shops.  He  had  met  with  some 
bitter  losses  in  his  private  affairs  and  was  bent  on 
keeping  out  of  public  life  and  retrieving  as  much  as 
possible.  But  this  could  not  be.  Mayor  Powderly 
is  too  useful  a  man  in  other  spheres.  Under  him  the 
Knights  of  Labor  have  grown  to  their  present  great 
strength.  Mr.  Powderly's  predominating  character- 
istic is  his  good  common  sense.  There  is  not  a  better 
organizer,  more  careful  worker,  or  abler  adjuster  of 
difficulties  in  the  whole  labor  movement.  He  is  not 
wealthy,  but  is  content  to  work  for  the  Order  on  the 
modest  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  which  it  gives  him. 
He  has  no  children  living.  He  has  all  his  powers 
under  the  best  control,  does  not  touch  liquor  or 
tobacco,  and  insists  on  a  full  share  of  sleep  each  day'. 
HJ  has  made  it  impossible  for  a  liquor  dealer  or  one 
who  lives  by  the  traffic  to  become  a  Knight,  and  is 
planning  how  to  carry  this  part  of  the  rules  of 
knighthood  far  enough  to  shut  habitual  drinkers  out 
of  the  body. 

KNIGHTS    OF    LABOR    PLATFORM. PREAMBLE      AND    DEC- 
LARATION   CF   PRINCIPLES    OF   THE    ORDER. 

The  alarming  development  and  aggressiveness  of 
capitalists  and  corporations,  unless  cheeked, 
inevitably  lead  to  the  pauperization  and  hopeless 
degradation  of  the  toiling  masses. 

It  is  imperative,  if  we  desire  to  enjo3*  the  full 
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blessings  of  life,  that  a  check  be  placed  upon  unju.-t 
aecamalatipn,  and  the  power  for  evil  of  aggregated 
wealth. 

This  much  desired  object  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  united  efforts  of  those  who  obey  the 
divine  injunction,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread." 

Therefore,  we  have  formed  the  Order  of  Knights 
of  Labor,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  direct- 
ing the  power  of  the  industrial  masses,  not  as  a 
political  party,  for  it  is  more — in  it  are  crystalized 
sentiments  and  measures  for  the  whole  people,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  exercising  the  right 
of  suffrage,  that  most  of  the  objects  herein  set  forth 
can  only  be  obtained  through  legislation,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  to  assist  in  nominating  and  sup- 
porting with  their  votes  only  such  candidates  as  will 
pledge  their  support  to  those  measures,  regardless  of 
party.  But  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  with 
the  majority,  and  calling  upon  all  who  believe  in 
securing  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number," 
to  join  and  assist  us,  we  declare  to  the  world  that  our 
aims  are  : 

J.  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not 
wealth,  the  true  standard  of  individual  and  National 
greatness. 

II.  To  secure  to  the  workers  ike  full  enjoyment 
of  the  wealth  they  create,  sufficient  leisure  in  which 
to  develop  their  intellectual,  moral  and  pocial  facul- 
ties :  all  of  the  benefits,  recreation  and  pleasures  of 
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association ;  in  a  word,  to  enable  them  to  share  in 
the  gains  and  honors  of  advancing  civilization. 

In  order  to  secure  these  results,  we  demand  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  : 

III.  The    establishment    of    Bureaus   of   Labor 
Statistics,  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  educational,  moral  and  financial  condition  of 
the  laboring  masses. 

IV.  That  the  public  lands,  the  heritage  of  the 
people,  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers  ;  not  another 
acre  for  railroads  or  speculators,  and  that  all  lands 
now  held  for  speculative  purposes  be  taxed  to  their 
full  value. 

V.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear 
equally  upon  capital  and  labor,  and  the  removal   of 
unjust  technicalities,  delays  and  discriminations  in, 
the  administration  of  justice. 

YI.  The  adoption  of  measures  providing  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  those  engaged  in  mining,  manu- 
facturing and  building  industries,  and  for  indemni- 
fication to  those  engaged  therein  for  injuries  received 
through  lack  of  necessary  safeguards. 

VII.  The  recognition,  by  incorporation  of  trades 
unions,  orders  and  such  other  associations  as  may  be 
organized  by  the  working  masses  to  improve  their 
condition  and  protect  their  rights. 

VIII.  The  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  corpora- 
tions to  pay  employes  weekly,  in  lawful  money,  for 
the  labor  of  the  preceding  week,  and  giving  mechan- 
ics and   laborers  a  first   lien    upon  the   products   of 
their  labor  to  the  extent  of  their  waires. 
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IX.  The  abolition   of   the  contract   system   on 
National,  State  and  Municipal  works. 

X.  The  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion between  employers  and  employed,  and  to  enforce 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrators. 

XI.  The  prohibition  by  law  of  the  employment 
of  children  under  15  years  of  age  in   workshops, 
mines  and  factories. 

XII.  To  prohibit  the  hiring  out  of  convict  la- 
bor. 

XIII.  That  a  graduated  income  tax  be  levied. 
And  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  Congress  : 

XIV.  The  establishment  of  a  National  monetary 
system,  in  which  a  circulating  medium  in  necessary 
quantity  shall  issue  direct  to  the  people,  without  the 
intervention  of  banks  ;  that  all  the  National  issue 
shall  be  full  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
public  and  private;  and  that  the  Government  shall 
not  guarantee  or  recognize  any  private  bank,  or  cre- 
ate any  banking  corporations. 

XV.  That  interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of  credit 
or  notes  shall  never  be  issued  by  the  Government, 
but  that,  when  need  arises,  the  emergencies  shall 
be  met  by  issue  of  legal  tender,  non-interest-bearing 
money. 

XVI.  That    the    importation   of    foreign   labor 
under  contract  be  prohibited. 

XVII.  That  in  connection   with  the  post  -office, 
the  Government  shall  organize  financial  exchanges, 
Bale  deposits  and  facilities  for  deposit  of  the  savings 
of  the  people  in  small  sums. 
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XVIII.  That  the  government  shall  obtain  pos- 
session,  by   purchase,  under  the  right   of   eminent 
domain,  of  all  telegraphs,  telephones  and  railroads, 
and  that  hereafter  no  charter  or  license  be  issued  to 
any  corporation  for  construction  or  operation  of  any 
means   of   transporting   intelligence,   passengers  or 
freight. 

And  while  making  the  foregoing  demands  upon 
the  State  and  National  Government,  we  will  endeavor 
to  associate  our  own  labors. 

XIX.  To  establish  co-operative  institutions  such 
as  will  tend  to  supersede  the  wage-system,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  co-operative  industrial  system. 

XX.  To  secure  for  both  sexes  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

XXI.  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  by  a  general 
refusal  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours. 

XXII.  To  persuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbi- 
trate all  differences  which  may  arise  between  them 
and  their  employes,  in  order  that  the  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy between  them  may  be  strengthened  and  that 
strikes  may  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

a* 
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A    HISTORY     OF     THE    MOVEMENT    FOR   SHORTER    HOURS. 

THE  modern  struggle  for  shorter  hours  is  con- 
terminous in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
with  the  enormous  development  of  productive 
machinery  and  the  organization  of  labor.  It  will  be 
found  also  that  the  craftsmen  most  active  in  the  agi- 
tation therefor  are  always  those  employed  in  trades 
the  least  affected  by  machinery.  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able, in  Great  Britain,  at  least,  that  this  agitation  has 
most  directly  and  prominently  benefited  the  factory 
operatives.  A  ten-hour  factory  law  has  been  on 
English  statute  books  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The 
Saturday  half  holiday  has,  by  the  efforts  of  organized 
labor,  become  established. 

In  the  United  States  there  was  no  agitation  for 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  until  in  the  oldest 
communities  the  new  economic  conditions  induced 
by  the  factory  system  brought  about  the  first  pread- 
rnonition  of  that  pressure  upon  industrial  life  which 
often  reduc-cs  the  laborer  to  the  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant to  the  machine  he  attends.  So  it  was  logical  in 
134] 
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the  ordered  sequences  of  such  a  movement  that  New 
England — the  early  home  of  the  American  system-- 
saw the  first  agitation  for  the  shortening  of  the 
excessive  hours  of  labor.  A  most  interesting  account 
of  this  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Henry  W.  Cherouny's 
"  Historic  Development  of  the  Labor  Question " 
(1885).  In  remarkable  contrast  to  the  present  agi- 
tation Mr.  Cherouny  states  that  the  clergymen  of 
Massachsetts  refused  to  recognize  the  movement  and 
quaintly  adds  that  not  one  "could  be  had  to  ask  a 
blessing."  The  demand  was  only  for  ten  hours 
which  even  yet  has  not  been  granted  in  all  the  New 
England  States. 

From  1850  until  1856  there  was  nothing  but 
local  ''short-hour"  movements.  The  overwhelming 
nature  of  the  slavery  agitation,  pro  and  con,  accounts 
for  this.  When  the  civil  war  terminated,  the  labor 
agitation  resumed  its  activity.  The  first  national 
trades  congress  ever  held  assembled  in  Baltimore  in 
the  fall  of  1866.  That  body  foreshadowed  in  its 
platform  most  of  the  present  demands  of  organized 
labor,  and  was  the  first  to  project  movements  which 
have  in  whole  or  part  since  become  established  facts. 
Among  these  was  the  first  proposition  for  a  Depart- 
ment or  Bureau  of  Labor  Investigation.  Since  that 
demand  fourteen  States  and  the  General  Government 
have  established  such  agencies.  This  body  was  the 
first  to  formulate  the  demand  for  an  eight-hour 
work  day.  That  demand  was  repeated  at  the  subse- 
quent annual  meetings  held  at  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  Cincinnati. 
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The  first  legal  steps  toward  the  achievement  of 
the  eight- hour  rule  were  made  by  the  introduction 
in  the  session  of  Congress  of  1867-68  of  bills  for  the 
establishment  of  this  rule.  The  original  bills  were 
simultaneously  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  Eogers,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  the  measure,  slightly 
amended,  was  re-introduced  by  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  became  a  law.  Committees  represent- 
ing the  Trades  Congress,  the  Government  printers 
and  other  workmen  were  active  in  urging  the  measure. 
Among  those  so  prominently  engaged  were  Richard  F. 
Trevelleck,  of  Michigan,  now  Chief  Organizer  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  ;  George E.  MoNeill,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Alexander  Troup,  of  Connecticut.  The 
workingmen  have  complained  of  a  constant  attempt 
of  the  administration  officers  of  the  United  States  to 
evade  the  simple  and  plain  provisions  of  this  act.  In 
every  branch  of  Government  labor,  except  the 
Printing  Office  at  Washington,  the  officers  in  charge, 
whethercivil,army  or  navy,  have  attempted  to  execute 
the  law  according  to  their  separate  views  of  political 
economy.  The  effort  has  been  steadily  made  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  day's  laljor  by  the  ten-hour  sys- 
tem and  measure.  President  Grant  felt  compelled  to 
issue  a  proclamation  ordering  its  enforcement  upon  the 
plain  interpretation  that  the  regular  rate  of  pay  in 
all  trades  and  occupations  should  be  given  for  the  Gov- 
ernment day  legally  made  eight  hours.  Hundreds  of 
suits  have  been  instituted  in  the  JFnited  States  Court 
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of  Claims  to  recover  the  twenty  per  cent,  deducted 
by  the  enforcement  ot  the  ten  hour  rate  from  men's 
wages.  Several  cases  have  been  decided  favorably 
by  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  have  been  sustained  on 
appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
No  appropriations  have  as  yet  been  made  to  pay 
these  claims,  which  amount  in  all  to  about  $5,000,- 
000.  The  printers  and  other  employes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  were  left  undisturbed  in 
their  new  privilege  during  President  Grunt's  terms. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law 
compositors  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  were 
receiving  $4  a  day  for  ten  hours'  work.  It  was  de- 
cided in  their  case  that  they  were  entitled  to  the 
same  rate  for  the  shorter  day.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  F".yes,  Congress,  apparently  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  nullifying  the  eight-hour  law, 
changed  the  printers'  rates  from  $4  a  day  to  forty 
cents  per  hour,  thus  reducing  pay  for  eight  hours  to 
$3.20.  The  public  printer,  ever  since,  except  when 
work  is  very  slack,  has  compelled  his  artisan  force  to 
labor  ten  hours  a  day,  and  often  longer.  The  object 
of  the  eight  hour  rule  is  that  of  dividing  employment 
among  a  larger  body  of  men.  The  administrative 
hostility  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  com- 
pletely nullified  this  object  by  refusing  to  allow  the 
use  of  "subs,"  or  the  employment  of  an  extra  forey 
for  the  extra  hours  required.  A  bill  is  pending  in 
the  present  Congress  restoring  the  old  rate  of  pay 
and  providing  for  the  employment  of  an  increase  of 
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force,  for  all  labor  requiring  longer  than  eight  hours 
a  day  for  each  person. 

While  the  agitation  for  the  Federal  eight-hour 
day  was  progressing,  the  movement  was  actively  dis- 
cussed in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  In  New 
York  the  eight  hour  measure  became  a  State  law. 
But  only  applied  to  State  or  corporate  city  work. 
The  leaders  of  the  eight-hour  movement  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  Ira  Stewart,  who  gave  his  life  to  the 
cause,  George  E.  McNeill  and  Alexander  Troup. 
The  Evening  Voice,  issued  at  Boston  in  1868,  was  a 
brilliant  exponent  of  the  eight-hour  rule.  Generally, 
however,  the  eight-hour  movement  received  but  little 
encouragement  until  the  Congress  of  the  Federation 
of  Trades  in  1881.  At  that  Congress  the  federation 
demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  and 
pledged  itself  to  do  all  that  could  possibly  be  done  to 
dssseminate  that  knowledge  among  the  workingmen 
of  the  country  so  necessary  to  achieve  the  eight  hour 
work  day  for  all  workingmen  of  the  country. 

HON.    JOHN    A.    LOGAN. 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  10th  instant  inviting 
me  to  be  present  at  your  meeting  on  Monday  even- 
ing has  been  received.  In  reply,  permit  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  compliment  extended,  and  to  express  my 
regret  that  a  press  of  duties  so  imperative  as  not  to 
permit  of  postponement  will  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  upon  the  occasion  indicated. 
Every  thoughtful  man  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
-!ie  question  now  agitating  our  industrial  classes, 
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embracing  within  this  designation  both  employers 
and  employed.  Every  true  Republican,  every  sin- 
cere patriot,  every  sagacious  public  man  will  perceive 
at  once  the  importance  of  a  question  that  underlies 
our  social  and  political  fabric.  Professing  to  be  a 
government  of  the  whole  people,  it  is  a  prime  neces- 
sity to  the  prosperity  of  ours,  as  also  as  of  its  very 
existence,  that  there  shall  be  no  class  antipathies  to 
divide  us;  no  portion  of  the  people  to  complain  that, 
in  their  sphere,  they  have  not  the  fullest,  freest  lib- 
erty, protection,  and  guarantee  of  all  just  rights  and 
privileges.  The  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  lias 
increased  the  nation's  population  twenty  millions, 
extended  its  industries,  developed  its  resources,  and 
augmented  its  wealth  to  a  surprising  degree,  whereby 
capital  has  had  enormous  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment, labor  abundant  occupation  at  better  rates  than 
in  any  other  country,  a  model  financial  system  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  both,  and  a  safely  protective 
policy  to  guard  the  interests  of  all. 

There  should  be  no  antagonism  between  capital 
and  labor.  They  are  members  of  the  same  body, 
and  hostility  between  them  is  like  a  conflict  between 
one's  arms  and  legs ;  or  a  war  between  the  mouth 
and  stomach.  Capital  can  seek  no  expansion  or 
employment  except  through  labor  ;  and  labor  can 
only  become  practical  and  remunerative  through  the 
co-operation  of  capital.  The  two  are  mutually 
dependent,  and  bound  together  by  a  union  as  vi:U 
as  that  existing  between  the  Siamese  twinp.  Tho 
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same  blood  circulates  through  the  common  body  of 
both,  one  cannot  live  if  the  other  dies.  Capital  and 
labor  are  more  strictly  a  unit  of  existence  than  the 
twins  alluded  to,  since  they  are  interchangeable  in 
the  person,  so  to  speak — as  the  laborer  of  to-day 
may  become  the  capitalist  of  to-morrow,  and  vice 
versa. 

Hence,  there  can  be  no  natural  casus  belli 
between  them,  and  if  there  arise  disturbances  in  the 
family  circle,  growing  out  of  internal  questions  of 
relations,  covering  among  others  the  fixing  of  the 
unit  value  of  a  day's  work  and  a.  day's  pay,  during 
the  inevitable  fluctuations  of  values  in  general,  every 
wise  man  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  equitably 
satisfying  the  interests  of  all,  as  upon  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  each  member  of  the  body  corpo- 
rate, depends  the  health  and  life  of  the  whole  system. 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  all  men,  public  and  private, 
in  such  contingencies  as  now  exist,  to  inquire  most 
carefully  into  the  precise  nature  and  causes  of  the 
danger  threatening  the  social  system,  and  to  lend  his 
best  efforts  to  promote  an  adjustment  of  interests 
upon  a  basis  of  equality,  justice  and  permanence. 
Further  than  this  it  seems  to  me  that  your  organiza- 
tion should  become  a  great  factor  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  harmony  to  the  adjustment  of  questions 
between  capital  and  labor.  The  methods  of  peace 
and  law  should  constitute  the  means  used  for  the 
settlement  of  industrial  difficulties  in  this  great  coun- 
try. Let  this  method  be  adopted  in  all  cases.  Let 
us  all  agree  that  arbitration  upon  a  just  and  equitable 
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basis  shall  become  the  unvarying  rule  of  the  future. 
Let  no  blood  be  shed,  nor  property  destroyed  in  any 
case.  Neither  one  means  nor  the  other  constitutes 
an  efficient  remedy.  Equitable  laws,  concessions, 
and  good  faith,  both  in  the  observance  of  laws  and 
obligations,  constitute  the  infallible  panacea  for  such 
domestic  ills. 

[The  preceding  letter  was  received  from  Hon. 
John  A.  Logan,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  April, 
1886,  in  mass  meeting  ef  workmen.] 


OPINIONS    OF    EMINENT    MEN    ON    THE 
EIGHT-HOUR  QUESTION. 


HON.  J.  B.  WEAVER. 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  eight-hour  law. 
I  have  studied  the  question  closely,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  eight  hours  a  day  is  as  much 
as  an  ordinary  man  ought  to  work,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  to  pass  laws  forbidding  employers  to  require 
more  than  that  from  their  men.  If  a  man  chooses 
to  spend  more  time  in  work,  he,  of  course,  ought  to 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  but  because  one  man 
out  of  a  hundred  wants  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  other  ninety-nine  should 
be  compelled  to  do  the  same,  and  those  who  woik 
extra  hours  ought  to  get  extra  pay. 

[Mr.  Weaver  is  a  Representative  in    Congress 
from  Iowa,  and   in  1880  was  the  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Greenback  L;i'>or  ticket.] 
[42] 
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HON.  WILLIAM  MAHONE. 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  eight-hour  law, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  enforced  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Whenever  it  has  been  enforced  under  my 
observation  it  has  been  successful,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  additional  cost  of  governmental  works  is 
enough  to  take  into  consideration.  The  Government 
ought  to  set  an  example  to  private  employers  to  be 
fair,  and  just,  and  generous  with  their  men,  and  as 
long  as  I  have  a  vote  in  Congress  it  shall  be  cast  for 
the  benefit  of  workingmen. 

[Gen.  Mahoue  is  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  Virginia.] 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  KELLEY. 

I  am  old  enough  to  have  participated  in  the 
struggle  of  the  working  people  for  the  establishment 
of  the  ten -hour  system  in  Philadelphia,  and  young 
enough  to  remember  the  denunciations  that  were 
poured  upon  the  heads  of  participants  in  what  was 
called  that  revolutionary  movement  for  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  of  labor.  I  have  long  believed  that 
if  the  eight-hour  system  of  labor  for  both  man  and 
machinery  prevailed  throughout  the  industrial  world 
there  would  be  less  suffering,  a  greater  average  dur- 
ation of  life  and  a  higher  and  more  general  degree 
of  contentment  among  tlie  wealth-producing  com- 
munity throughout  the  world. 
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[Mr,  Kelley  is  a  Representative  in  Congress  f /om 
Pennsylvania,  being  the  senior  member  in  point  of 
continuous  service,  and  is  an  ex-judge  and  lawyer.] 


J.  M.  SCHOONMAKEK. 

Personally  I  favor  the  eight-hour  work-day.  I 
think  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  each  firm 
and  their  employes.  Men  cannot  expect  the  same 
wages  for  eight  hours  as  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  I 
think  the  men  need  more  leisure  time. 

[Col.  Schoonmaker  is  one  of  the  largest  coke 
operators  in  the  Connellsville,  Pa.,  district.] 


JOHN    COSTELLO. 

The  introduction  of  the  labor-saving  machinery 
will  necessarily  cause  a  lessening  of  the  hours  of 
workingmen  everywhere.  It  is  really  a  question  of 
less  hours  of  labor,  whether  eight  or  some  other 
number. 

[Mr.  Costt-llo  is  President  of  the  Monongahela, 
River  and  Railroad  Miners'  Association,  and  is  a 
prominent  labor  leader  of  Pittsburg.J 
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THOMAS  A.  ARMSTRONG. 

I  am  most  assuredly  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour 
day.  For  u  time  it  will  undoubtedly  increase 
the  cost  of  production,  but  that  matter  will  regulate 
itself,  as  it  did  on  the  introduction  of  the  ten-hour 
system.  The  most  important  reason  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  is  in  the  need  of  working- 
men  for  greater  leisure  for  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement.  The  condition  of  the  laboring  man 
at  the  present  time  is  from  bad  to  worse  and  from 
worse  to  b*d  again.  The  cause  of  the  present  indus- 
trial distress  may  be  sumed  up  as  usury  of  money, 
usury  of  corporations  and  usury  of  land. 

[Mr.  Amielrong  is  the  editor  of  the  National 
Labor  Tribune,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  a  strong 
champion  of  the  workingmen.] 


RICHARD   DAVIS. 

I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  work-day 
among  miner's.  The  labor  performed  by  miners 
being  of  a  hazardous  nature,  working  as  they  fre- 
quently do  in  wet  and  gaseous  mines,  its  effects  are 
seen  in  the  stiffened  forms  and  sallow  countenances 
of  those  who  haYe  followed  mining  for  any  consid- 
erable length  of  tirne.  Eight  hours  of  labor  under 
ground  is  considered  by  old  miners  as  sufficient  labor 
either  to  support  themselves  respectably  or  to  be 
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conducive  to  good  health.  The  plan  of  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor  in  the  mines  has  been  tried  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  works  admirably.  Eight  or  nine 
hours  a  day  is  the  rule  in  large  mining  districts  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  more  wages  are  earned 
than  when  under  longer  hours.  If  the  eight-hour 
work-day  is  established  it  will  have  a  marked  effect 
for  good  socially,  intellectually  and  otherwise  among 
the  thousands  of  miners  in  this  country. 

[Mr.  Davis  is  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Miners'  Amalgamated  Association,  and  a  man  who 
lias  been  actively  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the 
numerous  strikes  which  have  occurred  of  late  years 
among  miners,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  also  in 
Ohio.] 


JAMES    REDPATH. 


I  favor  the  eight-hour  work-day.  Whether  or 
not  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  production,  I  don't 
know  and  I  don't  care.  The  cost  of  production  of 
goods  is  of  infinitely  Jess  importance  to  a  democratic 
civilization  than  the  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  leisure  and  intellectual  advantages.  Better 
dear  goods  than  cheap  men.  The  most  important 
products  of  a  republic  are  not  its  manufactures,  hut 
its  citizens.  Long  hours  make  shoddy  Americans. 

[Mr.  Red  path  is  the  managing  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review. ~\ 
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HON.   LKLAND    STANFORD. 

I  have  zilways  believed  in  paying  for  labor  by  rho 
hour.  I  think  it  is  the  fairer  way,  and  is  more  just  to 
the  men  employed  and  to  the  men  who  pay  for  their 
employment.  In  some  labor  eight  hours  is  as  long  as 
a  man  should  be  engaged,  but  in  other  kinds  of  labor 
men  can  work  ten  and  twelve  hours  without  detriment 
to  themselves.  We  find  it  on  our  road,  the  Central 
Pacific,  more  satisfactory  to  us  and  to  the  men  to  pay 
by  the  hour  and  permit  the  men  to  work  as  long  aa 
they  choose.  I  find  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
usually  prefer  to  work  ten  hours.  These  men  have 
labor  to  sell,  and  the  amount  they  sell  of  it  we  leave 
to  their  own  judgment.  I  think  it  would  be  bettei 
if  this  rule  should  prevail  everywhere.  Labor  is  2 
commodity  ;  its  value  depends  upon  the  demand  for 
it  and  its  power  of  production,  and  cannot  be  regulated 
by  legislation.  If  one  man  can  produce  as  much  in 
eight  hours  as  another  man  can  produce  in  ten  lit 
ought  to  be  paid  as  much,  not  by  the  length  of  time  he 
is  employed,  but  by  the  amount  that  he  produces.  To 
pay  men  by  the  day  is  often  a  premium  upon  idleness 
and  an  idle,  worthless  man  will  naturally  shrink  whei 
he  knows  that  he  is  going  to  receive  as  much  compen 
sation  as  the  industrious  man  who  is  next  to  him 
There  always  ought  to  be  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  The  work- 
man ought  to  know  and  keep  uppermost  in  his  mind 

(  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  his  employer  mean? 

J  his  own  prosperity,  and  the  employer  ought  to  know 
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and  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  his 
workman  is  necessary  to  his  success.  There  is  no 
advantage  to  an  employer  that  pays  a  man  less  than 
his  labor  is  worth.  He  will  be  a  loser  in  the  end  if 
he  does  it.  We  employ  10,000  men,  and  we  have 
never  had  a  strike  except  once,  and  that  was  a  gang 
of  Chinamen,  who  stood  out  for  one  day  only  under 
a  misunderstanding.  '  We  have  prevented  strikes  by 
treating  our  men  fairly,  by  paying  them  all  their 
labor  was  worth,  and  we  have  never  had  a  difference 
that  could  not  be  arranged  satisfactorily  when  the  cir- 
cumstances were  understood  on  both  sides. 

[Mr.  Stanford  is  a  Senator  from  the  United  States 
fuom  California,  and  is  very  largely  interested  in 
railroads.] 


REV.    ROBERT   COLLYER. 

I  favor  the  eight-hour  wrork  day. 


HON.    CHARLES   C.    COMSTOCK. 

I  believe  that  all  laborers  who  wish  to  earn  their 
living  and  thrive  desire  to  work  at  least  ten  hours 
a  day  and  get  full  pay  for  it.  When  employers 
are  so  scarce  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  so  that  all  can  find  work,  it  is  like 
parceling  out  short  rations.  The  importation  of 
laborers  and  the  financial  legislation  of  the  last 
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twenty  years  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  otir  labor 
troubles.  The  prices  of  labor  and  its  products  must 
go  up  and  down  together,  they  are  inseparable.  No 
employer  can  pay  more  per  hour  for  eight  hours  a 
day  than  he  can  for  ten,  and  if  there  is  any  profit  in 
his  business,  not  so  much.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  employers  can  reasonably  expect  large  profits 
by  giving  employment  to  laborers  in  this  country, 
unless  they  hold  a  monopoly  on  their  product.  As 
a  manufacturer,  I  do  not  object  to  the  running  of 
our  machinery  only  eight  hours  a  day  if  our  help 
can  afford  it. 

[Mr.  Comstock  is  the  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Michigan  district,  at  one  time  Mayor  of 
Grand  Rapids,  farmer,  lumberman  and  manufacturer, 
and  is  closely  identified  with  the  industries  of  North- 
ern Michigan.] 


ION.    FRANK   LAWLER. 

If  the  eight-hour  system  were  in  practical  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
putting  to  work  the  million  and  a  half  unemployed 
men.  It  would  give  the  country  a  better  educated 
class  of  workingmen  and  make  the  country  more 
prosperous  in  every  respect.  The  best  argument 
that  can  be  used  in  favor  of  the  eight- hour  work-day 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  those  who  work  the  fewest 
flumber  of  hours  are  always  the  best  paid. 
8 
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[Mr.  Lawlcr  is  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Chicago,  member  of  the  House  Labor  Committee, 
and  ex-president  of  the  Ship  Carpenters'  and  Ship 
Canlkers'  Association.] 


HON.  BYRON  M.  CDTCHEON. 

I  believe,  as  a  general  statement,  in  shortening 
the  hours  *f  labor,  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
absolute  and  universal  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  question  of  labor  at 
present  is  that  the  supply  of  labor  is  iu  excees 
of  the  demand.  With  existing  hours  of  labor, 
there  is  not  work  enough  for  the  workers.  But 
in  our  efforts  to  give  employment  to  our  large 
industrial  population,  we  have  produced  in  excess  of 
our  capacity  for  consumption.  This  congestion  of 
labor  and  production  can  be  remedied  in  two  ways, 
first,  to  diminish  production  by  shortening  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  second,  by  increasing  the  demand,  by 
providing  new  outlets  for  our  production.  The  rem- 
edy most  immediately  available  is  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labor. 

There  may  be  employments — as  farming — in 
which  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  work  to  eight,  or  even  ten  hours.  I  think 
that  ten  hours  should  be  the  limit  of  time  that  men 
should  be  required  to  work,  except  Congressmen; 
they  are  expected  to  work  about  fourteen  hours,  and 
if  they  do  what  their  constituents  expect  from  them, 
they  will  clearly  not  get  through  with  less.  There 
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are  many  light  employments  in  which  one  might 
work  ten  hours  a  day  without  detriment,  and  many 
would  desire  to  work  the  longer  day  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  earnings  through  which  to  supply  the 
needs  of  their  families.  But  in  heavy  and  exhaust- 
ing employment,  in  mines,  other  shops,  mills,  fur- 
naces, factories,  etc.,  I  think  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  by  working  eight  hours  of  actual 
labor  in  twenty-four  hours. 

I  think  that  our  manufacturers  are  making  a  great 
mistake  in  running  the  works  so  many  hours  a  day 
as  they  do.  They  are  depressing  the  price  of  their 
commodities  and  producing  a  glut  in  the  market, 
and  making  no  gain  commensurate  with  or  compen- 
satory for  the  evil. 

Yet  I  think  we  must  eventually  recognize  the 
truth — hours  and  price  of  labor  must  be  controlled 
mainly  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  is 
superior  to  all  Congressional  or  State  enactments. 

[Mr.  Cutcheon  is  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
from  Michigan,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.] 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  BATNE. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  which  is  not  very  many  years 
ago,  twelve  hours  were  the  minimum  of  a  days 
labor  in  almost  every  department  of  industry,  and 
as  many  as  fourteen  and  fifteen  hours  were  not  unus- 
ual. We  didn't  prosper  as  well  in  those  days  as  we 
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do  in  these,  and  yet  ten  hours  are  now  the  usual  and 
general  allotment  of  time  devoted  to  labor.  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  results  achieved  by  machinery  in 
almost  every  branch  of  work,  I  apprehend  that  we 
could  now  get  on  well  with  eight  hours  of  labor. 
The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  masses  of  the 
working  people.  Some  will  doubtless  abuse  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded,  but  these  will  be  a  small 
minority. 

The  application  of  improved  machinery  has  so 
largely  reduced  the  cost  of  production  that  more,  by 
far,  can  be  accomplished  now  in  eight  hours  than 
could  be,  a  few  years  ago,  in  twelve.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  present  comparatively  low  prices, 
especially  of  manufactured  products.  I  therefore 
think  that  although  a  general,  abrupt  reduction  to 
eight  hours  would  work  some  disturbance,  it  would 
be  but  temporary,  and  as  soon  as  the  readjustment 
had  been  fairly  accomplished  we  should  prosper  just 
as  well  as  if  we  continue  with  ten  hours. 

[Mr.  Bayne  is  the  member  of  Congress  from 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.] 


GEOKGE   H.  FOX. 

The  eight-hour  system  is  one  that  will  have  to  be 
settled  by  demonstration  instead  of  by  argument. 
The  association  has  accepted  the  eight-hour  rule. 
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Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  effect  of  tin's 
action  will  be.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  it  will 
require  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.,  either  of  the 
numbers  employed  or  of  length  of  time  in  which  to 
erect  a  building.  Neither  of  these  would,  serve  to 
add  materially  to  the  cost  of  construction,  but  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  that  direction  by  an  increase 
in  the  wages  of  the  attendant  laborers,  such  as  hod- 
carriers,  mortar-mixers,  etc.  Heretofore,  their  wages 
averaged  seventeen  and  a  half  cents  per  hour.  Two 
hours  less  work  for  them  would  be  a  greater  reduc- 
tion than  they  could  stand,  so  it  will  be  agreed  that 
the  wages  will  be  advanced  under  the  eight-hour 
system  to  twenty  cents  per  hour.  The  will  then 
earn  fifteen  cents  per  day  less  than  they  do  under  the 
ten-hour  system.  This  increase  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction will  seem  at  first  very  slight,  but  it  will 
aggregate  into  a  very  respectable  item,  both  in  the 
cost  to  the  builder  and  the  amount  earned  by  the 
laborer. 

[Mr.  Fox  is  President  of  the  Association  of  Mae- 
ter  Masons,  Chicago.] 


REV.  K.  IIEBER  NL  WTON. 


The  real  question  for  the  present  hour,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  whether  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  is  ripe  for  such  legislation  in  favor  of  shorter 
hours  now.  For  one,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is.  The 
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evidence  of  this  is  that  it  is  found  desirable  to  call 
out  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as  is  now  being 
laid  before  the  people  in  this  symposium.  That  evi- 
dence lies  in  the  utter  contrariety  of  opinion  that 
exists  to-day.  Labor  is  by  no  means  a  unit  on  this 
point,  and  capital,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  very  far 
from  being  converted  to  this  theory.  If  the  grounds 
on  which  its  friends  advocate  this  measure  are  solid, 
enough  men  will  be  brought  to  take  their  stand  upon 
this  position  to  win  the  day — after  the  agitation  is 
continued  for  a  few  years.  Too  hasty  action  would 
throw  the  movement  back.  The  thing  to  bo  done 
now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  secure  the  widest  possible 
discussion  of  the  subject — to  make  workingmen 
know  the  employer's  views  of  the  matter  and  think 
it  over  carefully,  and  to  make  capitalists  understand 
the  workingman's  view  of  the  subject  and  to  think  it 
over  carefully.  The  mass  of  our  thoughtful  people 
prepared  to  favor  all  reasonable  measures  for  the  wel- 
fare of  labor  need  to  be  convinced  that  this  particular 
measure  is  practicable  and  wise.  If  they  are  con- 
vinced of  this  there  will  be  a  force  back  of  the 
movement  which  will  insure  its  success.  If  they 
fail  of  being  convinced,  it  will  be  because  the  evi- 
dence does  not  sustain  the  case — in  which  event  a 
verdict  for  labor  would  be  set  aside  by  a  higher  court 
than  the  United  States  Congress.  Even  an  appar- 
ently successful  strike,  if  premature,  might  prove  a 
boomerang. 

[Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  it  may  be   stated,   does  not 
believe  that  diminished  hours  of  work  mean  dimiii- 
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ished  production ;  that  there  will  be  less  profit  for 
manufacturers  in  shorter  hours ;  that  with  diminution 
of  hoars  will  come  diminution  of  wages,  or  that  the 
laboring  men  will,  as  a  class,  abuse  their  additional 
leisure.] 


JOSEPH  GEUENHUT. 

The  working  people,  after  thirty  years  of  agita- 
tion, have  decided  through  their  authorized  national 
conventions,  that  on  and  after  May  1st,  1886,  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  this  decree 
will  he  enforced  by  all  means  which  a  sovereign 
people  has  at  his  command.  Trade?  unions  regulate 
wages  for  average  workers,  manufacturers  and  mine 
owners  regulate  production  and  prices,  and  the  nation 
will  establish  by  law  Boards  of  Arbitration  to  govern 
both  in  the  interests  of  society.  We  are  all  equal  at 
the  ballot  box,  before  the  law  and  in  church  ;  thfe 
equality  must  be  respected  in  our  industrial  relations, 
which  afford  a  living  to  all  individuals  ranging  in 
earning  capacity  from  twenty-five  cents  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars  for  a  working  day. 

[Mr.  Gruenhnt  has  been  a  labor  reformer  for 
years;  is  the  author  of  "Communism  or  Anarch- 
ism," is  the  Socialistic  leader  of  Chicago  and  at  pres- 
ent is  Recorder  of  Statistics  in  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  that  city.] 
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MISS   KATE   FIELD. 

On  general  principles  I  favor  the  eight-hour . 
work  day,  but  there  are  possibilities  to  be  considered. 
With  present  wages  and  unrestricted  immigration 
will  not  the  labor  market  be  even  more  overstocked 
than  now  ?  Eight  hours  of  severe  mental  or  bodily 
labor  are  all  that  can  well  be  give,n  out  of  twenty- 
four.  Nevertheless,  where  is  the  man  or  woman  of 
great  achievement  that  has  not  for  long  periods  given 
many  more  ? 

Emphatically  workmen  need  greater  leisure  for 
self-improvement,  but  the  absence  of  desire  will 
remain  a  lamentable  fact  in  the  majority.  If  fewer 
hours  of  labor  mean  more  hours  of  loafing  and  dissi- 
pation the  change  will  be  fraught  with  evil. 


JOHN  SWINTON. 

Out  of  the  thousand  arguments  that  buttress  the 
demand  for  a  short  work-day  here  are  three.  First, 
it  is  a  moral  elevator.  When  the  hours  of  labor  in 
England  were  the  longest  the  degradation  of  the 
laborer  was  the  lowest.  Just  as  the  working  day  has 
been  shortened  time  and  again,  so  have  the  working 
masses  risen  out  of  the  slough.  We  all  know  their 
debased  condition  between  1820  and  1850  under  a 
fourteen-hour  system ;  we  all  know  of  the  change 
that  is  bfeing  wrought  since  one-third  of  the  time  has 
been  taken  off. 
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Secondly,  the  shorter  clay  is  an  economical  eleva- 
tor. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sarcasm  filing 
at  the  old  couplet — 

The  longer  the  houra  the  shorter  the  puy, 

Whether  you  work  by  the  piece  or  work  by  the  day. 

But  it  is  a.  fact  sustained  by  all  statistics.  Wages 
were  at  their  minimum  in  England  under  the  four- 
teen-hour  day.  They  rose  when  twelve  hours  were 
established.  They  rose  again  under  the  ten-hour 
system,  and  yet  again  they  rose  when  the  Saturday 
half  holiday  shortened  the  week's  work  to  fifty  six 
hours.  He  who  denies  these  facts  does  it  in  the  face 
of  volumes  of  official  data  full  of  the  details. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  the  argument  from 
mechanism.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the 
world  is  now  done,  not  in  the  old  fashion  of  handi- 
craft, but  by  machinery,  through  which  new  indus- 
trial forces  have  been  let  loose  upon  mankind.  The 
working  people  must  find  some  means  of  dealing 
with  these  transforming  and  revolutionary  forces. 
I  hold  that  they  must  yet  become  the  possessors  and 
controllers  of  these  new  forces  which  they  have 
brought  into  play;  and  that  the  time  must  come  to 
an  end  in  which  they  are  to  be  of  advantage  mainly 
to  a  capitalist  class.  One  of  the  first  steps  toward 
the  realization  of  this  will  grow  out  of  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  eight-hour  system  of  labor,  which 
has  bearings  of  a  sweeping  kind  not  yet  foreseen. 
3* 
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HENRY  M.  TELLER. 

I  believe  in  the  eight-hour  law,  and  while  I  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  enforced  it  on  the  new 
Pension  Office,  which  was  then  under  construction. 
It  worked  well,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  much  work 
was  done  as  if  the  men  had  been  kept  employed  for 
the  ten  hours  daily.  In  my  own  State  of  Colorado 
the  great  masses  of  the  laborers  only  work  eight 
hours,  and  it  is  the  case  there,  as  far  as  rny  obser- 
vation has  gone,  that  they  are  benefited  by  the  sys- 
tem of  short  hours.  I  think  that,  taking  the  average 
of  all  classes  of  labor,  an  employer  can  get  as  much 
value  out  of  eight  hours'  work  as  he  can  for  a  longer 
time,  and  there  is  no  question  that  an  additional  two 
hours  of  rest,  recreation  and  study  is  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  laborer. 

[Mr.  Teller  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  is  now  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Col- 
orado.] 


SAMUEL     GOMPERS. 

The  man  who  works  eight  hours  a  day  places  a 
higher  estimate  on  his  home,  his  family  relations  and 
his  duty  to  his  fellow  man  and  to  the  State.  He  is  a 
safer  citizen,  a  better  husband,  a  moro  devoted 
father.  His  is  not  the  vote  that  is  purchased  at 
election  times.  His  aspirations  for  and  belief  in 
citizenship  are  of  far  greater  importance  to  him. 
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His  habits  improve,  his  ideas  are  more  expansive, 
the  exercises  of  his  privileges  are  more  sacred  in  his 
eyes. 

[Mr.  Goraper  claims  that  the  productivity  of  labor 
does  not  decrease  correspondingly  with  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  or  that  the  latter  means  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production.] 


JOHN  J.  JABRETT. 

The  agitation  for  reduced  hours  of  labor  and 
higher  wages,  now  going  on  in  the  industrial  world, 
is  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
social  and  moral  progress  and  advancement  of  man. 
Lut  it  is  well  to  ask,  can  we  adopt  the  eight-hour 
working  day  in  this  country  under  existing  condi- 
tions ?  I  reply,  no!  Still,  however,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  can  be  easily  removed,  if  we  have  the 
will  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  a  lev- 
eling up  of  the  condition  of  the  working  people  of 
our  country.  There  must  be  a  system  adopted  of 
making  wages  more  uniform  than  they  now  are,  also 
a  system  to  have  wages  paid  according  to  the  value 
of  the  products,  the  same  wages  to  be  paid  to  women 
as  are  paid  to  men,  on  the  basis  of  price  of  product. 
Second,  the  movement  must  be  national ;  a  sectional 
enforcement  would  be  suicidal,  for  the  employers  of 
labor  in  one  State  cannot  compete  with  those  of 
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other  States,  if  longer  hours  of  labor  are  allowed. 
And  again,  if  competition  between  the  States  under 
unequal  conditions  would  be  dangerous,  then  foreign 
competition  in  our  markets,  if  permitted,  would  be 
as  dangerous  and  more  so.  The  object  being  to  ele- 
vate labor  in  this  country,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  to  do  so  we  must  place  restrictions  against  for- 
eign elements  interfering  .with  us.  The  restrictions 
of  course  would  be  unnecessary  if  foreign  labor  is 
paid  the  same  wages  as  ours,  and  also  woik  the  same 
number  of  hours. 

The  eight-hour,  work  day  should  be  in  operation 
in  all  the  Government  Departments  at  as  ear.y  a  date 
as  possible.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  it  being  done 
at  once,  there  being  no  question  of  competition  to 
be  provided  against,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  as  to 
an  arrangement  of  prices,  as  it  does  not  include  the 
question  of  profit  to  the  employer,  in  the  sense  that 
profit  and  loss  is  applied  to  trade  and  commerce. 

[Mr.  Jarreft  is"  ex-president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  the 
strongest  single  labor  organization  in  the  United 
States,  and  secretary  of  the  American  Tinned  Plate 
Association.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the 
tariff  and  is  reported  to  have  combined  with  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  inaugurate  an  immense  system  of  dis- 
tributive co-operation.] 
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HON.    HENRY   L.    DAWES. 

If  it  can  once  be  established  in  the  general 
administrative  policy  that  all  the  labor  to  be  per- 
formed for  this  country  shall  be  performed  here  and 
by  onr  own  laborers,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
employment,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  dispo- 
sition to  make  the  lot  and  the  reward  of  such  laborer 
such  as  to  insure  him  competence  as  well  as  respect 
and  influence  in  a  country  whose  welfare  is  the 
interest  of  all.  Let  the  laborer  in  this  country  have 
all  the  work  there  is  to  be  done  for  himself  and  his 
fellow-countrymen  and  he  will  be  independent, 
commanding  his  own  rates  and  his  own  hours  of 
labor.  AH  the  leisure  which  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  obtain  will  make  him  a  better  workman,  more 
useful  to  himself  and  to  his  employer.  He  will 
cease  to  lind  grievances,  and  the  disposition  to  force 
his  employer  to  terms  will  disappear  because  the  best 
possible  terms  will  be  for  the  interests  of  both. 

[Mr.  Dawes  is  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  Massachusetts.  He  voted  for  and  has  always 
supported  the  eight-hour  law,  and  "favors  a  perma- 
nent board  of  arbitration — appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
tures for  State  matters  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  inter-State  troubles.] 
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GEORGE   GUNTON. 

Propositions  to  improve  the  laborer's  condition 
by  the  arbitrary  abolition  of  rent,  interest,  profit, 
etc.,  are  not  only  politically  impracticable,  but  also 
economically  unsound.  They  are  based  upon  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  if  rent,  interest,  etc.,  were 
reduced,  wages  would  thereby  be  correspondingly 
increased,  which  is  a  fundamental  and  fatal  mistake. 
If  interest,  profit  and  rent  were  all  abolished  to- 
morrow, there  is  no  economic  force  by  which  that 
wealth,  for  that  reason,  would  go  to  wages.  This 
error  arises  from  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
economic  law  of  wages.  It  assumes  that  wages  are 
determined  by  rent  and  interest  and  profit,  whereas 
the  reverse  is  true,  viz.,  that  rent  and  interest  and 
profit  are  ultimately  determined  by  wages — i.e.,  by 
the  economic  ability  of  the  masses  to  consume 
wealth,  without  which  neither  rent,  profit  nor  inter- 
est would  be  possible.  The  proposition  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  is  open  to  none  of  these  objections. 
It  is  economically  sound,  politically  possible  and 
socially  indispensable. 

[Mr.  Gunton  is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled 
"  Shall  the  Eight-Hour  System  be  Accepted  ?"  iu 
the  April 
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LYMAN    ABBOTT 


Editor  Christian  Union. 

A  gentleman  who  declares  that  he  represents  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  small  sect  with  a  large  name, 
which  the  secular  reader  must  not  confound  with  the 
Methodist  Church,  appears  in  the  newspapers  with  a 
congratulatory  letter  to  Mr.  Gould,  and  stigmatizes 
the  Knights  of  Labor  as  "  banditti."  An  ex-Judge 
Burke  appears  in  like  manner  in  another  letter,  and 
advises  all  the  railroads  to  discharge  all  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  for  the  purpose  of  thus  crippling  and 
eventually  breaking  up  the  order.  Apparently  Mr. 
Hoxie  in  the  Southwest  has  taken  advantage  of  an 
indefensible  strike  to  disorganize  and,  if  possible, 
destroy  the  order  which  alone  made  the  strike  possi- 
ble. It  appears  also  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the 
Third  Avenue  Railroad  management  in  New  York, 
by  the  gradual  substitution  of  non-union  men,  to 
supplant  the  union  men  altogether,  and  so  got  rid  of 
a  troublesome  labor  organization.  These  letters  and 
these  acts  indicate  the  way  some  men  in  America 
are  looking  for  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem. 
They  hope  to  solve  it  by  disrupting  all  labor  organ- 
izations, making  all  laborers  servants,  treating  them 
all  as  individuals,  and  so  suppressing  their  dangerous 
discontent  by  destroying  their  power. 

This  is  both  impossible  and  dangerous.  Labor 
has  been  organized  for  three  centuries.  The  organ- 
ization has  been  growing  more  compact  and  more 
inclusive.  Organization  is  in  the  air.  Organized 
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labor  cannot  be  disorganized.  Society  cannot  be 
made  to  go  backward.  This  or  that  order  may  be 
broken  up,  but  only  to  be  replaced  by  other  and 
stronger  orders.  England,  with  wealth  and  political 
power  concentrated  in  far  fewer  hands  than  in 
America,  has  attempted  to  stigmatize  labor  organiz- 
ation as  a  conspiracy,  and  to  destroy  it.  She  has 
abandoned  the  effort.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  us 
to  repeat  the  experiment — and  the  failure. 

A  gentleman  who  has  had  large  experience,  and 
always  with  success,  in  dealing  with  the  labor  prob- 
lem, fell  into  conversation  with  me  the  other  day. 
"  The  Knights  of  Labor,"  said  he,  u  have  organized 
in  our  town,  and  I  have  told  my  foreman  to  join  the 
Assembly.  He  can  guide  the  order ;  we  cannot  and 
do  not  want  to  tight  it."  This  is  policy  of  wisdom 
and  of  justice.  Labor  organization  is  a  lion  ;  gener- 
ally peaceable ;  let  us  hope  always  to  be  peaceable. 
True,  it  has  claws  and  teeth.  If  injustice  should 
drive  it  to  use  them,  it  might  become  dangerous.  If 
the  capitalists  of  the  country  will  follow  the  lead  of 
some  of  its  would-be  leaders,  it'  they  will  unite  to 
destroy  labor  organization,  if  they  will  cover  it  with 
opprobrium,  if  they  will  agree  to  discharge  every 
workingman  connected  with  a  "  union,"  if  they  press 
through  the  legislature  laws  to  make  such  unions 
illegal,  if  they  will  continue  to  have  men  arrested 
for  peaceably  counseling  other  men  not  to  work,  if 
they  will  treat  individual  workingmen  with  disdain, 
and  alternately  fight  with  and  truckle  to  working- 
men's  organizations,  they  can  easily  solidify  the  now 
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loosely  organized  labor,  can  make  the  allegiance  of  its 
members  to  its  leaders  more  absolute  and  unques- 
tioning, can  drive  it  into  more  secret  methods,  and 
can  fire  it  with  a  dangerous  passion.  But  they  can- 
not by  such  a  dangerous  process  weaken  a  muscle,  or 
dull  a  tooth,  or  extract  a  claw  of  a  lion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  capitalists  of  the  coun- 
try will  instinctively  make  a  common  cause  ;  if  they 
will  treat  with  their  employes  with  uniform  consid- 
eration— as  men,  not  as  hands  ;  if  they  will  study  the 
formulated  demands  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
without  panic  and  without  prejudice,  and  consider 
what  therein  is  just  and  reasonable ;  if  in  every  labor 
question  they  will  grant  everything  that  justice  asks 
and  interpose  a  resolute  and  united  denial  to  every 
demand  of  unjust  threatening ;  if  they  will  ally 
themselves  to  pacific  labor  organization,  because 
organization  involves  both  morality  and  intelligence ; 
if,  in  brief,  they  will  attempt  to  guide  the  laborer  in 
his  upward  progress,  not  to  keep  him  down,  they  can 
do  much  to  make  of  the  labor  organizations  a  means 
of  promoting  peace  and  order  and  of  bringing  out  of 
the  present  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  har- 
monious, because  just  and  equal,  relations. 
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T.  V.  POWDERLY,  G.  M.  W.  K.  OF  L. 

NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR  OF  ) 
AMERICA,  PHILADELPHIA,  May  3,  1886.    f 

To  the  Order  Every  where.  Greeting  : 

The  response  to  the  secret  circular  issued  on 
March  13  has  been  generous,  and  the  indorsement  of 
the  sentiments  contained  in  it  has  been  so  unanimous 
that  I  feel  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  the  work. 
Nearly  4,000  assemblies  have  pledged  themselves  to 
act  on  the  advice  contained  in  the  little  circular  of 
the  13th  ult.  I  feel  that  it  only  requires  the  com- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  real  men  of  our  order  to  set 
us  right  before  the  world.  We  have  been  losing 
ground  so  far  as  public  opinion  is  concerned  for  some 
time.  One  of  the  causes  is  that  we  have  allowed 
things  to  be  done  under  the  name  of  the  Knighte  of 
Labor  for  which  the  organization  was  in  no  way 
responsible.  I  ask  of  our  members  to  keep  a  jealous 
eye  upon  the  doings  of  the  labor  men  who  never 
labor,  and  when  they  charge  anything  to  our  order 
in  your  locality  Bet  the  seal  of  your  condemnation 
upon  it  at  once  by  denying  it.  If  a  paper  criticizes 
the  Knights  of  Labor  or  its  officers,  do  not  boycott  it, 
and  if  you  have  any  such  boycotts  on,  remove  them. 
A  journal  not  long  since  made  some  uncompliment- 
ary allusions  to  the  General  Master  Workman  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
nearest  assembly  a  motion  was  cast  to  boycott  the 
paper;  not  that  alone,  but  every  person  who  adver- 
tised in  the  columns  of  the  paper.  I  wrote  to  the 
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assembly  asking  that  they  remove  the  boyeott,  and  it 
was  done.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  General 
Master  Workman  is  only  a  man  and  not  above  criti- 
cism. We  demand  for  ourselves  "  the  right  of  free 
speech."  We  cannot  consistently  deny  it  to  others. 
We  must  tolerate  fair,  open  criticism.  If  a  reply  is 
necessary,  make  it  in  a  dignified,  gentlemanly  man- 
ner. If  we  are  criticised  or  abused  by  a  blackguard 
sheet  treat  it  as  you  would  the  blackguard  himself — 
in  silence. 

That  our  aims  and  objects  are  good  is  no  reason 
why  our  members  should  be  regarded  as  beings  of 
superior  build  or  material.  We  are  no  more  the  salt 
of  the  earth  than  the  millions  of  unknown  toilers 
who  do  the  work  of  the  world.  In  our  dealings  with 
laborers  and  capitalists  we  must  deal  juslly  and  fairly 
by  them.  If  we  would  have  equity  done  to  us,  we,  in 
turn,  must  do  equity  to  others.  This  is  the  aim  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  must  not  be  lost  sight-  of 
in  future.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  a  few 
little  abuses.  I  find  that  wherever  strikes  occur  ap- 
peals for  aid  are  scattered  broadcast  among  the 
assemblies.  Do  not  pay  one  cent  for  such  purposes 
in  future  unless  the  appeal  comes  from  your  own 
district  assembly  or  the  General  Assembly.  If  boy- 
cott notices  are  sent  to  you,  burn  them.  I  have  in 
my  possession  400  boycott  notices  which  were  sent 
to  assemblies  with  requests  that  they  be  acted  upon. 
Let  me  mention  some  of  them  :  A  member  is  edit- 
ing a  paper ;  he  fears  a  rival,  and  proceeds  to  gee  into 
au  altercation  with  him,  boycotts  him,  and  then  asks 
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the  order  to  carry  it  out.  A  certain  paper  is  influ- 
ential in  one  or  the  other  of  the  political  parties. 
Members  of  the  opposing  party  conceive  the  idea 
of  getting  rid  of  the  paper,  and  they  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  first  taking  the  precaution 
to  have  the  paper  in  question  say  something  uncom- 
plimentary of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  fact,  our 
order  has  been  used  as  a  tail  for  a  hundred  different 
kites,  and  in  future  it  must  soar  aloft  free  from  all 
of  them.  I  hate  the  word  "boycott."  I  was 
boycotted  ten  years  ago,  and  could  not  get  work  at 
my  trade  for  months.  It  is  a  bad  practice ;  it  has 
been  handed  to  us  by  the  capitalists.  I  have  no  use 
for  it  only  when  everything  else  fails.  Appeals  for 
aid,  circulars,  petitions,  advertisements  of  every  kind 
are  scattered  cvery\vhere  through  the  order.  I  copy 
a  letter  which  comes  to  me  on  the  subject :  "A  large 
part  of  our  time  has  been  spent  in  reading  boycott 
notices  and  appeals  for  aid,  keeping  us  until  12 
o'clock.  We  were  led  to  believe  the  Knights  of 
Labor  to  be  an  educational  institution,  but  this  kind 
of  education  is  not  productive  of  good.  We  have  no 
time  for  instruction.  What  do  you  advise  us  to  do?" 
1  advised  them  to  either  burn  or  table  these  matters 
and  now  ask  of  the  secretary  of  each  assembly  to  do 
the  same.  If  your  journal  were  not  boycotted  by 
our  members  it  could  be  made  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  general  officers  and  the 
order,  but  the  journal  is  not  read  in  one  quarter  of 
the  assemblies.  Some  assemblies  send  out  documents 
in  envelopes  addressed  to  "  Secretary  of  Assembly 
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No.  — ."  In  many  places  the  secretaries  hare  been 
discharged  because  of  this  practice.  No  member  has 
the  right  to  address  another  in  that  way,  and  if  it  is 
ever  practiced  again  the  offender  will  be  punished. 
In  future  the  General  Executive  Board  must  not  be 
interfered  with  in  the  performance  of  its  duty.  If 
you  have  confidence  in  them  sustain  them  and  obey 
them  ;  if  not,  ask  for  their  resignations.  While  the 
board  was  endeavoring  to  settle  the  Southwestern 
troubles,  assemblies  in  some  places,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions no  doubt,  were  passing  and  publishing  reso- 
lutions condemning  Jay  Gould.  These  things  did  no 
good  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  injurious. 

In  the  settlement  of  troubles  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  Board  to  meet  everybody  and  go 
everywhere.  While  they  are  doing  this  they  must 
not  be  hampered  by  the  actions  of  those  who  do  not 
know  what  their  task  is.  Keep  quiet ;  let  your  offi- 
cers do  their  best,  and  if  you  cannot  find  a  way  to 
help  them  do  not  retard  their  progress.  Resolutions 
do  not  prevent  land  stealing,  stock  watering,  or 
gambling  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  1  had  my 
mind  made  up  to  rob  a  bank  at  midnight  a  string 
of  resolutions  as  long  as  the  moral  law  protesting 
against  my  contemplated  action  would  not  influence 
me  a  particle,  but  if  some  interested  party  would 
take  the  trouble  to  study  up  the  question  and  would 
inform  himself  as  to  my  right  to  rob  the  bank,  and 
would  stand  guard  at  the  door  of  the  vault,  I  would 
not  rob  it  at  midnight  if  he  did  his  duty.  What 
we  want  ire  in  oar  members  is  not  gush  or  windy 
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resolutions  about  our  rights.  We  know  we  have 
rights  without  passing  resolutions.  Men  who  think 
and  study  and  act  are  required. 

The  General  Assembly  will  meet  in  special  session 
on  the  25th  of  May  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  From 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  you  must  not  address  any 
communication  to  me,  nor  need  you  expect  an 
answer  if  you  do.  I  have  thousands  of  letters  piled 
up  around  me  now,  and  they  never  can  be  read, 
much  less  answered,  by  one  man.  During  and  since 
my  illness  the  mail  delivered  at  my  house  has 
exceeded  400  letters  a  day.  They  come  from  every- 
body and  everywhere.  I  must  play  the  part  of 
wheelhorse  instead  of  leader  of  a  great  movement, 
and  our  own  members  are  responsible  for  it.  If  I  had 
50  assistants  it  would  do  no  good,  for  it  takes  my 
whole  time  to  read  one-half  of  the  letters,  and  in  the 
middle  of  my  work  I  am  waited  on  by  some 
committee  who  generally  misrepresent  me  after  they 
leave  me,  for  every  member  of  the  committee  will 
tell  a  different  story.  From  now  until  the  General 
Assembly  meets  I  will  receive  no  committees,  answer 
no  letters.  I  must  formulate  a  plan  for  the  future, 
and  will  not  be  interfered  with.  Let  me  repeat,  I 
will  receive  no  committees,  answer  no  letters,  nor 
will  I  go  anywhere  at  the  request  of  members  of 
assemblies.  This  is  imperative.  I  must  have  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  order, 
and  I  cannot  do  it  if  I  am  to  sit  for  18  hours  a  day 
reading  letters  wlnV.i  have  beer,  answered  ami 
reanswored  in  the  Journal  and  constitution.  What 
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I  will  say  to  the  General  Assembly  will  be  said  to 
the  entire  order,  and  you  must  give  me  time  to  pre- 
pare it. 

We  have  had  some  trouble  from  drinking  mem- 
bers and  from  men  who  talk  about  buying  guns  and 
dynamite.  If  the  men  who  possess  money  enough 
to  buy  guns  and  dynamite  would  invest  it  in  some 
well  selected  work  on  labor  they  would  put  the  money 
to  good  use.  They  will  never  need  the  guns  or 
dynamite  in  this  country.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
man  who  does  not  study  the  politics  of  the  Nation 
and  the  wants  of  the  people  would  make  but  little 
use  of  a  rifle.  The  man  who  cannot  vote  intelligent- 
ly, and  who  will  not  watch  the  man  he  votes  for 
after  he  is  elected,  cannot  be  depended  on  to  use 
either  gun  or  dynamite.  If  the  head,  the  brain,  of 
man  cannot  work  out  the  problem  now  confronting 
us,  his  hand  alone  will  never  solve  it.  If  I  kill  my 
enemy  I  silence  him,  it  is  true,  but  I  do  not  convince 
him.  I  would  make  a  convert  rather  than  a  corpse 
of  my  enemy.  Men  who  own  capital  are  not  our 
enemies.  If  that  theory  held  good  the  workman  of 
to-day  would  be  the  enemy  of  his  fellow  toiler  on 
the  morrow,  for,  after  all,  it  is  how  to  acquire  capi- 
tal and  how  to  use  it  properly  that  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  learn.  No,  the  man  of  capital  ia  not  neces- 
sarily the  enemy  of  labor.  On  the  contrary,  they 
must  be  brought  closer  together.  I  am  well  awa/e 
that  some  extremists  will  say  that  I  am  advocating  a 
weak  plan,  and  will  say  that  the  bloodshed  and  de- 
struction of  property  alone  will  solve  the  problem. 
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If  a  man  speaks  such  sentiments  in  an  assembly,  read 
for  him  the  charge  which  the  Master  Workman 
repeats  to  the  newly  initiated  who  join  our  "  army 
of  peace."  If  he  repeats  his  nonsense,  put  him  out. 
In  the  hands  of  men  entirely  great  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword.  To  this  I  add :  In  the 
hands  of  men  entirely  mouth  the  gun  is  harmless  as 
his  word.  To  our  drinking  members  I  extend  the 
hand  of  kindness.  I  hate  the  uses  to  which  rum  has 
been  put,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  reach  down  and  lift  up 
the  man  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  use  of  liquor. 
If  there  is  such  a  man  within  the  sound  of  the  sec- 
retary's voice  when  the  paper  is  read,  I  ask  him  to 
stand  erect  on  the  floor  of  his  assembly,  raise  his 
hand  to  Heaven,  and  repeat  with  me  these  words : 
"  I  am  a  Knight  of  Labor,  I  believe  that  every  man 
should  be  free  from  that  curse  of  slavery,  whether 
the  slavery  appears  in  the  shape  of  monopoly,  usury, 
or  intemperance.  The  firmest  link  in  the  chain  of 
oppression  is  the  one  I  forge  when  1  drown  manhood 
and  reason  in  drink.  No  man  can  rob  me  of  the 
brain  my  God  has  given  me  unless  I  am  a  party  to 
the  theft.  If  I  drink  to  drown  grief  I  bring  grief 
to  wife,  child,  and  sorrowing  friends.  I  add  not  one 
iota  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  when  I  invite 
oblivion  over  the  rim  of  a  glass.  If  one  moment's 
forgetfulness  or  inattention  to  duty  while  drunk 
brings  defeat  to  the  least  of  labor's  plans,  a  lifetime 
of  attention  to  duty  alone  can  repair  the  loss.  I 
promise  never  again  to  put  myself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion." 
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If  every  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  would 
only  pass  a  resolution  to  boycott  strong  drink  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned  for  five  years  a-nd  would  pledge 
his  word  to  study  the  labor  question  from  its  differ- 
ent standpoints,  we  would  then  have  an  invincible 
host  arrayed  on  the  side  of  justice.  We  have,  through 
some  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  incurred  the 
enmity  of  several  trades  unions.  While  I  can  find 
no  excuse  for  the  unmanly  attack  made  upon  us  by 
some  of  these  people  at  a  time  when  we  stood  face 
to  face  with  a  most  perplexing  question,  neither  can 
I  see  any  good  reason  why  there  should  be  any  cause 
for  a  quarrel.  We  must  have  no  clashing  between 
the  men  of  labor's  army.  If  I  am  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  I  stand  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  make 
way  for  any  one  of  my  rivals  whom  the  General 
Assembly  may  select.  When  I  joined  the  Knights 
of  Labor  I  left  the  trades  union.  I  believe  the  aims 
and  objects  of  our  order  come  first ;  I  believe  in 
combining  all  the  scattered  battalions  of  labor's 
mighty  host  in  one  grand  whole  labor-saving  inven- 
tion :  steam  and  electricity  have  forever  broken  the 
power  of  one  trade  or  division  of  labor  to  stand  and 
legislate  for  itself  alone,  and  with  the  craft  that  self- 
ishly legislates  for  itself  alone  I  have  no  sympathy. 
Well  may  we  say  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  us : 
"  Forgive  them,  Father,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  Break  the  power  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  you  hand  labor,  bound  hand  and  foot,  over  to  its 
enemies.  Years  ago  I  extended  an  invitation  to  men 
of  all  trades  to  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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Knights  of  Labor.  To-day  I  stand  ready  to  make 
every  honorable  concession,  to  do  everything  in 
honor,  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling  between  trades 
unions  and  the  Knights  of  Labor.  At  the  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  entire  trouble 
can  and  must  be  settled.  If  mistakes  have  been 
made  they  must  be  rectified ;  if  wrongs  have  been 
inflicted  they  must  be  righted.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  will  not  be  done  while  I  stand  at  the  head 
of  this  organization — it  will  not  be  used  to  further 
the  schemes  of  individuals,  cliques,  or  parties,  and  it 
will  be  subordinate  to  no  other  organization  on 
earth. 


HENRY   GEORGE. 

The  movement  for  the  reduction  of  the  working 
day  to  eight  hours  deserves  earnest  support.  It  is  a 
step  toward  securing  to  the  masses  something  of  the 
benefits  which  advancing  civilization  ought  to  bring 
and  making  human  life  fuller  and  brighter. 

That  a  creature  so  wonderfully  endowed  as  man, 
placed  in  a  world  so  well  stored  with  all  the  material 
his  needs  require,  should  spend  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  effort  to  maintain  existence  is  a  thing 
so  monstrous  that  only  long  habit  blinds  us  to  its 
folly  and  wrong.  The  highest  qualities  of  humanity 
can  only  develop  when  the  material  wants  are  satis- 
fied ;  the  most  precious  flower  in  existence  can  only 
bloom  in  leisure ;  and  yet,  to  the  great  majority  of 
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men  in  our  highest  civilization,  real  leisure  is  a  thing 
unknown.  For  the  few  hours  of  the  working  day 
which  remain  to  the  man  whose  faculties  have  been 
on  the  strain  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  are  not  leisure, 
nor  yet  is  there  leisure  in  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months  of  involuntary  idleness  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  industrial  organizations  force  upon  hundreds 
of  thousands — idleness  accompanied  by  wearing 
uncertainty  and  racking  anxiety  more  exhausting 
than  toil.  For  true  leisure  the  faculties  must  be 
fresh  and  care  must  be  absent. 

The  proposition  to  reduce  the  working  hours 
is  a  proposition  to  secure  to  the  masses  more  leisure, 
and  is  thus  a  proposition  for  the  increase  of  popular 
intelligence — that  faculty  which  is  alone  competent 
to  remedy  the  glaring  injustices  which  now  attend  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  from  which  increased 
power  in  the  production  of  wealth  must  proceed.  Its 
effect  will  be  not  only  to  enlarge,  in  a  better  manner, 
work  and  leisure,  but  to  increase  'the  efficiency  of 
work  and  thus  make  more  leisure  possible. 

The  reduction  of  the  working  day  to  eight  hours 
involves  no  reduction  of  wages.  Under  the  condi- 
tions that  exist,  wherever  land  has  been  made  pri- 
vate property,  and  men  who  have  nothing  but  the 
power  to  labor  are  consequently  found  in  a  cut- 
throat competition  to  sell  their  labor  power  to  some 
other  human  creature  who  can  give  them  "  leave  to 
toil,"  the  general  rule  is — wages  must  be  governed 
by  what  the  laboring  musses  must  be  content  to  live 
on.  If  the  working  day  were  increased  to  sixteen 
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hours  wages  would  not  rise.  If  it  were  reduced  to 
six  hours  they  would  not  fall.  But  the  longer  the 
working  day,  the  less  the  ability  of  the  workers  to 
discover  and  remedy  the  wrongs  of  which  all  are 
conscious.  The  shorter  the  working  day,  the  greater 
the  power. 

In  the  attempt  to  limit  the  working  day  to  eight 
hours  the  labor  associations  are  taking  the  most  hope- 
ful step  they  have  yet  attempted.  But  may  it  not 
well  be  asked  why  the  inauguration  of  this  benefi- 
cent reform  should  be  left  to  the  efforts  of  voluntary 
associations  ?  If  the  State  may  wisely  prohibit  labor 
for  more  that  six  days  in  the  week,  why  may  it  not 
prohibit  labor  of  the  same  kind  for  more  than  eight 
hours  of  tho  day?  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
urged  against  a  compulsory  eight-hour  law  that  could 
not  as  well  be  urged  against  our  compulsory  "Sun- 
day law."  Yet  no  matter  to  what  undue  length  Sab- 
batarianism may  have  sometimes  been  carried,  the 
"  day  of  rest "  has  been  the  most  precious  of  boons 
that  Christianity  has  given  to  western  civilization. 
But  for  this  compulsory  law,  promulgated  centuries 
ago,  in  the  Sinaitic  wilderness,  workingmen  would, 
under  the  conditions  that  now  exist,  be  toiling  seven 
days  instead  of  six,  for  no  more  pay  than  they  get 
now,  and  would  find  it  even  harder  to  reduce  work- 
ing hours. 


THE  RIOT  IN  CHICAGO. 


The  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  5,  1886, 
says  of  the  riot  in  Chicago : 

The  tragedy  in  Chicago  marks  a  turning-point  in 
the  progress  of  the  labor  troubles  in  that  city.  As 
long  as  the  crowds  in  the  streets  were  recognized  as 
American  workinginen  striking  for  shorter  hours  or 
higher  pay,  a  good  many  imprudent  acts  of  theirs 
could  be  treated  with  a  measure  of  patience  and 
charged  to  the  account  of  excitement  and  quick 
temper.  When,  however,  in  response  to  a  command 
from  the  police  to  disperse,  a  mob  suddenly  hurls 
from  the  midst  of  it  a  volley  of  dynamite  bombs, 
the  situation  takes  on  another  aspect.  The  dynamite 
bomb  is  not  the  weapon  of  the  American  working- 
man. 

No  man  in  America  will  feel  more  hearty  regret 
for  what  has  occurred  in  Chicago  than  the  honest, 
intelligent  wage  worker  who,  whether  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, has  quitted  his  late  employer's  service  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  condition.  The  glory  of 
American  citizenship,  to  such  a  man,  resides  in  the 
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fact  that  he  is  free  to  go  and  come,  to  combine  with 
other  wage-Workers  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection, 
to  hold  meetings,  public  or  secret — to  do  anything 
in  short,  which  does  not  abridge  his  neighbor's  right 
of  life,  liberty  or  property.  It  has  always  been  the 
boast  of  our  people  that  the  safety  of  the  state  lay  in 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  that  that  liberty  was  in 
no  danger  of  abuse.  Other  people  have  looked 
askance  at  our  experiment,  and  some  have  predicted 
its  failure,  but  we  have  kept  right  on,  in  hearty 
confidence  that  we  knew  what  was  for  our  own  wel- 
fare better  than  anyone  could  fell  us.  The  know- 
nothing  movement,  which  originated  in  a  spirit  of 
excessive  Americanism,  was  put  down  by  American 
votes  as  a  sign  that  a  majority  of  our  people  were 
willing  to  trust  the  immigant  to  defend  the  freedom 
he  has  acquired  by  making  his  home  on  our  shores. 
When,  therefore,  the  refugee  from  tyranny  in  the 
Old  World  takes  advantage  of  his  privileges  here  to 
aim  a  blow  at  the  government  which  offers  him  its 
succor;  when  the  most  fiendish  missile  known  to 
science  is  employed  to  destroy  the  official  guardians 
of  the  peace,  every  foreign-born  citizen  and  every 
workingman  in  this  broad  land  suffers  an  irreparable 
injury.  The  measure  of  it  is  not  determined  by  the 
immediate  results.  Its  worst  effects  are  so  subtle 
that  they  can  be  traced  only  by  the  keenest  observa- 
tion, but  they  are  inevitable.  They  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  word  "distrust."  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens  whose  social  and  political  influence  cannot 
be  discounted  become  filled  with  an  indefinable  fear. 
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They  mean  to  be  just,  and  to  discriminate  fairly  be- 
tween the  real  workingman  asserting  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  rights,  and  the  sham  workingman 
whose  soul  thirsts  for  pillage,  and  whose  blouse  is 
worn  merely  to  give  the  color  of  respectability  to 
his  conspiracies ;  they  aim  to  distinguish  between  the 
foreign  victim  of  oppression,  who  comes  under  the 
folds  of  our  flag  because  he  loves  liberty,  and  the 
foreign  adventurer  who  waves  aloft  the  stars  and 
stripes  only  till  he  can  get  a  chance  to  run  up  his  red 
banner  of  license  above  them.  But,  try  as  they  may, 
they  cannot  make  their  discrimination  complete 
while  such  events  as  the  Chicago  riot  occasionally 
occur.  There  lurks  somewhere  within  them  the 
ghost  of  a  notion  that,  because  a  tongue  speaks  a  for- 
eign language  more  fluently  than  English,  the  law 
had  better  put  a  bridle  on  it.  Little  by  little  this 
feeling  will  be  reflected  in  legislative  restrictions. 
There  will  be  a  reaction,  slow  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  its  degrees,  from  the  liberty  which  has 
been  steadily  broadening  since  the  establishment  of 
democratic  government  in  America.  The  precau- 
tions for  public  safety  will  be  marked  with  sharper 
lines.  The  bayonet  will  follow  closer  and  quicker 
behind  the  billy  for  the  suppression  of  disorder. 
The  springs  of  sympathy,  which  have  been  so 
prompt  to  flow  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  over- 
worked and  poorly-paid  laborer,  or  to  the  cry  of 
distress  from  the  Old  World  revolutionist,  will  be 
dried  up.  There  will  creep  into  the  mind  of  every 
man  who,  by  industry  or  inheritance,  has  acquired  a 
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little  property  which  he  prizes,  a  suspicion  that  per- 
haps the  conservative  philosophers  of  Europe  are 
right,  and  we  have. too  ranch  liberty  over  here. 

If  it  be  true  that  our  free  institutions  are  on  trial, 
and  that  the  present  test  will  decide  whether  they 
are  a  success  or  a  failure,  let  the  test  be  made  as 
thorough  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  We  must 
show  that  the  American  people  are  as  ready  to  put 
down  lawlessness  as  to  fight  for  liberty. 


STRIKES  AND  ARBITRATION. 

BY  T.  V.  POWDERLY,  G.  W.  M.  K.  OF  L. 

THE  prospect  for  the  future  of  the  laboring  man 
in  America  is  brighter  to-day  than  it  ever  was,  not- 
withstanding the  seemingly  "strained  relations"  at 
present  existing  between  employer  and  employe. 

That  we  are  passing  through  an  epidemic  of 
strikes,  lockouts  and  boycotts  is  true,  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
growing  power  of  organization  we  should  have  a 
great  many  more  strikes  to  contend  with  than  we 
have  had  for  .the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year. 

The  growth  of  organization  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  steady  and  healthy.  It  is  only  where 
organization  is  in  its  infanc}T  that  serious  troubles 
such  as  strikes  and  lockouts  exist.  The  causes  from 
which  strikes  and  lockouts  spring  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  troubles  as  they  arise  are  different.  In 
places  where  no  organizations  of  labor  exist,  or 
where  the  seeds  of  organization  have  just  been 
planted,  disputing  parties  are  apt  to  become  involved 
in  strikes.  The  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  that 
4*  [81] 
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proposition  are  as  follows  :  until  recently  very  few 
workingmen  dared  to  express  their  opinion  in  public 
on  the  subject  of  labor,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  almost  certain  of  an  immediate  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  the  man  or  company  they  worked  for, 
if  it  became  known  that  they  in  any  way  favored  the 
association  of  workingmen  for  mutual  protection. 
With  such  a  sentiment  existing  in  the  breasts  of 
workingmen  they  could  not  be  expected  to  feel  very 
kindly  toward  the  employer  who  so  jealously 
watched  their  every  movement,  and  who,  by  his 
actions,  made  them  feel  that  they  were  regarded 
rather  as  serfs  than  freemen.  While  the  real  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  land  remained  in  enforced  silence, 
except  where  it  could  be  heard  through  the  medium 
of  the  press  and  rostrum  through  chosen  leaders, 
another  class  of  men  who  seldom  worked  would 
insist  on  "  representing  labor,"  and,  in  making  glow- 
ing speeches  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  man,  would 
urge  the  "  abolition  of  property,"  or  the  equal  divis- 
ion of  wealth  ;"  such  speakers  very  often  suggesting 
that  a  good  thing  to  do  would  be  to  ''•  hang  capitalists 
to  lampposts."  The  employer  of  labor  who  listened 
to  such  speeches  felt  that  in  suppressing  organization 
among  his  workmen  he  was  performing  a  laudable 
act.  Yet  lie  was  by  that  means  proving  himself  to 
be  the  most  powerful  ally  the  anarchist  could  wish 
for.  He  caused  his  employes  to  feel  that  he  took 

Uo  interest  in  them  other  than  to  get  as  many  hours 
f  toil  out  of  them  for  as  few  shillings  as  possible. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  employer,  who  was 
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himself  responsible  for  the  smothering  of  the  honest 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  labor,  became 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  the  raw  head  and  bloody 
bones  curbstone  orator  was  the  real  representative  of 

4  labor,  and  determined  to  exercise  more  vigilance  and 
precaution  than  ever  in  keeping  his  "  help  "  out  of 
the  labor  society.  The  speaker  who  hinted  at  or 

>  advocated  the  destruction  of  property  or  the  hanging 
of  capitalists  to  lamp-posts,  was  shrewd  enough  to 
speak  very  kindly,  and  in  a  knowing  manner,  of 
labor  associations,  giving  out  the  impression  that  lie 
held  membership  in  one  or  more  of  them.  Working- 
men  who  were  denied  the  right  to  organize,  very 
frequently  went  to  hear  Mr.  Scientific  lecture  on  the 
best  means  of  handling  dynamite.  And  when  the 
speaker  portrayed  the  wrongs  of  labor,  the  thought- 
ful workman  could  readily  trace  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  employer  painted  by  the  lecturer  and  the 
man  he  himself  worked  for.  Workmen  employed 
by_  those  who  frowned  on  labor  organization^  bftp.n.mn 
sullen  and  morose _L  they  saw  in  every  action  of  the 
superintendent  another  innovation  on  their  rights, 
and  they  finally  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
oppression,  organize  and  assert  their  manhood.  The 
actions  of  the  superintendent,  or  boss,  very  often 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  employer  and 
employee.  When  the  organization  did  come  it 
found  a  very  bitter  feeling  existing  on  both  sides, 
and  before  studying  the  laws  of  the  society  they 
joined,  or  becoming  conversant  with  its  rules  or 
regulations  regarding  the  settlement  of  disputes  or 
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grievances,  the  workmen  determined  to  wipe  out  of 
existence  the  whole  system  of  petty  tyrannies  that 
had  been  practiced  on  them  for  years.  Not  being 
drilled  in  organization,  and  feeling  that  the  employer 
would  not  treat  with  them,  the  only  remedy  suggest- 
ing itself  was  the  strike.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  employer,  who  felt  that  every  move  of  his  work- 
men in  organization  would  be  directed  against  his 
interests,  determined  to  take  time  by  the  forlockarid 
turn  them  all  out  on  the  street.  Thus  we  find  the 
organization  in  its  infancy  face  to  face  with  a  strike 
or  lockout. 

This  condition  of  affairs  existed  in  a  great  many 
places  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  Absorbed  in  the  task  of  get- 
ting large  dividends,  the  employer  seldom  inquired 
of  his  superintendent  how  he  managed  the  business 
intrusted  to  his  keeping,  or  how  he  treated  the 
employes.  In  thousands  of  places  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  many  superintendents,  foremen,  or 
petty  bosses  are  interested  in  stores,  corner  groceries 
or  saloons.  In  many  places  the  employe  is  told 
plainly  that  he  must  deal  at  the  store,  or  get  his 
liquor  from  the  saloon  in  which  his  boss  has  an 
interest  ;  in  others  he  is  given  to  understand  that 
he  must  deal  in  these  stores  or  saloons,  or  forfeit  his 
situation.  Laws  have  been  passed  in  some  States 
against  the  keeping  of  company  stores,  but  the  stores 
are  kept  nevertheless,  and  workmen  are  made  to 
feel  that  they  must  patronize  them. 

In  many  cases  the  owners  of  mills,  factories  or 
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mines  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  institu- 
tions as  the  "pluck  me  " — the  name  applied  to  the 
company  store — but  they  stand  so  far  away  from 
their  employes  that  they  cannot  hear  the  murmur 
of  complaint,  and  if  a  whisper  of  It  ever  does  reach 
their  ears  it  comes  through  the  boss  who  is  not  only 
interested  in  the  store,  but  in  keeping  its  existence  a 
secret  from  his  employer.  The  keeping  of  such 
stores  is  another  source  of  injustice  to  workmen,  for 
their  existence  tends  to  widen  the  breach  between 
employer  and  employe.  It  may  seem  that  I  am 
dealing  with  insignificant  things  in  this  paper,  but 
when  the  statement  is  made,  that  seven  out  of  every 
ten  superintendents  or  bosses  are  interested  in  the 
management  and  derive  profits  from  the  operation 
of  stores  which  employes  are  forced  to  patronize,  I 
make  an  assertion  which  can  be  proved.  In  a  coun- 
try where  every  man,  no  matter  how  humble,  is 
taught  from  his  infancy  that  he  stands  the  equal  of 
all  other  men,  it  is  but  natural  for  a  citizen  who  is 
given  to  understand  that  he  must  patronize  a  certain 
store,  or  that  he  cannot  join  a  certain  society,  to  feel 
restive,  and  where  so  much  is  promised  and  so 
little  obtained,  men  are  apt  to  lose  faith  in  a  law- 
making  system  which  obliges  the  workman  himself 
to  become  complainant  and  prosecutor  in  cases  where 
the  laws  are  violated  to  his  detriment.  If  he  prose- 
cutes he  is  discharged.  If  he  does  not  prosecute  for 
infractions  of  law  but  simply  complains,  he  is  told 
to  invoke  the  majesty  of  the  law  in  his  own  behalf. 
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In  this  way  law  is  disregarded  ;  it  becomes  a  dead 
letter ;  men  lose  hope  in  law  and  law-makers. 

The  constant  itching  and  irritation  caused  by  the 
indifference  of  the  employer  to  their  welfare,  and  the 
injustices  practiced  on  them  by  petty  bosses,  go  on 
until  the  men  feel  that  the  only  remedy  is  through 
the  strike.  In  this  way  men  who  belong  to  no  organ- 
ization are  launched  into  strikes. 

Workingmen  are  not,  as  a  rule,  educated  men. 
When  the  strike  does  come,  while  they  feel  that  they 
have  been  wronged,  yet  they  are  lacking  in  the  com- 
mand of  language  necessary  to  state  their  case  prop- 
erly to  the  world,  and,  hence,  set  forth  their  claims 
in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  prejudices  or  create  false 
impressions.  The  other  side  having  the  advantage 
of  education,  either  personally  or  by  right  of  pur- 
chase, can  and  does  mold  public  opinion  in  a  great 
many  cases. 

I  have  pointed  out  one  or  two  of  the  little  things 
which  cause  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  vexation 
to  workingmen  ;  others  have  pointed  out  the  root  of 
the  evil.  The  workingman  of  the  United  States  will 
soon  realize  that  he  possesses  the  power  which  kings 
once  held — that  he  has  a  right  to  manage  his  own 
affairs.  The  power  of  the  king  has  passed  away. 
The  power  of  wealth  is  passing  away.  The  evening 
shadows  are  closing  in  upon  the  day  when  immenee 
private  fortunes  can  be  acquired.  The  new  power 
dawning  upon  the  world  is  that  of  the  workingman 
to  rule  his  own  destinies.  That  power  can  no  longer 
be  kept  from  him.  How  will  he  wield  it? 
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This  question  is  of  great  concern  not  only  to  the 
workingmen  but  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  hand  of  every  citizen  who  loves  his  country  should 
be  extended  to  assist  the  new  ruler.  I  have  no  fears 
because  of  the  present  apparently  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  labor  world,  on  the  contrary  the  signs  are 
very  hopeful.  Wendell  Phillips  once  said,  "  Never 
look  for  an  age  when  the  people  can  be  quiet  and 
safe.  At  such  times  Despotism  like  a  shrouding 
mist  steals  over  the  mirror  of  Free  lorn." 

The  people  are  not  quiet  to-day,  but  they  are 
safe.  It  is  the  power  of  monopoly  that  is  not  safe. 

The  men  who  pile  up  large  fortunes  must  compen- 
sate for  that  privilege  in  the  payment  of  a  graduated 
income  tax.  The  blessings  which  they  derive  fro;n 
wealth  must  be  shared  by  the  nation  from  which 
they  extract  that  wealth. 

The  hours  of  labor  must  be  reduced  throughout 
the  nation,  so  that  the  toilers  may  have  more  time  in 
which  to  learn  the  science  of  self  government. 
Labor-saving  machinery  instead  of  making  a  slave  of 
man  must  become  his  servant.  How  will  the  work- 
ingman  wield  his  power?  Organized  labor  says  the 
power  will  be  wisely  handled,  but  we  must  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  vast  middle  classes.  The 
employer  and  employed  must  no  longer  stand  apart. 
The  barriers  of  pride,  caste,  greed,  hatred,  and  bit- 
terness must  be  torn  down.  The  workingman  and 
his  employer  must  meet  face  to  face,  they  must  dis- 
cuss every  detail  in  the  management  of  the  concerns 
they  are  jointly  operating.  No  sacrifice  of  principle 
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on  the  one  hand  or  of  mar  hood  on  the  other  need 
attend  such  a  transaction.  In  the  management  of 
great  or  small  concerns  each  grievance,  each  trouble 
or  difference,  whether  in  relation  to  discipline  or 
wages,  should  be  talked  over  in  a  conciliatory  spirit 
and  arbitrated.  Joint  boards  of  arbitration  should  be 
formed  between  manufacturer  and  workmen  all  over 
the  country.  Each  party  should  devote  considerable 
time  to  the  perfecting  of  the  plans  best  suited  to 
their  interests  or  surroundings,  for  rules  governing 
one  case  or  locality  might  not  work  well  in  another. 
Having,  after  careful  deliberation,  agreed  upon 
the  rules,  each  party  should  sign  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, binding  itself  to  abide  by  them  until  changed 
by  consent  of  both.  Agreements  of  this  kind  will 
be  the  means  of  settling  differences  as  they  arise,  and 
with  their  inauguration,  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boy- 
cotts will  not  be  entered  upon  so  readily,  and  if  ever 
called  into  play,  then  only  as  the  very  last  resort. 
— From  North  American  Review  for  J/#y,  1886. 


AN  EMPLOYER'S  VIEW   OF    THE   LABOR 
QUESTION. 

ANDREW   CARNEGIE. 

THE  struggle  in  which  labor  has  been  engaged 
during  the  past  three  hundred  years,  first  against  au- 
thority and  then  against  capital,  has  been  a  trium- 
phal march.  Victory  after  victory  lias  been 
achieved.  Even  so  late  as  in  Shakespeare's  time  re- 
mains of  villeinage  or  serfdom  still  existed  in  Eng- 
land. Before  that  not  only  the  labor  but  the  person 
of  the  laborer  belonged  to  the  chief.  The  workers 
were  either  slaves  or  serfs ;  men  and  women  were 
sold  with  the  estate  upon  which  they  worked,  and 
became  the  property  of  the  new  lord,  just  as  did  the 
timber  which  grew  on  the  land  purchased,  in  these 
days  we  hear  nothing  of  strikes  or  of  trades  unions, 
or  differences  of  opinion  between  employer  and 
employed.  The  fact  is,  labor  had  then  no  right 
which  the  chief,  or  employer,  was  bound  to  respect. 
Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
position  of  the  laborer  in  some  departments  was  such 
as  can  scarcely  be  credited.  What  do  our  laboring 
friends  think  of  this,  that  down  to  1779  the  miners 
of  Britian  were  in  a  state  of  serfdom.  They  "  were 
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compelled  by  law  to  remain  in  the  pits  as  long  as  the 
owner  chose  to  keep  them  at  work  there,  and  were 
actually  sold  as  part  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
works.  If  they  accepted  an  engagement  elsewhere, 
their  master  could  always  have  them  fetched  back 
and  flogged  as  thieves  for  having  attempted  to  rob 
him  of  their  labor.  This  law  was  modified  in  1779, 
but  was  not  repealed  till  after  the  Acts  passed  in 
1797  and  1799."  ("  The  Trades  Unions  of  Eii^and," 
p.  119.)  This  was  only  ninety-seven  years  ago. 
Men  are  still  living  who  were  living  then.  Again, 
in  France  as  late  as  1806,  every  workman  hud  to 
procure  a  license;  and  in  Russia,  down  to  our  own 
days,  agricultural  laborers  were  sold  with  the  soil 
they  tilled. 

Consider  the  change,  nay,  the  revolution  !  Now 
the  poorest  laborer  in  America  or  in  England,  or 
indeed  throughout  the  civilized  world,  who  can 
handle  a  pick  or  shovel,  stands  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  purchaser  of  his  labor.  lie  sells  or  with- 
holds it  as  may  seem  best  to  him.  He  negotiates 
and  thus  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  con- 
tractor. When  he  has  performed  the  work  he  bar- 
gained to  do,  he  owes  his  employer  nothing,  and  is 
not  under  any  obligation  to  him.  Not  only  has  the 
laborer  conquered  his  political  and  personal  freedom  ; 
he  has  achieved  industrial  freedom  as  well,  as  far  as 
the  law  can  give  it,  and  he  now  fronts  his  master, 
proclaiming  himself  his  equal  under  the  law. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  complete  revolution,  it 
is  evident  that  labor  and  capital  have  not  yet  evolved 
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their  permanent  relations  to  each  other.  The  present 
adjustment  does  not  work  without  friction,  and 
changes  must  be  made  before  we  can  have  industrial 
peace.  To-day  we  find  collisions  between  these  for. 
ces,  capital  and  labor,  when  there  should  be 
combination.  The  mill-hands  of  an  industrial  village 
in  France  have  just  risen  against  their  employers, 
attacked  the  manager's  home  and  killed  him.  The 
streets  of  another  French  village  are  barricaded 
against  the  expected  forces  of  order.  The  ship- 
builders of  Sunderland,  in  England,  are  at  the  verge 
of  starvation,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  their  em- 
ployers; and  Leicester  has  just  been  the  scene  of 
industrial  riots.  In  our  country  labor  disputes  and 
strikes  were  never  so  numerous  as  now.  East  and 
West,  North  and  South,  everywhere,  there  i.s  unrest, 
showing  that  an  equilibrium  has  not  yet  been  reached 
between  employers  and  employed. 

A  strike  or  lockout  is,  in  itself,  a  ridiculous  aff;i:r. 
Whether  a  failure  or  a  success,  it  gives  no  direct 
proof  of  its  justice  or  injustice.  In  this  it  resembles 
war  between  two  nations.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
strength  and  endurance  between  the  contestants. 
The  gauge  of  battle  or  the  duel  is  not  more  senseless 
as  a  means  of  establishing  what  is  just  and  fair  than 
an  industrial  strike  or  lockout.  It  would  be  folly  to 
conclude  that  we  have  reached  any  permanent  adjust- 
ment between  capital  and  labor  until,  strikes  and 
lockouts  are  as  much  things  of  the  past  as  the  gauge 
of  battle  or  the  duel  have  become  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced communities. 
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Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  some  further  modi- 
fications must  be  made  between  capital  and  labor,  I 
propose  to  consider  the  various  plans  that  have  been 
suggested  by  which  labor  can  advance  another  stage 
in  its  development  in  relation  to  capital.  And,  as  a 
preliminary,  let  it  be  noted  that  it  is  only  labor  and 
capital  in  theit  greatest  masses  which  it  is  necessary 
to  consider.  It  is  only  in  large  establishments  that 
the  industrial  unrest  of  which  I  have  spoken 
ominously  manifests  itself.  The  farmer  who  hires  a 
man  to  assist  him,  or  the  gentleman  who  engages  a 
groom  or  a  butler,  is  not  affected  by  strikes.  The 
innumerable  cases  in  which  a  few  men  only  are 
directly  concerned,  which  comprise  in  the  aggregate 
the  most  of  labor,  present  upon  the  whole  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  This  clears  the 
ground  of  much,  and  leaves  us  to  deal  only  with  the 
immense  mining  and  manufacturing  concerns  of 
recent  growth,  in  which  capital  and  labor  often  array 
themselves  in  alarming  antagonism. 

Among  the  expedients  suggested  for  their  better 
reconciliation,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the 
idea  of  co-opertion,  or  the  plan  by  which  the  workers 
are  to  become  part  owners  in  enterprises,  and  share 
their  fortunes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  could 
be  effected  it  would  have  the  same  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  workman  which  the  ownership  of  land  has 
upon  the  man  who  has  hitherto  tilled  the  land  for 
another.  The  sense  of  ownership  would  make  of 
him  more  of  a  man  as  regards  himself,  and  hence 
more  of  a  citizen  as  regards  the  commonwealth. 
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But  we  are  here  met  by  a  difficulty  which  I  con- 
fess I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome,  and  which 
renders  me  less  sanguine  than  I  should  like  to  be  in 
regard  to  co-operation.  The  difficulty  is  this,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  inherent  to  all  gigantic  manu- 
facturing, mining  and  confmercial  operations.  Two 
men  or  two  combinations  of  men  will  erect  blast 
furnaces,  iron-mills,  cotton-mills  or  piano  manu- 
factories adjoining  each  other,  or  engage  in  shipping 
or  commercial  business.  They  will  start  with  equal 
capital  and  credit ;  and  to  those  only  superficially 
acquainted  with  t\\Q  personnel  oi.  these  concerns,  suc- 
cess will  seem  as  likely  to  attend  the  one  as  the 
other.  Nevertheless  one  will  fail  after  dragging 
along  a  lifeless  existence,  and  pass  into  the  hands  of 
its  creditors  ;  while  the  neighboring  mill  or  business 
will  make  a  fortune  for  its  owners.  Now,  the  suc- 
cessful manufacturer,  dividing  every  month  or  every 
year  a  proportion  of  his  profits  among  his  workmen, 
either  as  a  bonus  or  as  dividends  upon  shares  owned 
by  them,  will  not  only  have  a  happy  and  contented 
body  of  operatives,  but  he  will  inevitably  attract  from 
his  rival  the  very  best  workmen  in  every  department. 
His  rival,  having  no  profits  to  divide  among  his 
workmen,  and  paying  them  only  a  small  assured  min- 
imum, to  enable  them  to  live,  finds  himself  despoiled 
of  forman  and  of  workmen  necessary  to  carry  on  his 
business  successfully.  His  workmen  are  discon- 
tented and,  in  their  own  opinion,  defrauded  of  the 
proper  fruits  of  their  skill,  through  incapacity  or 
inattention  of  their  employers.  Thus  unequal  bus- 
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iness  capacity  in  the  management  produces  unequal 
results.  It  will  be  precisely  the  same  if  one  of  these 
manufactories  belongs  to  the  workmen  themselves  ; 
but  in  this  case,  in  the  present  stage  of  development 
of  the  workmen,  the  chances  of  failure  will  be  enorm- 
ously increased.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  doubted 
whether  any  body  of  workingmen  in  the  world  could 
to  day  organize  and  successfully  carry  on  a  mining 
or  manufacturing  or  commercial  business  in  compe- 
tition with  concerns  owned  by  men  trained  to  affairs. 
If  any  such  co-operative  organization  succeeds,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  principally  owing 
to  the  exceptional  business  ability  of  one  of  the  man- 
agers, and  only  in  a  very  small  degree  to  the  efforts 
of  the  maps  of  workmen  owners.  This  business  abil- 
ity is  excessively  rare,  as  is  proved  by  the  incredibly 
large  proportion  of  those  who  enter  upon  the  stormy 
sea  of  business  only  to  fail.  I  should  say  that 
twenty  co-operative  concerns  would  fail  to  every  one 
that  would  succeed.  There  are  of  course  a  few  suc- 
cessful establishments,  notably  two  in  France  and  one 
in  England,  which  are  organized  upon  the  co-opera- 
tive plan,  in  which  the  workmen  participate  directly 
in  the  profits.  But  these  were  all  created  by  the 
present  owners,  who  now  generously  share  the  profits 
with  their  workmen,  and  who  are  making  the  suc- 
cess of  their  manufactories  upon  the  co-operative 
plan  the  proud  work  of  their  lives.  What  these 
concerns  will  become  when  the  genius  for  affairs  is  no 
longer  with  them  to  guide,  is  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt  and,  to  me,  of  foreboding.  I  can,  of  course, 
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picture  in  my  mind  a  state  of  civilization  in  which 
the  most  talented  business  men  shall  find  their  most 
cherished  work  in  carrying  on  immense  concerns,  not 
primarily  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  masses  of  workers  engaged 
therein,  and  their  families  ;  but  this  is  only  a  fore- 
shadowing of  a  dim  and  distant  future.  When  a 
class  of  such  men  has  been  evolved,  the  problem  of 
capital  and  labor  will  be  permanently  solved  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  both.  But  as  this  manifestly 
belongs  to  a  future  generation,  I  cannot  consider 
co-operation,  or  common  ownership,  as  the  next 
immediate  step  in  advance  which  it  is  possible  for 
labor  to  make  in  its  path  'ipward. 

The  next  suggestion  is,  that  peaceful  settlement 
of  differences  should  be  reached  through  arbitration. 
Here  we  are  upon  firmer  ground.  1  would  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  strike 
or  a  lockout  until  arbitration  of  differences  has  been 
offered  by  one  party  and  refused  by  the  otlier.  No 
doubt  serious  trouble  attends  even  arbitration  at 
present,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  men 
to  judge  intelligently  between  the  disputants.  There 
is  a  natural  disinclination  among  business  men  to 
expose  their  business  to  men  in  whom  they  have  not 
entire  confidence.  We  lack  so  far  in  America  a 
retired  class  of  men  of  affairs.  Our  vile  practice  is 
to  keep  on  accumulating  more  dollars  until  we  die. 
If  it  were  the  custom  here,  as  it  is  in^  England,  for 
men  to  withdraw  from  active  business  after  acquiring 
a  fortune,  this  class  would  furnish  the  proper  arbitra- 
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tors.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  ex-presidents  of 
trades  unions,  such  as  Mr.  Jarrett  or  Mr.  Wihle,  after 
they  have  retired  from  active  control,  would  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  the 
men  as  possessed  of  the  necessary  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  educated  to  a  point  where  commercial 
reasons  would  not  be  without  their  proper  weight 
upon  them.  I  consider  that  of  all  the  agencies 
immediately  available  to  prevent  wasteful  and  embit- 
tering contests  between  capital  and  labor,  arbitration 
is  the  most  powerful  and  most  beneficial. 

The  influence  of  trades-unions  upon  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  employed  has  been  much 
discussed.  Some  establishments  in  America  have 
refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  men  to  form 
themselves  into  these  unions ;  although  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  concern  in  England  would  dare  to 
take  that  position. 

This  policy,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  only  a 
temporary  phase  of  the  situation.  The  right  of  the 
workingmen  to  combine  and  to  form  trades  unions 
is  no  less  sacred  than  the  right  of  the  manufacturer 
to  enter  into  associations  and  conferences  with  his 
fellows,  and  it  must  be  sooner  or  later  conceded. 
Indeed,  it  gives  one  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Amer- 
ican workman  if  he  permits  himself  to  be  deprived 
of  a  right  which  his  fellow  in  England  has  conquered 
for  himself  long  since.  My  experience  has  been  that 
trades  unions  upon  the  whole  are  beneficial  both  to 
labor  and  to  capital.  They  certainly  educate  the 
workingmen,  and  give  them  a  truer  conception  of 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  than  they  could 
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otherwise  form. '  The  ablest  and  best  workmen 
eventually  come  to  the  front  in  these  organizations ; 
and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  more 
intelligent  the  workman  the  fewer  the  contests  with 
employers.  It  is  not  the  intelligent  workman,  who 
knows  that  labor  without  his  brother  capital  is  help- 
less, but  the  blatant  ignorant  man,  who  regards 
capital  as  the  natural  enemy  of  labor,  who  does  so 
much  to  embitter  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employed ;  and  the  power  of  this  ignorant 
demagogue  arises  chiefly  from  the  lack  of  proper 
organization  among  the  men  through  which  their 
real  voice  can  be  expressed.  The  voice  will  always 
be  found  in  favor  of  the  judicious  and  intelligent 
representative.  Of  course,  as  men  become  intelli- 
gent more  deference  must  be  paid  to  them  person- 
ally and  to  their  rights,  and  even  to  their  opinions 
and  prejudices  ;  and  upon  the  whole  a  greater  share 
of  profits  must  be  paid  in  the  day  of  prosperity  to 
the  intelligent  than  to  the  ignorant  workman.  He 
cannot  be  imposed  upon  so  readily.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  will  be  found  much  readier  to  accept 
reduced  compensation  when  business  is  depressed  ; 
and  it  is  better  in  the  long  run  for  capital  to  be 
served  by  the  highest  intelligence,  and  to  be  made 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  dealing  with  men 
who  know  what  is  due  to  them,  both  as  to  treatment 
and  compensation. 

One  great  source  of  the  trouble  between  employ- 
ers and   employed   arises   from   the  fact   that   the 
immense  establishments  of  to-day,  in  which  alone  we 
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find  serious  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor,  are 
not  managed  bj  their  owners,  but  by  salaried  officers, 
who  cannot  possibly  have  any  permanent  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  world ngmen.  These  officials  are 
chiefly  anxious  to  present  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  their  hundreds  of  share- 
holders may  receive  the  usual  dividends,  and  that 
they  may  therefore  be  secure  in  their  positions,  and 
be  allowed  to  manage  the  business  without  unpleas- 
ant interference  either  by  directors  or  share  holders. 
It  is  notable  that  bitter  strikes  seldom  occur  in  small 
establishments  where  the  owner  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  his  men,  and  knows  their  qualities, 
their  struggles,  and  their  aspirations.  It  is  the 
chairman,  situated  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  his 
men,  who  only  pays  a  flying  visit  to  the  works  and 
perhaps  finds  time  to  walk  through  the  mill  or  mine 
once  or  twice  a  year,  that  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  disputes  which  break  out  at  intervals.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  manager  who  confers  oftenest  with 
a  committee  of  his  leading  men  has  the  least  trouble 
with  his  workmen.  Although  it  may  be  impractica- 
ble for  the  presidents  of  these  large  corporations  to 
know  the  workingmen  personally,  the  manager  at 
the  mills,  having  a  committee  of  his  best  men  to 
present  their  suggestions  and  wishes  from  time  to 
time,  can  do  much  to  maintain  and  strengthen  ami- 
cable relations  if  not  interfered  with  from  head-quar- 
ters. I,  therefore,  recognize  in  trades  unions,  or, 
better  still,  in  organizations  of  the  men  of  each 
establishment,  who  select  representatives  to  speak 
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for  them,  a  means  not  of  further  embittering  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employed,  but  of 
improving  them. 

It  is  astonishing  how  small  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
part  of  the  employer  will  sometimes  greatly  benefit 
the  men.  I  remember  that  at  one  of  our  meetings 
with  a  committee,  it  was  incidentally  remarked  by 
one  speaker  that  the  necessity  for  obtaining  credit 
at  the  stores  in  the  neighborhood  was  a  grave  tax 
upon  the  men.  An  ordinary  workman,  he  said, 
could  not  afford  to  maintain  himself  and  family  for 
a  month,  and,  as  he  only  received  his  pay  monthly, 
he  was  compelled  to  obtain  credit  and  to  pay  exor- 
bitantly for  everything  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  the 
cash,  he  could  buy  at  twenty-five  per  cent.  less. 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  why  cannot  we  overcome  that  by 
paying  every  two  weeks  ?"  The  reply  was :  "  We 
did  not  like  to  ask  it,  because  we  have  always  under- 
stood that  it  would  cause  much  trouble  ;  but  if  you 
do  that,  it  will  be  worth  an  advance  of  five  per  cent, 
in  our  wages."  We  have  paid  semi-monthly  since. 
Another  speaker  happened  to  say  that  although  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  coal,  the  price  charged  for 
small  lots  delivered  at  their  houses  was  a  certain 
sum  per  bushel.  The  price  named  was  double 
what  our  best  coal  was  costing  us.  How  easy  for  us 
to  deliver  to  our  men  such  coal  as  they  required,  and 
charge  them  cost !  This  was  done  without  a  cent's 
loss  to  us,  but  with  much  gain  to  the  men.  Several 
other  points  similar  to  these  have  arisen,  by  which 
their  labors  might  be  lightened  or  prod  nets  in  creased, 
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and  others  suggesting  changes  in  machinery  or  facil- 
ities, which,  but  for  the  conferences  referred  to, 
would  have  been  unthought  of  by  the  employer-and 
probably  never  asked  for  by  the  men.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  I  attribute  the  greatest  importance 
to  an  organization  of  the  men,  through  whose  duly 
elected  representatives  the  managers  may  be  kept  in- 
formed, from  time  to  time,  of  their  grievances  and 
suggestions.  No  matter  how  able  the  manager,  the 
clever  workman  can  often  show  him  how  beneficial 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  special  branch  in  which 
that  workman  labors.  Unless  the  relations  between 
manager  and  workmen  are  not  only  amicable  but 
friendly,  the  owners  miss  much;  nor  is  any  man  a 
first-class  manager,  who  has  not  the  confidence  and 
respect,  and  even  the  admiration,  of  his  workmen. 
No  man  is  a  true  gentleman  who  does  not  inspire  the 
affection  and  devotion  of  his  servants.  The  danger 
is  that  such  committees  may  ask  conferences  too 
often  ;  three  or  four  meetings  per  year  should  be 
regarded  as  sufficient. 

I  come  now  to  the  greatest  cause  of  the  friction 
which  prevails  between  capital  and  labor  in  the 
largest  establishment,  the  real  essence  of  the  trouble, 
and  the  remedy  I  have  to  propose. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  men  are  not  paid  at  any 
time  the  compensation  proper  to  that  time.  All 
large  concerns  necessarily  keep  filled  with  orders, 
say  for  six  months  in  advance,  and  these  orders  are 
taken,  of  course,  at  prices  prevailing  when  they  are 
booked.  This  year's  operations  furnish  perhaps  the 
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best  illustration  of  the  difficulty.  Steel  rails  at  the 
end  of  last  year  for  delivery  this  year  were  $29  per 
ton  at  the  works.  Of  course  the  mills  entered 
orders  freely  at  this  price,  and  kept  on  entering 
them  until  the  demand  growing  unexpectedly  great 
carried  prices  up  to  $35  per  ton.  Now  the  various 
mills  in  America  are  compelled  for  the  next  six 
months  or  more  to  run  upon  orders  which  do  not 
average  $31  per  ton,  at  the  seaboard  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  say  $34  at  Chicago.  Transportation,  iron-stone, 
and  prices  of  all  kinds  have  advanced  upon  them  in 
the  meantime,  and  they  must  therefore  run  "for  the 
bulk  of  the  year  upon  very  small  margins  of  profit. 
But  the  men,  noticing  in  the  papers  the  "  great  boom 
in  steel  rails,"  very  naturally  demand  their  share  of 
the  advance,  and  under  our  existing  faulty  arrange- 
ments between  capital  and  labor  they  have  secured 
it.  The  employers,  therefore,  have  grudgingly  given 
what  they  know  under  proper  arrangements  they 
should  not  have  been  required  to  give ;  and  there 
has  been  friction  and  still  is  dissatisfaction  upon  the 
part  of  the  employers.  Reverse  this  picture.  The 
steel-rail  market  falls  again.  The  mills  have  still  six 
months'  work  at  prices  above  the  prevailing  market, 
and  can  afford  to  pay  men  higher  wages  than  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  market  would  apparently 
justify.  But  having  just  been  amerced  in  extra  pay- 
ments for  labor  which  they  should  not  have  paid, 
they  naturally  attempt  to  reduce  wages  as  the  market 
price  of  rails  goes  down,  and  there  arises  discontent 
among  the  men,  and  we  have  a  repetition  of  the 
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negotiations  and  strikes  which  have  characterized  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  In  other  words,  when  the 
employer  is  going  down  the  employe  insists  on  going 
up,  and  vide  versa.  What  we  must  seek  is  a  plan  by 
which  the  men  will  receive  high  wages  when  their 
employers  are  receiving  high  prices  for  the  product, 
and  hence  are  making  large  profits;  and  per  contra, 
when  the  employers  are  receiving  low  prices  for  pro- 
duct, and  therefore  small  if  any  profits,  the  men  will 
receive  low  wages.  If  this  plan  can  be  found, 
employers  and  employed  will  be  "  in  the  same 
boat,"  rejoicing  together  in  their  prosperity,  and 
calling  into  play  their  fortitude  together  in  adver- 
sity. There  will  be  no  room  for  quarrels,  and 
instead  of  a  feeling  of  antagonism  there  will  be  a 
feeling  of  partnership  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. 

There  is  a  simple  means  of  producing  this  result, 
and  to  its  genera!  introduction  both  employers  and 
employed  should  steadily  bend  their  energies. 
Wages  should  be  based  upon  a  sliding  scale,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  net  prices  received  for  product  month 
by  month.  And  I  here  gladly  pay  Mr.  Potter, 
president  of  the  North  Chicago  Boiling  Mill  Co., 
the  great  compliment  to  say  that  he  has  already 
taken  a  step  in  this  direction,  for  to-day  he  is  work- 
ing his  principal  mill  upon  this  plan.  The  result  is 
that  he  has  had  no  stoppage  whatever  this  year,  nor 
any  dissatisfaction.  All  has  gone  smoothly  along, 
and  this  in  itself  is  worth  at  least  as  much  to  the 
manufacturer  and  to  the  inen  as  the  difference  in 
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wages  one  way  or  another  which  can  arise  from  the 
new  system. 

The  celebrated  Crescent  Steel  Works  of  Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturers  of  the  highest  grades  of  tool 
steel,  pay  their  skilled  workmen  by  a  sliding-scale, 
based  upon  prices  received  for  product — an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  eminent  success  of  that  firm.  The 
"  Scale "  adopted  by  the  iron  manufacturers  and 
workmen  is  only  an  approach  to  the  true  sliding- 
scale  ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  decided  gain  both  to 
capital  and  labor,  as  it  is  adopted  from  year  to  year, 
and  hence  eliminates  strikes  on  account  of  wages 
during  the  year,  and  limits  tkese  interruptions  from 
that  cause  to  the  yearly  negotiation  as  to  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  scale.  As  this  scale,  however,  is 
not  based  upon  the  prices  actually  received  for  pro- 
duct, but  upon  the  published  list  of  prices,  which 
should  be  received  in  theory,  there  is  not  complete 
mutuality  between  the  parties.  In  depressed  times, 
such  as  the  iron  industry  has  been  passing  through 
in  recent  years,  enormous  concessions  upon  the 
published  card  prices  have  been  necess-.ry  to  effect 
sales,  and  in  these  the  workmen  have  not  shared 
with  their  employers.  If,  however,  there  was  added 
to  the  scale,  even  in  its  present  form,  a  stipulation 
that  all  causes  of  difference  which  could  not  be  post- 
poned till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  considered 
with  the  scale,  should  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
that  in  case  of  failure  of  the  owners  and  workmen 
to  agree  at  the  yearly  conference,  arbitration  should 
also  be  resorted  to,  strikes  and  lockouts  would  be 
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entirely  eliminated  from  the  iron  business ;  and  if 
the  award  of  the  arbitrators  took  effect  from  the  date 
of  reference,  the  works  could  run  without  a  day's 
interruption. 

Dismissing,  therefore,  for  the  present,  all  consid- 
eration of  co-operation  as  not  being  within  measurable 
distance,  1  believe  that  the  next  steps  in  the  advance 
toward  permanent,  peaceful  relations  between  capital 
and  labor  are — 

First :  That  compensation  be  paid  the  men  based 
upon  a  sliding  scale  in  proportion  to  the  prices  re- 
ceived for  product. 

Second :  A  proper  organization  of  the  men  of 
every  works  to  be  made,  by  which  the  natural  lead- 
ers, the  best  men,  will  eventually  come  to  the  front 
and  confer  freely  with  the  employers. 

Third :  Peaceful  arbitration  to  be  in  all  cases 
resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  differences  which 
the  owners  and  the  mill  committee  cannot  themselves 
adjust  in  friendly  conference. 

Fourth :  No  interruption  ever  to  occur  to  the 
operations  of  the  establishment,  since  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  to  take  effect  from  the 
date  of  reference. 

If  these  measures  were  adopted  by  an  establish- 
ment, several  important  advantages  would  be  gained. 

First :  The  employer  and  employed  would  sim- 
ultaneously share  their  prosperity  or  adversity  with 
each  other.  The  scale  once  settled,  the  feeling  of 
antagonism  would  be  gone,  and  a  feeling  of  mutuality 
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would  ensue.     Capital  and  labor  would  be  shoulder 
to  shoulder  supporting  each  other. 

Second  :  There  couid  be  neither  strike  nor  lock- 
out, since  both  parties  had  agreed  to  abide  by  a 
forthcoming  decision  of  disputed  points.  Knowing 
that  in  the  last  resort  strangers  were  to  be  called  in 
to  decide  what  should  be  a  family  affair,  the  cases 
would,  indeed,  be  few  which  would  not  be  amicably 
adjusted  by  the  original  parties,  without  calling  in 
others  to  judge  between  them. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  labor, 
the  evolutionist,  who  sees  nothing  but  certain  and 
steady  progrees  for  the  race,  will  never  attempt  to 
set  bounds  to  its  triumphs,  even  to  its  final  form  of 
complete  and  universal  industiial  co-operation,  which 
I  hope  is  some  day  to  be  reached.  But  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  next  step  forward  is  to  be.  in  the 
direction  I  have  here  ventured  to  point  out ;  and  as 
one  who  is  now  most  anxious  to  contribute  his  part 
toward  helping  forward  the  day  of  amicable  relations 
between  the  two  forces  of  capital  and  labor,  which 
are  not  enemies,  but  are  really  auxiliaries  who  stand 
or  fall  together,  I  ask  at  the  hands  of  both  capital 
and  labor  a  careful  consideration  of  these  views. 


SELF-HELP,  STATE-HELP,   AND   CHURCH- 
HELP  FOR  WORK1NGMEN. 


LABOR  is  ascending  the  throne  of  politics.  The 
age  of  the  workingman  has  dawned  for  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.  Universal  suffrage  gives 
even  Lazarus  a  ballot.  He  is  not  likely  to  rest  con- 
tentedly at  the  gate  of  Dives,  without  attempting  to 
employ  his  political  power  for  the  amelioration  of 
his  condition.  Face  to  face  with  the  London  riots, 
with  vast  national  and  international  societies  of  work- 
ingrnen,  and  with  a  breadth  of  suffrage  which  is  at 
once  the  glory  and  the  peril  of  modern  civilization, 
it  is  hazardous  to  commit  one's  self  to  definite  pub- 
lic positions  on  the  topics  of  capital  and  labor  ;  and 
yet  it  becomes  every  year  more  imperatively  the  duty 
of  thoughtful  citizens  to  have  clear  and  sound  opin- 
ions on  these  vexed  themes.  For  one  I  hold  the  fol- 
lowing industrial  creed,  some  years  ago  given  here 
in  extended  form,  and  not  yet  abandoned  in  a  single 
syllable.  (See  Boston  Monday  lectures  on  "  Labor  " 
and  "  Socialism.") 

1.  A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work  ought 
[106] 
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to  be  at  least  twice  what  the  laborer  must  pay  for 
his  food,  and  more,  according  to  his  skill  and  t)*» 
demand  for  it. 

2.  Fair  wages,    thus    defined,  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  fair  profits.     For 

3.  The  chief  mischief  in  the  industrial  world  is 
not  overproduction,   but  under-consumption.     Fair 
wages  broaden  the  market ;  starvation  wages  pinch 
it. 

4.  The  most  effective  church  help  or  state-help 
for  workingmen  is  that  which  leads  to  self-help. 

5.  Neither   capital   nor   labor,    neither   Church 
nor  State,  has  a  right  to  impair  freedom  of  contract 

6.  When  rich  and  poor,  under  republican  insti- 
tutions, easily  change  places  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, the  cause  of  the  poor  man  is  every  man's 
cause,  and  the  cause  of  the  rich  man  is  every  man's 
cause. 

In  another  generation,  if  you  are  a  rich  man  in 
this,  your  children  may  be  poor  ;  or,  if  you  are  a 
poor  man  in  this,  your  children  may  be  rich  ;  so  that 
I  claim  here  a  right  to  utter  the  whole  truth  in  sup- 
port of  the  just  demands  of  both  wealth  and  labor. 
The  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  of  republican 
institutions  in  modern  times,  the  abolition  of  privi- 
leged classes,  the  overturn  of  the  right  of  primogen- 
iture, the  opening  of  careers  to  talent,  has  made 
society  mobile  ;  men  go  up  and  down  ;  and  when 
property  is  widely  diffused  and  distributed  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  maintain  class  prejudices  from  period  to 
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period,  making  them  hereditary  feuds.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  Republic  never  will  have  permanent 
classes,  either  wealthy  or  poor.  Millionaires  multiply 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  but  there  sons  rarely  suc- 
ceed to  their  fathers'  places.  A  great  and  prosperous 
Republic  naturally  produces  great  capitalists,  but. 
thank  Heaven,  not  a  hereditary  plutocracy  nor  a 
hereditary  proletariat.  The  mobility  of  American 
society,  and  of  all  society  governed  under  Republican 
fashions,  is  the  best  ground  of  hope  that  justice  will 
be  done  both  to  Dives  and  to  Lazarus. 

Under  Ricardo  and  Malthus,  and  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  central  word  in 
political  economy  was  wealth ;  to-day  it  is  man. 
Bismarck,  as  is  well  known,  is  now  inclined  to  defend 
highly  philanthropic  positions  on  the  topic  of  the 
relations  of  labor  and  capital.  He  has  gone  far  over 
to  what  is  called  professorial  socialism.  The  leaders 
in  the  discussion  of  political  economy  in  the  German 
Universities  are  more  and  more  uniting  politica 
economy  with  social  economy.  The  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  not  the  largest  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the 
supreme  object  to  be  sought  in  a  rigid  industrial 
arrangement  of  society. 

Political  economy,  except  in  the  Manchester 
school,  has  given  np  the  eee-saw  theory  of  wages,  or 
the  idea  that  industrial  funds  must  be  divided  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  and  that,  therefore,  as  wages 
increase,  profits  must  diminish.  All  this  you  now 
find  discredited  by  leaders  in  political  economy,  and 
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by  no  one  more  than  by  Professor  Walker,  of  Yale, 
or  Professor  Roscher,  of  Leipzig,  or  Professor  Wag- 
ner, of  Berlin. 

Fair  profits  are  the  surplus  after  capital  has  paid 
interest  on  money  invested  in  an  enterprise,  insur- 
ance, wages,  and  the  cost  of  superintendence.  The 
margin  depends  on  a  number  of  circu instances,  and 
not  on  the  single  fact  of  the  amount  of  wages.  The 
margin  is  broad  or  narrow  according  to  the  rate  of 
interest  on  capital,  according  to  what  you  must  pay 
for  insurance  and  for  superintendence,  as  well  as 
upon  what  you  must  pay  for  wages  ;  and  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  maintain  that  there  must  be  forever  a  war 
between  capital  and  labor  because  the  wage  fund 
must  be  divided  into  two  portions.  The  old  theory 
of  Ricardo  and  Malthus  has  been  given  up  in  the 
progress  of  discussion  on  political  economy,  and  we 
have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fair  wages  and 
fair  profits  may  both  rise  together.  They  have  done 
so  repeatedly  in  the  steady  trades.  In  the  fluctuat- 
ing trades,  there  occurs,  of  course,  every  now  and 
then,  a  period  of  depression.  There  will  be  times 
when  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  seem  to  con- 
flict, and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  most  difficult 
portion  of  the  subject  that  it  is  important  to  adopt 
correct  views  as  to  the  duties  of  class  to  class,  and  of 
each  class  to  itself.  .  . 

As  to  state-help,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  dis- 
suade workingmen  from  following  Carl  Marx  and 
Lasalle,  and  to  recommend  to  them  such  institutions 
as  those  founded  by  Schulze  Delitzsch.  The  former 
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made  state-help  almost  everything;  the  hitter 
believed  in  no  state  help  that  did  not  lead  to  self-help 
for  workingmen.  He  was  born  in  Delitzsch,  in 
Saxony,  in  1801.  He  died  in  1883.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  famous  People's  Bank  in  Germany, 
and  these  are  institutions  depending  not  on  the  state, 
but  on  the  self-help  of  the  laboring  class. 

Co-operative  credit  is  what  workingmen  want  ; 
for  credit  lies  at  the  basis  of  co-operative  consumption 
and  co-operative  production.  If  laborers  are  to  com- 
pete with  capitalists,  if  the  employed  in  the  fearful 
rivalries  of  modern  industrial  life  are  .to  stand  erect 
in  conflict  with  organizations  of  employers,  working- 
men  must  have  money.  Labor  reformers  may  profit- 
ably study  these  institutions  called  the  Peoples' 
Banks  in  Germany  ;  for  they  are  so  successful  that 
they  are  able  to  borrow  millions  and  to  hold  indus- 
trial enterprises  together  without  the  slightest  assist- 
ance from  the  state.  Let  workingmen  lay  firmly  the 
corner-stone  of  co-operative  credit  in  peoples'  banks, 
and  on  that  they  may  place  co-operative  consump- 
tion, like  the  Rochdale  stores,  and  on  that  co  opera- 
tive production. 

If  American  workmen  mix  themselves  too  much 
with  socialists  of  the  European  pattern,  the  certainty 
is  that  they  will  lose  the  confidence  of  the  sounder 
portion  of  the  working  class  in  the  United  States. 
Property  is  too  widely  diffused  here  for  property  to 
be  abolished.  You  cannot  here  make  the  socialistic 
spark  fire  the  powder  of  the  workingman's  discon 
tent.  We  have  too  much  at  stake.  The  middle 
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class,  which,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  makes  np  the 
whole  American  population,  owns  the  land,  substan- 
tially ;  owns  the  middle  portion  of  property  every- 
where. And  socialism  here  will  certainly  go  to  the 
wall  as  soon  as  it  takes  off  its  mask.  Therefore,  I 
ask  workingmen  to  beware  of  the  followers  of  Lasalle 
arid  Carl  Marx,  but  to  welcome  the  followers  of 
Schnlze  Delitzsch. 

For  one,  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  go  quite  as  far 
as  Bismarck  himself  goes.  This  leader  said  not  long 
ago  in  the  Reichstag  in  Germany  :  "If  you  will  give 
the  laborer  the  right  to  labor  as  long  as  he  is  in  health 
secure  to  him  care  when  he  is  sick,  and  his  support 
when  he  is  old,  the  social  Democrats  will  blow  their 
whistles  in  vain."  When  Eugene  Ricliter  called 
Bismarck  to  account  for  propounding  this  novel  and 
startling  doctrine  that  workingmen  should  have  labor 
furnished  to  them  when  they  cannot  find  it  them- 
selves, and  be  supported  in  sickness  and  old  age,  by 
the  State,  Bismarck  replied  :  "  I  recognize  the  right 
to  labor  without  qualification,  and  shall  maintain  it 
as  long  as  I  am  in  this  place.  In  this  I  do  not  stand 
on  the  ground  of  socialism,  but  on  that  of  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  Prussia." 

Germany  is  not  under  universal  suffrage.  Ger- 
many has  such  political  arrangements  that  Bismarck 
may  possibly  feel  that  Christian  principles  justify 
positions  like  these.  He  defends  them  in  the  name 
of  Christian  solicitude  for  the  poor.  But  let  work- 
ingmen here  generally  ask  to  have  work  provided  for 
them  by  the  state,  when  they  cannot  find  it  for  them- 
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selves  ;  let  workingmen  here  ask  to  be  supported  by 
the  state  when  they  are  sick,  and  iii  their  oW-age,  and 
very  soon  they  will  be  called  paupers.  Very  soon 
public  sentiment  at  large  will  be  turned  against  them. 
You  must  not  put  j-ourself  into  Bismarck's  attitude, 
if  you  wish  to  make  your  vvorkingmen's  party  a  suc- 
cess in  a  country  that  believes  in  self-help.  The  air 
here  supports  self-help.  It  does  not  support  drones 
and  paupers,  and  still  less  does  it  support  anarchists 
and  atrocities  in  the  industrial  field. 

This  Republic  must  set  fashions  ultimately  for  the 
world,  because  the  world  is  drifting  into  republican 
institutions,  and  if  we  here  solve  the  problem  of  the 
right  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  we  shall  solve  a 
problem  that  has  importance  in  all  advanced  popula- 
tions. 

In  the  field  of  self-help  let  workingmen  study 
Industrial  Partnership  which  is  so  successful  in  Ger- 
many. Savings  banks  in  this  country  are,  of  course, 
to  some  extent,  a  substitute  for  the  German  people's 
banks ;  but  I  would  rather  that  you  would  follow 
the  lead  of  Edmund  Quincy,  and  found  banks  of 
your  own,  than  depend  exclusively  on  savings  banks. 
Let  us  recommend  building  societies,  such  as  have 
been  so  successful  in  Philadelphia.  Let  us  have 
Trades  Unions,  but  let  them  not  attempt  to  tyranize 
over  non-Union  men. 

It  wa*  thought  that  a  slave  was  always  worth 
twice  his  maintenance.  A  family  earning  less  than 
twice  what  its  food  costs  sinks  little  by  litle  in  the 
social  scale,  and  in  time  it  is  found  that  wages  lower 
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than  this  will  not  reproduce  the  population.  The 
dwingling  of  the  supply  of  laborers  becomes  the 
ghastly  response  to  this  starvation  scale  of  prices. 

We  must  support  industrial  populations  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  not  dwindle  either  in  numbers 
or  efficiency,  by  death  or  disability ;  and  less  pay 
than  what  I  have  called  natural  wages  does  end  in 
such  a  dwelling  of  the  industrial  population  all  over 
the  world. 

Let  workingmen  avoid  strikes  and  support  every 
scheme  for  arbitration.  A  question  has  been'handed 
to  me,  which  I  will  answer  in  this  connection,  as  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
for  the  establishment  of  State  Boards  of  arbitration. 
1  beg  leave  to  give  these  seven  reasons  why  that  bill 
should  become  a  law. 

1.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  It  has  the  full  indorsement  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor. 

3.  It  omits  provisions  giving  the  force  of  law  to 
the  decisions  of  the  arbitrators. 

4.  It  creates  a  board  much  like  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  whieh  is  practically  a  state 
Board  of  Arbitration  between  railroads  and  their 
patrons,  and  which  has  worked  well.     The  decisions 
of  the  railway  commissioners  have  in  practice  had 
the  force  of  court  decrees. 

5.  It  seems  likely  to  prevent  many  strikes  before 
they  begin. 

6.  It  seems  well  adapted  to  settle  strikes  Speedily 
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and  justly,  and  so  save  vvorkingmcn  and  employers 
from  the  losses  occasioned  by  interruptions  of 
labor. 

7.  Many  similar  boards  in  England  have  worked 
well  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

My  interest  in  the  topic  of  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital  comes  from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  man, 
and  believe  that  the  sky  is  the  roof  of  but  one  family. 
— Extract  from  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Boston,  Monday 
Lectures. 


PKOFIT-SHARLNG. 

A  FIRM  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  Auburn,  Me., 
have  submitted  to  their  750  employes  a  plan  by 
which  the  net  profits  of  the  business  shall  be  divided 
among  the  workmen.  The  men  are  first  to  receive 
as  high  wages  as  are  paid  by  competing  firms,  and 
afterward  are  to  share  in  the  net  profits  in  propor- 
tion to  the  labor  contributed  by  each.  In  connection 
with  this  a  very  instructive  review  of  similar  effort* 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  appears  in  the 
new  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor 
Bureau.  The  report  first  briefly  describes  co-opera- 
tion and  profit  sharing  methods  which  have  been 
tested  abroad.  It  then  sets  forth  the  plan  of  profit- 
sharing  for  a  longtime  followed  in  the  Massachusetts 
fisheries.  "  Several  important  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  which  the  system  has  been  tested  for  a 
number  of  years  are  mentioned  ;  the  establishment 
of  Cameron  &Co.,  in  this  city,  which  divided  profits 
for  eight  years  until  Mr.  Cameron's  death ;  the 
establishment  of  Brewster  &  Co.,  which  continued 
to  divide  profits  for  two  years  until  the  men  dis- 
solved the  agreement  by  a  strike  ;  and  the  Peace 
Dale  Woolen  manufactory,  which  has  divided  prof- 
its since  1878.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
illustrations  given,  however,  is  that  of  the  Pillsbury 
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Flour  Mills  ut  Minneapolis,  though  for  more  than 
ten  years  there  have  been  in  operation  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  seven  to  ten  corporations  formed 
under  the  Massachusetts  law. 

The  experience  in  this  country  thus  far,  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  favorable  to  this  form  of  adjustment. 
It  does  not  altogether  prevent  unreasonable  strikes ; 
thus,  the  workmen  of  Brewster  &  Co.  struck  for 
eight  hours  a  day,  though  they  had  it  in  their  own 
power  through  their  board  of  governors  to  make 
eight  hours  a  working  day,  and  by  striking  they  for- 
feited a  dividend  of  $11,000  which  would  have  been 
due  a  month  later,  besides  losing  $8,000  in  wages, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  went  back  to  work  on 
the  old  plan  of  simple  wages.  But  there  are  very 
few  cases  in  which  workers  have  shown  so  little 
intelligence  in  regard  to  their  own  interests.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  harmony  of 
interests  between  employers  and  employed  has 
clearly  prevented  controversies  and  increased  the 
prosperity  of  the  enterprise. 

The  amount  of  dividends  paid,  in  addition  to 
regular  wages,  has  been  very  variable.  In  the 
Peace  Dale  establishment,  no  dividends  were  paid 
the  first  year,  5  per  cent,  the  second,  5  per  cent,  in 
the  third,  and  3  per  cent,  in  the  fourth  and  in  the 
fifth  year,  but  after  the  fifth  year  the  adoption  of 
ten  instead  of  eleven  hours  for  the  day's  work 
reduced  profits  so  that  no  dividends  were  declared. 
The  Pillsbury  establishment  has  paid  three  dividends 
of  $25,000,  $26,000  and  $35,000,  but  all  the  men  are 
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not  included  in  the  arrangement ;  dividends  are  paid 
to  those  who  have  continuously  remained  in  service 
for  five  years,  and  the  number  of  these  is  of  course 
increasing ;  and  dividends  are  also  paid  to  men  in 
certain  positions  of  responsibility  without  regard  to 
their  length  of  service.  It  is  still  a  question  to  be 
determined  by  experience  whether  it  is  wiser  to 
distribute  the  entire  dividend  in  cash,  or  to  reserve  a 
part  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  as  is  done  in 
many  establishments  abroad  ;  whether  it  is  better  to 
pay  a  dividend  after  a  dividend  has  been  made  to 
capital,  or  before  or  at  the  same  time  with  such  a 
dividend  ;  and  in  what  mode,  if  at  all,  the  power  of 
the  employers  to  discharge  negligent  or  incompetent 
hands  shall  be  limited.  The  Massachusetts  report 
clearly  indicates  the  opinion  that,  where  profit-sharing 
is  attempted,  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
men  that  the  power  of  the  employer  to  get  rid  of 
those  who  are  not  efficient  shall  be  unrestricted,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  that  in  other  countries,  where  the 
men  themselves  have  associated  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  agreeing  to  divide  profits,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  that  the  association  should  exercise  for  the 
protection  of  faithful  workers  the  same  unrestrained 
power  to  discharge  those  who  are  negligent  or  ineffi- 
cient that  is  claimed  by  individual  employers  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  If  capital 
takes  all  the  risks,  whether  it  be  furnished  by  the 
men  themselves  or  not,  it  must  in  any  case  retain  a 
power  of  self-protection.  N.  Y.  Tribune,  April 
8,  1886. 


THE  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

EDWARD   ATKINSON. 

THERE  have  been  many  efforts  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor  by  statute  regulations.  So  far  as  these 
laws  kave  been  necessary  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren, these  statutes  have  had  a  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence. In  other  respects  their  effect  has  been  very 
slight.  They  can  be  applied  effectually  only  to  fac- 
tories, in  which  large  numbers  of  persons  are  congre- 
gated. .  .  . 

When  the  factory  system  was  first  introduced, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  the  hours 
of  labor  were  fourteen  per  day,  the  work  was  ardu- 
ous and  continuous,  the  mills  low-studded  and  ill- 
ventilated. 

In  1840,  the  average  factory  operative,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  a  cotton  mill  in  New  England 
earned  $175  per  year  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours' 
work  per  day ;  the  opportunity  to  attain  even  such 
wages  was  eagerly  grasped  by  the  farmers' daughters 
of  New  England.  Since  that  date  great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  machinery,  etc.  It  has 
become  possible  to  supply  the  textile  fabrics  necessary 
for  consumption  in  ten  to  eleven  hours  per  day  ;  the 
farmers'  daughters  have  gone  up  into  higher  employ 
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merits ;  their  places  have  been  filled  mainly  by  foreign 
laborers  who  now  earn  in  the  same  factories  more 
than  double  the  wages  per  hour,  and  nearly  double 
the  wages  per  year  as  compared  to  1840,  and  under 
vastly  better  conditions.  In  certain  factories  of 
which  the  writer  has  positive  knowledge  the  wages 
are  on  the  average  $285  to  $290  per  year  for  ten  and 
a  half  hours  per  day,  against  $175  to  $180  in  1840 
for  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours. 

This  change  has  been  effected  with  little  regard 
to  statutes,  a  very  large  number  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent employers  iu  factories  having  long  since  reached 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  profit  to  themselves 
in  excessive  hours  of  work  and  no  benefit  to  work- 
ing people  in  the  long  run,  even  if  a  little  higher 
wages  be  earned  in  long  hours  as  compared  to  short. 
Many  of  the  most  intelligent  employers  work  their 
machinery  only  ten  hours  by  their  own  choice. 

It  has  been  said  that  statutes  have  been  applied, 
if  applied  at  all,  only  to  those  who  work  in  factories, 
with  perhaps  a  very  few  others  engaged  in  special 
employments.  Hence  the  statutes  respecting  hours 
of  labor  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  affect  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  in  depriving  them  of  actual  freedom  of  contract 
in  the  distribution  of  their  own  time. 

If  we  conclude  under  the  head  of  Collective 
Factory  Labor  all  the  operatives  in  the  textile 
factories,  in  the  machine  shops  and  iron  works,  in  the 
mines  and  other  departments  of  such  work,  and  add 
thereto  all  the  tailors  and  tailoresses,  all  the  seam- 
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stresses,  all  the  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and  all  others 
who  are  engaged  in  occupations  in  which  the  tendency 
is  toward  the  collective  factory  work,  but  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  are  ontside  the  factories,  we  shall 
find  in  the  list  of  occupations  of  the  census  of  1880 
less  than  one  hundred  in  each  one  thousand  of  all 
who  were  engaged  in  any  kind  of  gainful  occupation 
in  that  year  in  this  class. 

It  is  significant  that  most  of  the  strikes  have 
occurred  in  the  specific  branches  of  industry  in  which 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  deprive  the  working 
people  of  the  control  of  their  own  time  by  legal 
restrictions  upon  the  hours  of  labor. 

Next  to  the  factory  operatives,  the  largest  single 
body  of  working  people  aside  from  those  engaged  in 
agriculture,  consists  of  railroad  employes.  They 
may  be  said  to  stand  midway  between  the  collective 
factory  work  and  the  individual  mechanic  or  farmer 
who  does  his  work  where  the  work  is  to  be  done, 
wherever  it  may  be.  In  this  class  of  railway 
employes  some  important  strikes  have  lately  occur- 
red, the  full  import  of  which  does  not  yet  appear. 

The  true  remedy  for  strikes  and  for  obnoxious 
meddlesome  interference  by  statute  with  the  liberty 
of  contract  on  the  part  of  adults,  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  special  organizations  of  labor,  which 
have  lately  become  so  prominent.  Until  quite  a 
recent  period  the  so-called  labor  reformers,  who  have 
been  apt  to  promote  strikes,  have  not  been  men  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  become  true  leaders ;  they  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  mere  agitators.  Their  influence  has 
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been  felt  only  by  isolated  bodies  of  workmen  here 
and  there,  but  has  been  of  no  general  importance. 
More  recent  occurrences  have  brought  an  abler  body 
of  men  to  the  front.  This  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  attempt  to  widen  the  organization  of  laborers, 
and  to  cover  a  broader  Held.  Such  an  undertaking 
calls  for  ability  and  energy  as  well  as  character  and 
integrity  ;  and  in  this  natural  order  such  men  have 
appeared,  who  are  now  endeavoring  to  direct  and 
control  by  general  organization  all  the  special  organ- 
ization of  working  people.  They  are,  of  course,  mak- 
ing grave  errors ;  but  being  men  of  ability,  none  will 
find  out  sooner  than  themselves  the  errors  in  their 
work,  and  they  may  then  become  most  useful  and 
true  leaders. 

For  instance,  what  is  it  that  stops  enterprise, 
prevents  the  extension  of  useful  arts,  and  keeps 
capital  in  a  sort  of  enforced  idleness  or  disuse  at  the 
present  moment  ?  Just  one  thing  ;  and  that  is  this 
very  attempt  to  take  away  from  the  working  man 
the  liberty  to  make  his  own  bargain  in  his  own  way, 
and  to  subject  him  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  by-laws  of  an  organization  which  he  has  only 
entered  with  the  expectation  of  improving  his  con- 
dition. 

There  is  but  one  thing  which  we  all  have  in 
common,  rich  and  poor  alike  ;  and  that  is  time. 
The  man  who  controls  his  own  time,  who  disposes 
of  it  in  his  own  way,  is  the  man  who  will  succeed. 
The  man  who  combines  with  others  in  the  attempt 
to  control  and  regulate  the  work  of  other  men  who 
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do  not  belong  to  their  association,  and  to  dictate  how 
they  shall  make  use  of  their  time,  can  only  influence 
industry  for  a  very  short  period.  The  most  intel- 
ligent among  those  who  join  in  this  attempt  will 
either  alter  the  by-laws  and  do  away  with  any  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty,  or  qnit  the  union  to 
which  they  have  attached  themselves.  Skillful 
workmen  who  are  masters  of  their  art  will  soon  see 
that  any  other  course  would  reduce  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  industrious  workman  to  the  level  of 
the  least  skillful  and  the  least  competent  in  the 
trade. 

The  true  object  of  association  is  that  each  man 
may  find  out  by  contact  or  correspondence  with  his 
fellows  how  he  may  develop  his  own  individuality, 
his  own  capacity — find  out  what  his  own  work  is 
really  worth,  and  how  to  obtain  its  full  value  with- 
out reducing  himself  to  the  level  of  any  shiftless  or 
idle  person  who  may  have  joined  the  association 
with  the  expectation  of  being  sustained  in  his 
incapacity  at  the  cost  of  his  fellow  workmen. 

Thd  evil  of  undertaking  to  control  and  regulate 
the  time  and  labor  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country  has  already  spent  its  force.  The  working 
men  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  they  are  the 
ones  to  suffer  most  from  such  restrictions  when 
production  or  distribution  is  impeded  by  them. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  sorting  of  the 
occupations  of  the  people,  by  whom  the  work  is 
done.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most 
trustworthy  classifications  of  the  census.  Each  man 
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or  woman  who  worked  for  gain  was  called  upon  by 
the  enumerator  to  state  the  occupation  by  which  he 
or  she  earned  money.  The  total  number  of  all  who 
were  engaged  in  working  for  gain  was  a  fraction 
under  ^.7,400,000;  probably  at  the  present  time 
there  are  about  19,000,000  thus  engaged,  or  about 
one  in  three  of  the  population. 

About  1,100,000  under  the  census  of  1880,  or 
not  over  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force  by  whom 
the  whole  work  of  the  country  was  carried  on,  could 
be  classified  and  set  off  as  being  among  the  employ- 
ers of  labor,  or  as  being  engaged  in  the  mental  and 
administrative  work  of  the  country,  or  in  positions 
which  gave  them  any  power  to  direct  or  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  remainder.  All  the  rest  were 
in  the  position  of  small  farmers  who  must  work 
harder  than  any  of  their  hired  men,  or  of  wage- 
earners,  operatives,  employes  or  recipients  of  small 
salaries  not  above  the  general  average  of  those  who 
work  for  wages ;  and  as  I  have  previously  stated,  of 
this  latter  force  of  working  people  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  taken  by  itself,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent, 
were  engaged  in  any  kind  of  occupation  which  could 
be  classified  under  the  general  head  of  collective 
factory  work.  In  other  words,  the  17,400,000  could 
be  classified  in  a  broad  and  general  way  about  as 
follows : 
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Engaged  in  mental  or  administrative  work  as 
employers  rather  than  employed,  or  other 
independent  personal  occupation,  about 1,100,000 

In  collective  factory  work  in  which  large  numbers 
of  operatives  are  gathered  in  single  buildings, 
at  the  outside 1,700,000 

Occupied  on  railways,  including  laborers,  not 

exceeding 600,000 

Farmers,  mechanics,  artisans,  clerks,  servants, 
draymen  and  other  occupations  of  a  substanti- 
ally individual  character 14,000,000 

Total 17,400,000 

As  to  the  latter  class  the  law  may  define  what 
number  of  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  but 
cannot  force  the  workman  to  limit  his  labor  to  that 
specific  term.  Hence  no  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  contract  by  legislation  can  be  applied  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  working  people  of  the 
country. 

Neither  can  the  arduous  and  continuous  work  of 
the  household  be  reached  either  by  the  statute  law, 
or  by  the  by-law  of  the  labor  organization.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  must  be  done  in  order  to  attain 
the  present  standard  of  general  subsistence,  hence  in 
just  the  measure  that  the  few  may  be  restricted  in 
the  disposal  of  their  time  must  the  many  add  to 
their  hours  of  work.* 

The  general  hours  of  labor  of  this  great  force, 
taken  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  or 

' 

*  Experience  proves  this  theory  to  be  absolutely  errone- 
ous. The  reverse  is  notoriously  the  true  result.  Editor. 
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are  reported  upon,  seem  to  be  ten  or  eleven  hours 
per  day.  That  number  of  hours  of  labor  appears  to 
be  necessary  at  the  present  time  in  the  production  of 
the  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  materials  for  shelter,  of 
which  the  working  classes  themselves,  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense,  consume  more  than  ninety  per  cent. 
Hence  it  follows  that  if  there  is  any  material  inter- 
ruption in  the  progress  ot  the  work,  the  working 
people  themselves  are  subject  to  at  least  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  loss  of  product  which  must  ensue. 

For  instance,  there  has  been  a  great  strike  on  the 
south-western  system  of  railroads.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  this  strike  would  extend  throughout  the 
country.  Suppose  this  should  happen.  Who  would 
be  struck  the  hardest,  and  who  would  pay  the  cost  ? 
Would  it  be  the  capitalists  who  own  the  railroads? 
There  were  only  300,000  of  them  in  1880,  perhaps 
a  few  more  now.  Few  of  them  depend  wTholly  upon 
their  railroad  property,  and  they  can  wait. 

Who  then  will  suffer  ?  The  work  of  the  railroads 
in  the  year  1885,  aside  from  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers, consisted  in  the  movement  of  upwards  of 
400,000,000  tons  of  merchandise,  each  ton  of  which 
was  moved  on  the  average  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles.  This  merchandise  consisted  of  about  one-half 
of  food  material  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
consisted  of  fuel  and  materials  for  shelter,  the  weight 
of  fibers  and  of  clothing  being  insignificant  as  com- 
pared to  food  and  fuel.  This  enormous  work  repre- 
sented a  movement  of  seven  tons  for  each  and  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  which 
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seven  tons  was  moved  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  at 
an  average  charge  of  $8.75,  or  a  little  over  one  cent 
per  ton  per  mile. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  labor  does  all  the 
work,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  all  the  pay.  Each 
and  every  laborer  is  entirely  free  to  move  the  seven 
tons  assigned  to  him  and  to  each  of  his  family  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  *.  <?.,  to  do  all  the  work,  and 
to  receive  all  the  pay,  if  he  chooses  to  do  it.  If  it 
is  not  done  he  and  his  family  suffer  most. 

On  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  there 
are  about  625,000  men  and  boys  employed,  at  wages 
considerably  higher  than  the  average  wages  of  those 
whom  they  supply  by  their  distribution.  At  the 
standard  of  payments  on  the  New  York  Central 
Kailroad  their  earnings  were  a  fraction  under  $550  a 
year  each.  They  are  not  paid  out  of  the  capital  of 
the  railroads.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  current 
receipts  received  by  the  railroad  corporations ;  and 
these  currect  receipts  are  paid  to  the  corporations  on 
the  part  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  rate  of  $8.75  each,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  movement  of  seven  tons  of  food, 
fuel,  shelter  and  clothing,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  on  the  average. 

Who,  then,  is  struck,  if  this  movement  is  inter- 
rupted, and  who  loses  by  the  stroke  %  Is  it  not  all 
who  are  engaged  in  every  kind  of  occupation  aside 
from  the  railroad?  Suppose  they  strike  back,  being 
pinched  with  the  hardships  ensuing  from  the  strike 
on  the  railroads,  and  being  deprived  for  the  time  of 
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their  supplies.  Then  what  happens?  A  further 
cessation  not  only  of  distribution  but  of  production. 
Who,  then,  is  struck  the  hardest?  Is  it  not  the 
nineteen  hard-working  people  out  of  every  twenty 
who  consume  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  pro- 
duct, it  being  fairly  well  proved  that  the  absolute  or 
actual  addition  to  the  capital  of  any  one  year  does 
not  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  each  year's  product,  or 
ten  per  cent,  at  the  utmost?  In  this  article  I  only 
attempt  general  averages  or  a  close  approximation 
of  the  facts. 

The  organization  of  clubs  and  associations  among 
the  laborers  under  the  lead  of  able  men  will  soon 
become  the  common  schools  of  social  science,  order 
and  industry  ;  and  these  hard  facts  of  life  will  soon 
become  as  well  known  or  as  apparent  to  them  as  they 
now  are  to  the  few  students  who  deal  with  facts 
rather  than  with  theories. 

It  may  then  be  hoped  that  the  way  to  prosperity 
will  be  found  in  freedom  of  contrast  and  in  personal 
liberty,  giving  each  man  or  woman  the  full  control 
of  the  one  thing  which  all  have  in  common,  rich  and 
poor  and  alike — their  own  time,  which  is  their  oppor 
tunity. 

There  are  other  minor  grievances  alleged  on  the 
part  of  workmen  as  against  capitalists.  It  is  alleged 
that  corporations  have  no  souls,  and  the  workmen 
are  made  to  feel  themselves  serfs  rather  than  free- 
men. Let  anyone  examine  the  facts,  and  it  will 
become  apparent  that  so  far  as  due  consideration  of 
good  sanitary  conditions,  and  due  care  for  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  operatives  are  concerned,  factory  corpor- 
ations have,  as  a  rule,  been  far  in  advance  of 
individual  manufacturers.  There  have  been  con- 
spicuous and  very  noble  exceptions  on  the  part  of 
individual  manufacturers  ;  but  as.  a  rule  the  welfare 
of  factory  operatives,  according  to  the  observation  of 
the  writer,  has  been  more  fully  considered  by  the 
corporations  than  by  individuals.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  objections  to  corporate  management ; 
namely,  the  want  of  intelligent  knowledge  of  each 
other  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and  of  the  man- 
agers, principals,  or  owners  ;  but  this  is  more  often 
due  rather  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertakings  than 
to  any  want  of  good-will  on  either  side. 

Another  alleged  grievance  is  in  the  establishment 
of  company  stores  with  which  employes  are  said  to 
be  forced  to  deal,  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
charged  excessive  prices,  taking  away  from  them  the 
opportunity  for  saving.  That  there  has  been  in  the 
remote  past  a  considerable  abuse  of  this  sort  may  not 
be  denied ;  but  in  this  section  of  the  country,  at  least, 
a  complete  change  has  occurred.  The  "  truck  sys- 
tem," so  called,  has  substantially  disappeared.  The 
special  occupation  of  the  writer  has  perhaps  given 
him  a  better  opportunity  to  know  the  facts  as  to  all 
the  great  factories  and  works  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States  than  would  happen  with  respect  to 
other  students  of  this  question,  and  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  company  stores  which  are 
maintained  in  connection  with  these  establishments 
are  almost  invariably  maintained  in  the  interest  of 
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the  workinginen,  and  in  order  to  supply  them  with 
the  best  materials  for  their  subsistence  at  as  small  an 
advance  on  the  cost  as  would  be  consistent  with  main- 
taining the  store  on  a  commercial  basis. 

During  the  Civil  War,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  resort  to  short  time,  the  writer  himself  found  that 
the  workinginen,  in  establishments  which  were  under 
his  control,  were  suffering  because  the  shop-keepers, 
fearing  that  the  operators  would  be  unable  to  pay  on 
short-time  wages,  restricted  their  credit  and  advanced 
prices.  He  therefore  established  a  company  store 
in  which  the  goods  were  sold  for  cash  or  for  orders 
from  the  paymaster  of  the  factory  ;  he  furnished  it 
with  the  best  materials  carefully  purchased,  and  sold 
them  to  the  operatives  at  ten  per  cent,  advance  on 
the  cost,  which  barely  served  to  net  interest  and 
expenses. 

The  shop  was  maintained  for  many  months.  As 
soon  as  the  mill  started  on  full  time  it  would  have 
been  given  up,  but  the  operatives  themselves  beg- 
ged to  have  it  continued,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
advantage  to  them  had  been  so  great  that  their  wages 
for  four  days'  work  had  been  nearly  equal  in  their 
purchasing  power,  at  this  company's  store,  to  six  days' 
work  in  the  shops  where  they  had  previously  dealt.  It 
was,  therefore,  continued  for  some  time  as  a  private 
enterprise  under  substantially  the  same  rules  and 
under  the  auditing  supervision  of  the  corporation 
until  a  more  wholesome  competition  on  a  specie  basis 
made  it  unnecessary. 

When  the  true  lesson  is  learned  by  way  of  these 
6* 
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common  schools  of  associated  workingmen,  it  will 
become  apparent  to  them  that  there  is  but  one 
method  of  improving  the  condition  of  all.  The 
capitalist  must  adopt  every  improvement  in  machin- 
ery, even  if  it  makes  it  necessary,  as  it  sometimes 
has,  to  break  up  and  sell  for  old  metal  new  machines 
bought  within  a  few  months;  while  the  hours  of 
labor  for  the  whole  working  force  can  only  be 
diminished  by  doing  better  and  more  productive 
work  in  less  time  than  is  now  required — the  present 
product,  whatever  number  of  hours  of  labor  it  may 
require,  being  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  aver- 
age standard  of  subsistence,  whatever  that  may  be.* 

The  great  disparity  in  condition  is  not  the  dis- 
parity between  laborers  and  capitalists  ;  it  is  rather 
the  disparity  among  those  who  themselves  do  the 
work  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  daily  bread. 

The  tools  fall  to  him  who  can  use  them  best.  It 
is  the  best  workman  who  does  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  in  the  least  number  of  hours  with  the  least 
effort  to  himself.  It  is  by  such  workmen  that  goods 
of  all  kinds  are  produced  at  the  lowest  cost.  These 
facts  will  become  the  more  apparent,  the  more 
speedily  the  attempt  is  made  to  combine  all  work- 
men upon  a  general  average,  under  rules  imposed  by 
a  central  authority  which  has  no  power  to  enforce 

*  How  happens  it  then  that  such  unexampled  wealth 
reaches  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the  people  ?  Would  not  an 
equitable  distribution  make  a  radical  reduction  of  work- 
hours  possible  ?  If  not,  what  benefit  is  the  wonderfully  im- 
proved means  of  production  ?  Compiler.  • 
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them.  These  rules  cannot  be  enforced  because  they 
would  impair  the  personal  liberty  of  every  member 
and  deprive  the  people  of  this  country  of  that  per- 
sonal liberty  which  is  the  very  central  idea  of  their 
existence. 


SHALL  AN  EIGHT-HOUR  SYSTEM  BE 
ADOPTED  ? 

GEORGE  GUNTEK. 

THIS  question  is  one  of  the  live  issues  connected 
with  the  problem  of  social  economics  that  calls  for 
more  than  a  merely  sympathetic  answer.  Industrial 
relations  cannot  be  adjusted  by  feelings  or  senti- 
ments. However  strong  the  desire  for  an  ideal 
social  state,  the  industrial  interests  cannot  to-day  be 
conducted  on  any  other  than  a  profit-and-loss  basis ; 
and  any  proposition  relating  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  society  must  be  judged,  not  by  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  proposed,  but  by  the  letter  of  its 
industrial  and  social  effects. 

The  laboring  classes  will  not  support,  nor  ought 
they  to  be  expected  to  support  any  proposition 
which  will  not  tend  either  to  lessen  their  labor  or 
increase  their  wages  ;  nor  can  the  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  classes  be  expected  to  favor  any  change 
which  will  not  tend  to  promote  a  healthy  business 
prosperity.  Therefore,  the  question,  should  an 
eight-hour  system  be  adopted  ?  practically  resolves 
itself  into  two  :  (1)  What  would  be  its  effect  upon 
[138] 
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wages  and  prosperity  ?  (2)  How  can  it  be  most  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  ? 

First,  then,  what  would  be  its  effect  upon  wages 
and  general  prosperity  ?  Let  us  see. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1880, 
the  total  population  was  50,155,883.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 36,761,607  were  over  ten  years  of  age,  and 
17,392,099,  or  nearly  one-half  of  those  over  ten 
years  of  age,  were  employed  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions. Out  of  these  17,392,099, 1,017,034  are  engaged 
in  the  various  professions,  as  lawyers,  doctors,  cler- 
gymen, teachers,  actors,  journalists,  etc.  ;  4,479,634 
are  manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  traders, 
clerks,  etc.  ;  leaving  14,895,431  who  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  laborers.  Of  this  number,  however, 
4,347,617  are  farmers  and  others  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, who  work  for  themselves  ;  hence  we  do  not 
class  them  as  wage-laborers,  although  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  number  work  for  wages  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  time.  The  remaining  10,547,814 
are  exclusively  wage-receivers  ;  but  if  we  exclude 
the  1,075,655  domestic  servants,  there  are  still 
9,472,159  actually  employed  in  productive  industries 
who  work  exclusively  for*  wages.  The  general 
adoption  of  an  eight-hour  system  would  properly 
include  the  whole  14,895,431,  but  we  will,  in  this 
paper,  consider  its  economic  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity if  applied  only  to  the  9,472,159  who  are 
exclusively  wage-laborers. 

The  average  nominal  length  of  the  day's  work  in 
this  country,  outside  of  Massachusetts,  is  eleven 
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hours  and  a  half,  and  it  is  greatest  in  those  industries 
where  the  largest  number  of  women  and  children 
are  employed ;  but  taking  eleven  hours  to  be  the 
average  length  of  the  working  day,  if  an  eight-hour 
system  were  adopted  there  would  be  a  uniform 
reduction  of  three  hours'  labor  a  day,  the  effect  of 
which  upon  the  industrial  and  business  interests  of 
the  community  must  be  obvious.  The  first  and  im- 
mediate effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  reduce 
the  average  daily  production  over  one-fourth.  In 
other  words,  the  product  of  28,416,477  hours'  labor 
a  day  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  market  without 
discharging  a  single  laborer.  The  commercial 
vacuum  thus  produced,  would,  in  its  effect  upon 
labor  and  business,  be  equal  to  increasing  the  present 
demand  over  one-fourth  ;  that  is  to  say,  without 
increasing  our  home  or  foreign  market,  but  simply 
to  supply  the  present  normal  consumption,  it  would 
create  employment  for  3,500,000  laborers.  To  meet 
this  demand,  about  one-sixth  more  factories  and 
workshops  would  be  needed,  besides  setting  our 
present  machinery  in  operation ;  and  a  farther 
demand  for  labor  would  be  created  in  the  mines, 
forges,  furnaces,  iron-works,  and  the  various  indus- 
tries that  contribute  to  the  building  and  equipment 
of  the  requisite  new  factories  and  workshops.  This 
in  all  would  create  employment  for  about  four  mil- 
lion laborers,  which  would  more  than  absorb  all  the 
unemployed  labor  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land to-day.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  new  demand  for 
labor  thus  created  would  necessarily  increase  the 
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number  of  consumers,  and  thereby  still  further 
enlarge  the  demand  for  commodities ;  and,  according 
to  the  popular  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
increased  demand  for  labor,  by  reducing  competition 
among  laborers,  must  tend  to  increase  wages. 

We  shall,  doubtless,  be  told  by  "  wages-fund  " 
economists,  that  although  the  immediate  result  of 
this  measure  would  be  to  give  employment  to  an 
increased  number  of  laborers,  yet,  as  the  increased 
employment  was  only  in  proportion  to  the  hours 
reduced,  the  aggregate  production  and  consumption 
would  be  essentially  the  same.  If  no  more  wealth  is 
produced,  no  more  can  be  distributed  ;  hence,  in 
proportion  as  the  number  employed  is  'increased, 
must  the  amount  given  to  each  be  reduced  ;  and,  they 
will  add,  should  the  product  of  each  day's  work  be 
reduced,  it  will  follow  that  either  wages  must  fall  or 
prices  must  rise  in  the  same  ratio,  and  consequently, 
that  no  real  and  permanent  advantage  can  ensue. 

If  this  were  the  only  effect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  an  eight-hour  law,  there  would  be  some 
force  to  such  an  objection.  But  a  further  examina- 
tion into  the  operations  of  this  law  will  reveal  other 
and  greater  effects  to  follow  in  its  application,  the 
influence  of  which,  though  more  gradual,  will  be  far 
more  extended  and  permanent.  What  Adam  Smith 
calls  "  the  extent  of  the  market "  finally  determines 
business  prosperity  and  industrial  progress — in  short, 
all  economic  movement.  The  extent  of  the  market 
is  governed  by  the  normal  consumption  of  wealth  by 
the  masses,  and  the  consumption  of  wealth  in  any 
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community  is  determined  by  the  general  standard  of 
living  in  that  community ;  and  the  standard  of 
living  is  ultimate!}'  determined  by  the  habitual 
desires,  tastes,  and  wants  that  have  become  neces- 
sities— i.  e.,  the  habits  and  customs  or  character  of  the 
people.  Therefore,  whatever  tends  to  increase  the 
wants,  improve  the  habits  and  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  masses,  must  necessarily  tend  to  per- 
manently increase  the  consumption  and  production 
of  wealth,  and  thereby  conduce  to  industrial  and 
social  advancement. 

And  this  is  precisely  what,  from  the  natural 
operation  of  economic  forces,  must  result  from  the 
adoption  of  an  eight-hour  system.  In  addition  to, 
and  along  with  the  immediate  effects  referred  to, 
the  mass  of  laborers  throughout  the  country,  having 
three  hours  a  day  extra  time  for  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  being  less  exhausted,  mentally  and  phy- 
sically, will  be  forced  into  more  varied  social  relations 
— a  new  environment,  the  unconscious  influence  of 
which  will  naturally  awaken  and  develop  new  desires 
and  tastes  that  will  slowly  and  surely  crystallize  into 
urgent  wants  and  fixed  habits,  making  a  higher 
standard  of  living  inevitable.  As  Prof.  Hearn  truly 
observes  :* 

"  It  depends  upon  the  education,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  of  each  individual,  and  upon  his  character  as 

* "  Plutology,"  pp.  19,  20.  See  also  Bastiat's  "Har- 
monics," pp.  51,  52  ;  Banfield's  "  Organization  of  Industry," 
pp.  11,  12  ;  McCulloch's  "  Piin.  Pol.  Econ.,"  pp.  181,  182. 
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mainly  resulting  from  that  education,  how  many  and  what 
kind  of  objects,  and  with  what  persistency  he  desires.  We 
know  that  the  desires  of  educated  men  are  more  varied  and 
more  extended  than  those  of  persons  without  education.  We 
know  that  wages  of  educated  men  are  higher,  and  conse- 
quently the  means  of  gratifying  their  desires  greater  than 
those  of  the  uneducated.  .  .  .  Those  nations  and  those 
classes  of  a  nation,  who  stand  highest  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion are  those  whose  wants,  as  experience  shows,  are  the 
most  numerous." 

To  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses,  is 
to  increase  the  general  consumption  of  wealth.  This 
increased  consumption  necessarily  implies  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  production,  and  consequently 
an  increased  demand  for  labor  and  higher  wages. 
Nor  does  a  rise  of  wages  thus  naturally  produced 
imply  a  rise  of  prices.  "The  larger  the  market,  the 
lower  the  price,"  is  one  of  the  best  established  prin- 
ciples in  political  economy,  as  all  experience  testifies. 
In  fact,  the  successful  use  of  improved  machinery, 
which  is  the  only  means  of  permanently  reducing 
price,  can  become  possible  only  through  increased 
consumption.  That  whatever  tends  to  increase  the 
permanent  demand  for  commodities,  tends  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  and  lower  pricej,  is  a  fact  that 
is  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  every  manufacfur- 
ing  industry  in  the  world.  It  is  therefore  manifest 
that  the  general  and  permanent  economic  effect  of  an 
eight-hour  system  would  be  to  naturally  increase  the 
aggregate  consumption  and  production  of  wealth. 
When  the  masses  have  learned,  through  habit,  to  use 
•wealth  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  refinements  of 
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life,  tenement  hovels  will  give  place  to  civilized 
homes,  the  reading-room  will  supplant  the  rum-shop, 
and  churches,  schools,  libraries,  lectures,  art  galleries 
and  museums  will  become  educators  of  the  millions, 
instead  of  remaining  the  luxury  of  the  few.  When 
the  masses  have  opportunity,  natural  law  becomes  the 
great  educator ;  for,  as  Emerson  truly  says,  "  We 
educate  not  by  lessons,  but  by  going  about  our  own 
business."  Even  Mill  admitted  that  "  No  remedies 
for  low  wages  have  the  smallest  chance  of  being 
efficacious  which  do  not  operate  on  and  through  the 
minds  and  habits  of  the  people." 

Is  the  proposition  for  an  eight-hour  system  feasi- 
ble ?  becomes  the  next  question.  Fortunately,  the 
answer  of  experience  is  ample  and  conclusive  on  this 
point.  The  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  by  the 
State  is  not  an  untried  experiment.  A  ten-hour  law 
has  been  in  operation  on  a  small  scale  both  in  Eng- 
land an  Massachusetts  ;  and  although  it  was  adopted 
in  both  instances  for  humanitarian  rather  than  eco- 
nomic reasons,  after  nearly  forty  years'  trial  in  Eng- 
land and  eleven  years  in  Massachusetts,  its  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  material  and  social  condition  of 
the  masses  is  a  fact  well  attested  in  the  public  docu- 
ments of  both  countries.  This  is  the  only  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  labor  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
experience.  All  efforts  to  deal  with  this  question  by 
schemes  of  a  socialistic  nature,  such  as  co-operation 
and  colonization,  as  well  as  legislation  upon  land, 
profit,  interest,  currency  and  taxation,  have  failed  to 
appreciably  affect  the  situation.  But  not  so  with 
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this  legislation.  Wherever  it  has  been  adopted  its 
success  has  more  than  sustained  the  claims  of  its  most 
sanguine  friends. 

England  was  the  cradle  of  the  factory  system.  It 
was  there  where  the  spinning-jenny,  the  power-loom, 
and  the  steam-engine  came  into  existence ;  it  was 
there  that  the  division  of  labor  and  the  use  of 
machinery  in  productive  industries  were  first  gener- 
ally adopted ;  and  it  was  very  naturally  there  that 
the  evils  growing  out  of  the  system  of  congregated 
industry  and  long  hours  of  labor,  under  the  pressure 
of  severe  competition  and  speed  of  machinery,  first 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  statesmen.  Leg- 
islation upon  this  question  began  to  be  asked  for  early 
in  the  present  century ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  is  the  history  of  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  English  working  classes. 

Before  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced,  and  half- 
time  schools  for  working  children  were  established 
(which  was  part  of  the  same  legislation),  the  condi- 
tion of  the  northern  laborers  was  very  little  better 
than  that  of  the  agricultural  laborer  of  the  south  of 
England,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  said  in 
his  report  as  one  of  the  Agricultural  Commission : 
"  They  huddle  together  in  mud-cabins,  frequently 
under  conditions  which  compel  the  eating  and  sleep- 
ing, births  and  deaths  of  large  families  to  take  place 
in  the  same  room."  And  Earl  Skaftesbury,  in  an 
address  before  the  British  Social  Science  Association, 
said  :  "  Dirt  and  despair,  such  as  ordinary  folks  can 
form  no  notion  of,  darkness  that  may  be  felt,  odors 
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that  may  be  handled,  and  faiutness  that  can  hardly 
be  resisted,  hold  despotic  sway  in  these  dens  of 
despair."*  Not  more  than  one  in  fifteen,  and  in 
many  places  one  in  twenty,  could  read  or  write. 
Women,  and  children  only  seven  years  of  age,  worked 
in  coal  and  iron  mines  fourteen  hours  a  day.  Poor- 
law  authorities  sold  pauper  children  to  distant  fac- 
tory masters,  and  the  truck  system  so  prevailed  that 
the  mass  of  laborers  seldom  received  any  money, 
having  to  take  their  wages  in  store  orders. 

The  first  law  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  was 
adopted  in  England  in  1802,  but  applied  only  to 
apprentices,  and  was  never  enforced.  In  1819  a  law 
was  passed  applying  to  cotton  mills  only,  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of 
age,  and  reducing  the  working  hours  for  women, 
and  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  from 
fourteen  to  twelve  a  day.  The  beneficial  results  of 
this  legislation  became  so  immediately  apparent, 
that  in  1825,  six  years  later,  another  law  was  passed 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor  of  cotton  operatives 
from  twelve  to  eleven  and  a  half  per  day,  and 
increasing  the  penalty  for  its  violation.  The  improve- 
ment to  the  laborers  and  the  absence  of  injury  to 
the  capitalists  was  so  marked  under  these  new  con- 
ditions, that  this  legislation  grew  in  public  favor. 
In  1831  another  bill  was  passed  still  further  reducing 
the  working  hours  of  factory  operatives.  This  law 
reduced  the  hours  of  labor  from  eleven  and  a  half  to 

*  See  also  Rogers,  "  Work  and  Wages,"  p.  511  ;  Walker, 
"Wages  Question,"  pp.  22,  23,  61. 
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eleven  per  day,  and  included  women,  and  all  minors 
under  eighteen,  instead  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
prohibited  night  work  for  all  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  In  1833,  only  two  years  later,  a 
measure  was  adopted  reducing  the  working  time  of 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  to  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  requiring  two  hours  a  day  of  schooling. 

This  law  also  provided  that  all  previous  legislation 
which  had  only  affected  cotton  mills  should,  together 
with  this  act,  be  applied  to  silk,  woolen,  and  flax 
mills  also. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  was  such  that  it  rapidly  gained 
in  popularity,  and  in  1844  a  law  was  passed  reducing 
the  working  time  of  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  to  half-time,  and  compelling  attendance  at 
school  the  other  half.  It  is  from  the  passage  of 
this  measure  that  the  educational  progress  of  the 
English  working  classes  really  dates.  The  gradual 
and  permanent  improvement  resulting  from  the 
limited  experiments  in  this  legislation  during  the 
previous  twenty  years  had  so  established  it  in  public 
favor  that  in  1847,  only  three  years  later,  and  against 
the  united  opposition  of  the  free-trade  Manchester 
school,  the  ten-hour  law  was  adopted  by  a  handsome 
majority.  Such  was  the  unexpected  result  of  this 
measure,  both  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  business  prosperity  of  the  community, 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Earl  Grey,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Arthur  Roebuck,  and  other  leading  statesmen  who 
had  spoken  against  the  bill,  rose  in  their  places  in 
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tlie  House  of  Commons  and  openly  apologized  for 
their  opposition  to  the  measure.  And,  since  then, 
even  John  Bright  has  admitted  his  "  mistake  in 
opposing  this  bill."  After  this  law  had  been  in 
operation  for  twenty-seven  years,  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment being  provided  for  by  the  appointment  of 
factory  inspectors,  and  after  amendments  had  been 
adopted  making  it  more  effective  and  extended  in 
its  application  to  all  the  commercial,  mechanical  an<J 
mining  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country,  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
people  was  such  that  in  1874:  another  law  was  pas- 
sed, still  further  reducing  the  working  hours  to  nine 
and  a  half. 

Our  free- trade  friends  will,  doubtless,  be  ready 
to  ascribe  all  of  England's  progress  during  that 
period  to  their  free-trade  policy.  But  those  who 
take  that  position  will  be  called  on  to  explain  how  it 
is  that,  while  England's  free-trade  policy  applied  to 
her  whole  people,  it  is  only  in  those  portions  of  the 
country  where  sliort-hour  legislation  has  had  effect 
that  this  progress  is  to  be  found.  They  must  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  laboring  classes  in  those  sections 
of  the  country  not  affected  by  this  legislation  have 
made  very  little  more  progress  during  that  period 
than  the  laboring  classes  in  other  European  countries, 
while  in  the  districts  that  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  legislation  the  industrial  classes  have 
made  more  progress  during  the  last  forty  years  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  They  will  have  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  during  the  same  period  wages 
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in  the  north  of  England,  where  this  legislation  has 
prevailed,  have  been  nearly  trebled,  while  the 
wages  of  agricultural  laborers  have  only  been 
slightly  increased.  The  wages  of  agricultural  labor- 
ers to-day  are  from  ten  to  fourjggn  shillings  a  week, 
while  those  of  the  northern  laborer  range  from 
twenty  to  forty  shillings  a  week.  And  they  will  also 
have  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  homes  of  English 
agricultural  laborers  at  present  are  very  little  better 
than  those  of  the  Irish  and  German  peasantry,  while 
those  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  operatives 
are  fully  fifty  per  cent,  better  than  those  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  any  other  country  outside  of 
America. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  the  good  results  of  this  legis- 
lation are  not  only  to  be  seen  in  the  improved  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  masses,  but  in  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  condition  as  well.  Public  opinion 
and  legislation  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  human 
rights  have  been  moulded  and  directed  by  its  effects. 
Every  important  reform  that  has  occupied  the  public 
mind  in  England  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  originated  among  and  received  its  main  support 
from  the  people  who  have  been  most  directly  under 
the  influence  of  this  legislation.  The  great  Reform. 
League,  which  created  a  public  opinion  that  forced 
Lord  Derby,  in  1867,  though  he  had  declared  that 
his  "  mission  in  taking  office  was  to  stem  the  tide  of 
democracy,"  to  introduce  a  measure  granting  the 
working  men  the  right  to  vote ;  the  abolition  of 
Church  rates  in  England  ;  the  disestablishment  of 
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the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  ;  the  popular  de- 
mand for  unsectarian  and  compulsory  education,  all 
emanated  from  the  people  in  those  portions  of  the 
country  where  the  influence  of  short-hour  legislation, 
half-time  schools,  an^d  the  consequent  free  reading- 
rooms  and  libraries  have  prevailed.  Not  one  of  these 
important  reforms  has  either  originated  with  or 
received  any  appreciable  support  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  agricultural  districts  where  this  legis- 
lation has  not  been  adopted. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  this  legislation  upon 
progress  been  limited  to  England.  "We  in  America 
owe  more  to  the  moral  results  of  these  measures 
than  we  have  yet  learned  to  recognize.  During  the 
dark  days  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  success  of  the 
Union  arms  was  very  doubtful,  and  the  English 
Government  stood  ready,  as  we  then  feared  and  still 
believe,  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  the 
one  bright  spot  above  the  horizon  was  the  public 
opinion  created  by  the  workingmen  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  the  north  of  England.  Al- 
though the  cotton  industry  was  prostrated  there  for 
years,  and  thousands  of  operatives  were  out  of  em- 
ployment, many  of  whom  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  as  the  result  of  our  war,  they  not  only  bore 
it  without  a  murmur,  but  they  turned  England  into 
a  hot-bed  of  agitation  by  monster  open-air  meetings 
from  100,000  to  500,000  strong,  unanimously  declar- 
ing for  tke  freedom  of  the  slave  and  the  success  of 
the  Union,  and  instructing  their  representatives  in 
Parliament  to  oppose  every  effort  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  recognize  or  assist  the  rebellion.  In  the 
face  of  this  popular  force  the  ministry  did  not  dare 
do  more  than  wink  at  the  building  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama." 

I  repeat,  it  was  not  from  the  agricultural  districts 
that  this  declaration  against  slavery  came.  Not  a 
single  meeting  was  ever  held  nor  a  voice  heard,  in 
or  out  of  Parliament,  from  those  parts  of  the  country, 
on  this  question.  No  !  it  was  from  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Oldham, 
Bolton,  Stockport,  Rochdale,  and  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  great  north,  that,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
the  seeds  of  progress  that  had  been  planted  by  the 
ten-hour  law  and  half-time  schools,  there  arose  a 
popular  power  which,  at  an  opportune  moment, 
stayed  the  hand  of  the  British  Government,  and 
helped  us  to  save  the  Republic. 

The  effect  of  similar  legislation  in  Massachusetts 
is  equally  encouraging.  The  results  there  are  not  so 
pronounced  as  in  England,  because  the  ten-hour  law 
has  only  been  in  operation  a  few  years,  and  it  affects 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  population.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  its  elevating  influence  upon 
the  masses  is  so  apparent  that  it  has  become  very 
popular  among  all  classes  in  the  community  ;  so 
much  so,  that  many  of  those  who  strongly  opposed 
its  adoption  would  now,  with  equal  force,  object  to 
its  repeal.  In  1880,  six  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  ten-hour  law  in  that  State,  as  the  result  of  an 
argument  made  before  the  legislative  labor  com- 
mittee by  a  prominent  free-trade  advocate,  Edward 
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Atkinson  —  who  has  always  been  an  active  opponent 
of  the  law,  on  the  ground  "  that  its  operation  was 
injurious  to  the  workingmen,  as  they  had  to  work 
for  one-eleventh  less  than  similar  laborers  in  other 
States"  —  the  legislature  ordered  the  Labor  Bureau 
to  investigate  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  wages 
paid  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  other  New  England 
States,  and  also  in  New  York.  This  was  done,  and 
the  result,  which  appeared  in  the  Bureau  report  for 
1881,  was  as  follows  : 


In  Maine,  average  hours,  66J£  ;  average  wages,  $7.04  per  week. 
"  N.  H.,        "        "         66|         "  "         7.44 

"  Conn.,         "         "         65^         "  u         7.81 

"  R.  I.,  "         "         66  "  "         8.61 

"  N.  Y.,         "         "         65^         "  "         7.57 

"  Mass.,         "        "        60  "  "         8.32 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  investigation,  which  was 
instituted  by  the  enemies  of  the  law,  that  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  the  average  working 
time  is  sixty-five  and  a  half  hours  per  week,  and  the 
average  wages  of  labor  $7.67  per  week  ;  while  in 
Massachusetts,  with  only  sixty  hours  a  week,  the 
average  wages  are  $8.32  per  week,  05  sixty-three 
cents  a  week  more  for  five  and  a  half  hours  a  week 
less  labor.  That  is  to  say,  the  laborers  in  Massachu- 
setts work  twenty-two  hours,  or  over  two  fn)L  dnys 
less,  and  receive  $2.52  per  month  more  wage*  than 
similar  laborers  in  the  other  States  referred  to. 
There  never  was  any  legislation  adopted  in  any 
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country  in  the  world  that  has  yielded  such  good 
economic  fruit !  It  operates  alike  under  a  monarchy 
in  Europe  and  a  republic  in  America.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  one  species  of  industrial  legislation  that  has  never 
failed,  and  its  results  have  only  been  limited  by  the 
extent  of  its  application. 

For  an  eight  hour  law  to  be  economically  and 
morally  effectual,  however,  it  must  be  national ; 
international  would  be  even  better.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  is  susceptible  to  governmental  influence, 
with  which  local  or  State  legislation  is. so  inadequate 
to  deal,  as  economic  or  moral  interests.  Under  our 
present  system  of  industry,  with  the  division  of 
labor  and  the  extensive  use  of  machinery,  production 
has  to  be  conducted  on  such  a  large  scale  that  no 
industry  of  any  importance  can  be  sustained  by  the 
consumption  of  its  own  locality.  Indeed,  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  stating,  that  there  is  no  import- 
ant industry  in  the  country  that  does  not  depend 
for  its  success  mainly  upon  the  consumption  of  many 
and  distant  localities.  New  York  and  California, 
South  Carolina  and  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas,  and  all  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  indus- 
trial confederacy,  and,  therefore,  any  legislation 
upon  this  subject,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  general. 
Some  good  result  will  follow  the  local  adoption  of 
this  measure,  as  in  Massachusetts  ;  but  its  advantage 
will  be  proportionately  greater  in  each  locality, 
according  as-  the  area  of  its  application  is  extended. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  economic  and  moral 
influence  of  the  eight- hour  law,  as  applied  to  the 
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isolated  navy-yards,  is  almost  imperceptible ;  while 
that  of  the  ten-hour  law,  when  applied  to  a  whole 
State,  as  in  Massachusetts,  is  very  marked  and  gen- 
eral;  and  in  England,  where, it  has  been  applied  to 
a  whole  country,  the  results  are  still  more  striking 
and  permanent.  Thus,  while  the  good  influence  of 
the  general  adoption  of  an  eight  hour  system  upon 
the  prosperty  of  the  community  is  a  scientific  cer- 
tainty, its  local  or  partial  adoption  would  not  produce 
the  same  proportional  benefits.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is,  how  can  its  general  adoption  be  most  effect- 
ually accomplished  ? 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  eight-hour 
system  may  be  brought  about.  (1)  By  the  united 
refusal  of  the  laborers  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day, — i.  e.,  by  strikes.  (2)  By  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

The  first  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most  costly,  and 
the  least  feasible.  In  order  for  this  method  to  be 
successful  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  laborers  in  all 
industries  throughout  the  country  not  only  thor- 
oughly united  upon  this  issue,  but  also  ready  to 
assume  all  the  risks  and  hardships  of  a  general  strike 
for  its  enforcement,  which  is  almost  impossible. 
And  if  they  were  sufficiently  organized  and  deter- 
mined for  such  a  struggle  (which  they  are  not),  it 
would  be  a  costly  undertaking,  such  as  no  labor 
organization  that  ever  existed  could  sustain. 

Again,  even  admitting  that  it  were  possible  to 
inaugurate  an  eight-hour  system  by  a  general  strike, 
it  would  be  equally  necessary  to  maintain  intact  tho 
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same  complete  organization  and  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose and  willingness  to  strike  among  the  laborers,  in 
order  to  enforce  it  and  prevent  the  employers  from 
returning  to  the  old  system,  which  a  certain  portion 
of  them  will  always  be  trying  to  do.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  this  would  be  practically  impossible. 

Legislative  enactment  is  open  to  none  of  these 
objections,  and  is  more  feasible  in  many  other 
respects  than  the  efforts  of  trades  unions.  Under 
the  legislative  method  a  bare  majority  can  adopt  it 
for  the  whole  State  or  nation  ;  and  the  effort  does 
not  involve  any  of  the  risk  and  hardship  inseparably 
connected  with  an  industrial  war. 

Again,  when  it  is  once  established  by  law  it  is 
removed  from  the  domain  of  controversy  to  that  of 
authority,  sustained  by  the  moral  and  legal  influence 
of  the  whole  community.  In  a  word,  it  has  become 
"  respectable,"  and  its  violators,  instead  of  posing  as 
injured  innocents  endeavoring  to  resist  the  cruel 
encroachments  of  the  workingmen,  will  figure  as 
common  law-breakers  and  enemies  to  society.  Thus, 
all  the  power  of  government  can  be  evoked  to  en- 
force it — a  policy  far  more  certain  than  the  doubtful 
experiment  of  strikes.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that 
the  most  feasible  method  of  establishing  a  general 
uniform  eight-hour  system  is  the  adoption  of  a 
national  eight-hour  law. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  law  has  already  begun 
to  be  recognized,  not  only  by  the  laborers,  but  by 
intelligent  manufacturers  and  statesmen  ;  and  the 
first  step  toward  its  adoption  has  already  been  taken. 
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Last  winter  a  proposition  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress by  representative  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  enable  Congress  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  labor  throughout  the  country. 
This  proposition  will  be  up  for  consideration  during 
the  present  session.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  has  become 
an  economic  necessity,  demanded  alike  by  the  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  moral  and 
social  well-being  of  the  laboring  classes,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  not  only  to  ask 
for  but  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
that  a  national  eight-hour  system  may  be  speedily 
inaugurated. — From  The  Forum  for  April,  1886. 


GENERAL  HAWLEY  ON  LABOR  AND 
CAPITAL. 

THE   DANGER   FROM   ANARCHISM   LESS   THAN   IT    SEEMS. 

SENATOR  HAWLEY,  in  his  Memorial  Day  oration 
at  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  spoke  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem in  these  words : 

"  Men  are  not  lacking  even  in  our  own  land  who 
fear  and  doubt  concerning  the  future  of  our  institu- 
tions. They  would  gladly  feel  otherwise.  They 
distrust  the  outcome  of  universal  suffrage,  they 
imagine  that  they  see  America  divided  into  fiercely 
hostile  camps  ;  labor,  sore  and  bitter,  making  war 
upon  capital  ;  capital,  sullen  and  selfish,  withdrawing 
to  its  castles  of  defense  and  holding  itself  aloof  from 
friendly  co-operation  and  counsel  with  labor,  its 
indispensible  alley.  They  have  visions  of  the  spread 
of  an  imported  disease  sometimes  disguised  as  peace- 
ful socialism,  but  revealing  itself  at  times  in  wild 
anarchy,  dashing  savagely  at  all  institutions,  human 
and  divine.  They  dread  the  influences  of  an  unre- 
stricted foreign  immigration  of  all  races,  religious, 
irreligious,  sometimes  enimies  of  all  religions  and 
governments,  the  scoriae,  the  slag  of  the  fierce  fires 
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of  despotic  government,  ignorant  of  the  peaceful 
reliefs  and  remedies  that  a  free  government  offers 
for  all  political  sorrows  and  wrongs.  While  some 
cry  on  in  alarm  that  peace  and  property  are  to  be 
destroyed,  I  have  heard  others  say  :  '  What  has  this 
Government  done  for  laboring  men  ?'  It  is  the  best 
protector  and  friend  of  labor  and  the  best  conserva- 
tor of  the  accumulation  of  labor  known  as  labor.  It 
is  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  average  man. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  people — yes,  perhaps,  ninety-nine 
one  hundredths — in  some  form  or  other,  labor  for  a 
living.  The  broadest  doctrines  of  liberty,  absolute, 
universal  liberty,  not  license,  are  laid  down  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  all  our  constitutions,  all  our 
bodies  of  State  laws.  There  is  no  wrong  without  a 
remedy.  There  is  no  uneasy  fit  that  cannot  be  easily 
adjusted.  There  is  no  aspiration  of  the  people  that 
may  not  freely  utter  itself  and  spring  organized  into 
the  arena,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  itself  known  in 
the  speech  of  the  orator,  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
vention, and  after  due  discussion  and  buffeting  and 
struggle,  perhaps,  become  crystallized  in  law  and  con- 
stitution. Let  us  have  no  fear  of  serious  or  lasting 
disturbance.  In  the  struggle  of  labor  for  better  days 
I  distrust  the  efficiency  of  statutory  devices  involving 
a  problem  that  can  only  be  settled  by  the  free  citi- 
zen. The  capitalist  and  the  laborer  must  become 
neighbors  and  meet  as  friends.  They  may  change 
places  to-morrow.  They  can  stand  side  by  side  to- 
day." 


PLATFOKMS  OF  LABOR  SOCIETIES. 


KNIGHTS   OF   LABOR. 

THE  Platform  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  printed 
in  full  with  the  history  of  the  order,  on  p.  170  of 
this  book. 


AGRICULTURAL    WHEELS. 

1.  We  hold   to  the  great  principle  asserted  by 
Jefferson,  that   all    men   are  endowed  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of   happiness,  and   that    these  rights    are  the 
common  inheritance  of  mankind. 

2.  We  further  believe  that  any  power  or  influ- 
ence that  tends  to  restrict  any  class  of  our  citizens  in 
the  free  exercise  of  these  God  given  rights,  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  a  free  people. 

3.  While  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  labor- 
ing  classes  of   mankind   are   the  real  producers  of 
wealth,  we  find  that  they  are   gradually   becoming 
oppressed  by  combinations  of  capital,  and  the  fruits 
of  their  toil  absorbed  by  a  class  who  propose  not  onty 
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to  live  on  the  labor  of  others  but  to  speedily  amass 
fortunes  at  their  expense. 

4.  We   further   hold   to   the   principle   that   all 
monopolies  are  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  tending  to  subvert  and  overthrow  the  great 
principles  of  self  government. 

5.  We  hold  to  the  principle  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  his  own  labor,  allowing  a 
reasonable  amount  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, while  the  object  of  the  order  is  to  unite  all, 
fraternally,  acceptable  white  male  citizens.     To  give 
all  possible  moral  and  material  aid  in  its  power,  and 
by  assisting  each  other  in  obtaining  employment  and 
to   ameliorate   the   condition    of   laborers   in   every 
possible  manner. 

These  are  the  main  principles  of  our  order. 
While  it  is  known  as  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  yet  no 
one  is  excluded  from  membership  who  is  of  good 
moral  character,  unless  he  be,  directly  or  indirectly, 
engaged  in  banking,  merchandizing,  or  practicing 
law. 

[The  "  Agricultural  Wheel "  is  a  new  order, 
confined  to  the  Southern  States,  and  growing  rapidly 
in  numbers  and  influence.] 


THE  MINNESOTA  FARMERS5  ALLIANCE. 

Those  resolutions  which  are  general  in  character, 
and  bearing  upon  National  questions  of  Labor  and 
Finance,  are  given  : 
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Resolved^  That  it  is  with  pride  we  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fanners  of  this  State  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  remedial  legislation  which  the  people  have  ob- 
tained during  the  past  twelve  years,  is  due  to  the 
existence  and  labors  of  the  farmers'  alliance  and  the 
public  opinion  which  it  has  helped  to  create. 

Resol/oed,  That  the  alliance,  while  not  a  partisan 
association,  is  political  in  the  sense  that  it  seeks  to 
correct  the  evils  of  misgovermnent  through  the  bal- 
lot box  ;  that  its  existence  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  failure  of  both  of  the  great  political 
parties  of  our  State  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
people  against  corporate  aggression. 

Resolved,  That  the  Republican  party  having  had 
complete  control  of  our  State  government  through 
all  the  years  during  which  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain  have  arisen,  must  justly  be  held  responsible 
for  its  failure  to  abate  or  abolish  them  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  so-called  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  have  been  among  the  most  servile 
tools  of  the  railroads  and  rings.  While  recognizing, 
therefore,  the  honesty  of  the  rank  and  file  of  both 
parties,  we  declare  our  intention  not  to  support  one 
man  for  office  simply  because  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican,  or  is  the  nominee  of*  any  ring-packed 
caucus  or  convention,  but  to  give  our  suffrages 
without  regard  to  party  affiliations,  only  to  those 
who  have  proved  by  their  past  acts  their  fidelity  to 
our  interests. 

Resolved,  That  there  are  really  but  two  parties 
in  this  State  to-day — the  people  and  their  plunderers. 
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The  only  issue  is  :  Shall  the  people  keep  the  fruits 
of  their  own  industry  or  shall  the  thieves  carry  them 
away.  The  clamor  of  the  contending  political 
parties  are  too  often  like  the  bands  and  banners  of  a 
circus  possession  which  absorb  the  attention  of  the 
populace  and  draw  them  to  the  windows,  while  the 
thieves,  who  accompany  the  show,  are  robbing  the 
houses  from  the  rear. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  all  producers  are 
identical.  The  millions  who  work  on  the  farm  find 
their  chief  market  and  natural  allies  among  the  mil- 
lions who  toil  in  shop  and  factory.  The  degradation 
and  impoverishment  of  either  class  is  a  direct  blow 
at  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  The  natural  enemies 
of  both  are  the  men  who  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
producers,  to  get  something  for  nothing,  and  who, 
not  satisfied,  like  the  horse  leech,  to  quietly  suck  a 
modest  living,  demand  the  lion's  share  and  tear  and 
insult  while  they  prey. 

Resolved,  That  the  sympathies  of  the  farmers  of 
Minnesota  go  out  to  the  workingmeu  of  America  in 
all  legitimate  efforts  to  improve  their  condition  and 
maintain  their  standing  as  American  freemen  against 
the  influences  which  would  trample  them  down  into 
Asiatic  wretchedness.  A  free  government  is  the 
rule  of  the  majority  of  the  people  and  it  cannot 
endure  unless  that  majority  is  educated,  enlightened, 
virtuous,  prosperous  and  contented. 

Resolved,  That  all  attempts  to  belittle  free  insti- 
tutions by  first  corrupting  and  then  ridiculing  our 
legislators  and  thereupon  abolishing  the  services  of 
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our  legislature  are  parts  of  a  general  movement  in 
this  country  inaugurated  by  those  who  live  upon  the 
people  and  who  would  be  glad  to  reduce  us  to  the 
Russian  system,  where  no  legislature  ever  assembles. 
The  true  remedy  for  bad  legislation  is  to  be  found 
in  purer  hearts,  higher  motives  and  greater  interest 
in  politics  among  the  people.  The  first  duty  of  a 
man  in  a  free  country  is  to  be  thoroughly  a  politician 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Whereas,  The  farmers  of  Minnesota  do  not,  as  a 
class,  make  1  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  of 
their  land  and  "  plant "  after  deducting  all  taxes  and 
expenses  and  reasonable  compensation  for  their  own 
time  and  labor,  and, 

Whereas,  They  produce  the  greater  part  of  the 
real  wealth  of  the  State  and  bear  the  major  part  of 
the  burdens  of  the  government,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  that  the  legislature 
shall  exercise  the  powers  which  tiie  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  has  time  and  again  affirmed  it  is 
possessed  of.  to  regulate  freights  and  charges  upon 
the  railroads  of  the  State,  so  as  to  give  those  who 
have  settled  in  this  region  of  the  country  a  fair 
chance  for  an  honest  living. 

Resolved,  That  while  our  farmers  are  toiling  in  a 
severe  climate  for  a  bare  subsistence,  we  are  opposed 
to  railroad  coporations  drawing  from  them  by  exces- 
sive charges  vasts  sums  of  money,  wherewith 

First — To  pay  princely  salaries  to  officials — sal- 
aries nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 
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Second — To  corrupt  our  legislature  so  as  to  deny 
us  remedial  legislation. 

Third — To  buy  up  newspapers  to  befog  and  mis- 
lead the  people. 

Fourth — To  pay  interest  on  vast  quantities  of 
bonds  and  watered  stocks  which  do  not  represent  one 
dollar  of  actual  capital  paid  in,  but  are  simply  coagu- 
lated stealage. 

These  exactions  constitute  a  huge  mortgage  on  the 
people  of  this  State,  not  on  their  own  lands  alone  but 
on  their  labor  and  their  lives,  and  the  labor  and  lives 
of  their  children,  and  which,  like  the  exactions  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  will  increase  in  due  proportion  to 
any  increase  in  the  industry  and  economy  of  the  peo- 
ple so  that  the  people  cannot  work  so  hard  or  live  so 
poor  that  their  extortions  will  not  follow  them  down 
into  the  depths  of  their  poverty. 

jResolved,  That  silver  coin  constitutes  one-half  the 
real  money  of  the  world  ;  that  it  has  been  recognized 
as  money  since  the  time  of  Abraham ;  that  it  is 
named  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
legal  tender  money  ;  that  to  aboli-sh  it  now  through- 
out the  world  would  be  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
metallic  money  one-half,  thereby  doubling  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  and  decreasing  in  like  ratio 
the  value  of  all  forms  of  property,  including  labor. 

Resolved,  That  we  denounce  any  such  attempt 
as  the  result  of  a  vast  European  conspiracy  against 
human  nature,  a  scheme  to  double  the  mortgage  and 
halve  the  farm ;  to  increase  the  national  bond  and 
decrease  the  power  of  the  people  to  pay  it ;  to 
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intensify  the  struggle  for  food  and  life  among  the 
swarming  millions,  that  a  few  thousands  may  riot  in 
wasteful  abundance :  in  short,  to  build  up  the 
meanest  and  the  crudest  of  all  aristocracies,  a 
moneyed  aristocracy,  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer 
reduced  to  a  peasant  and  the  workman  reduced  to  a 
slave.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  conspira- 
tors to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  aggressions  of  slavery 
that  caused  its  overthrow,  and  that  the  "  Horrors  of 
San  Domingo  "  were  not  produced  by  the  liberation 
of  the  negroes,  but  by  the  attempt  to  return  them  to 
servitude  after  they  had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of 
freedom. 

[The  alliance  platforms  of  other  States  are  similar 
to  that  of  Minnesota.] 


PREAMBLE   AND   PLATFORM   OF   THE   AMERICAN   SOCIETY 
TO    PROMOTE  JUSTICE. 

Recognizing  an  unsettled  condition  of  the  pro- 
ductive and  distributing  forces  of  our  country  as 
evidenced  by  the  constant  agitation  in  all  channels 
of  industry,  the  American  Society  to  Promote 
Justice  was  organized,  by  men  who  are  recognized 
as  faithful  advocates  of  reform,  for  the  purpose  of 
general  education  on  economic  questions. 

The  scope  of  the  society  is  far  greater  than  the 
mere  publishing  of  a  newspaper.  We  contemplate 
the  organization  into  an  intelligent  body  of  the  best 
workers  in  our  land.  We  have  organized  a  lecture 
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bureau  which  will  greatly  aid  in  bringing  hitherto 
misunderstood  questions  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  masses. 

In  publishing  Our  Country  it  has  been  our  aim 
to  show  that  we  comprehend  where  the  realm  of 
natural  rights  end  and  that  of  law  begins ;  to  show 
that  we  realize  the  evils  which  beset  us  under  our 
present  monetary  system  and  that  we  offer  an  intel- 
ligent remedy  for  it ;  to  make  plain  the  injustice  of 
confining  our  public  service  to  the  slow  methods  of 
stage  coaches  and  steam  railways  to  transport  intel- 
ligence while  the  more  modern  inventions  of  elec- 
tricity are  left  to  individual  and  corporate  monopoly  ; 
to  discuss  fully  the  injury  to  our  internal  commerce 
by  the  negligence  of  our  lawmaking  powers  to  con- 
trol the  avenues  of  transportation  in  the  interest  of 
the  people;  to  oppose  the  further  granting  of  land 
or  subsidies  to  raihoad  corporations,  and  the  reclaim- 
ing of  all  unearned  lands  as  a  heritage  for  the  people  ; 
in  general,  our  aim  has  been  to  review  all  questions 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  higher  civilization. 
We,  therefore,  declare  the  columns  of  Our  Country 
open  for  the  discussion  of  the  following  : 

1.  The  issue  of  full  legal  tender  paper  money  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  fair  prices  and  enable 
the  people  to  exchange  property  and  services  quickly 
and  cheaply. 

2.  The  recovery  of  the  lauds  for  settlement,  that 
all  who  wish  may  have  homes  on, the  soil,  and  a  legal 
limit  to  future  acquirements  of  land. 

3.  The  homes  of  the  people  to  be  inalienable  and 
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exempt  from  forced  sale  for  debt,  except  for  pur- 
chase money  of  the  same. 

4.  Direct  loans  to  the  people  to  enable  them  to 
settle  on  the  public  lands,  to  build  up  homes,  and  to 
relieve  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  debt,  accord- 
ing  to   the   principles  of  the  bill  introduced   into 
Congress  by  the  late  Heudrick  B.  Wright  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

5.  The  ownership  or  control  by  the  Government 
of  all  railroads,  telegraphs  and  other  public  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  serve  the  people  impartially,  and  at  cost, 
as  the  Post- Office  system  now  does. 

6.  The   creation   of   a  new  Department  of  the 
Government  to  take  precedence  over  all  others  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to   protect  the   interests   of   useful 
labor  and  institute  means  to  increase  its  rewards, 
intelligence   and   dignity,    and   remove   the   unjust 
disabilities  from  which  it  now  suffers. 

7.  Direct  election  of  all  officers  by  the  people  as 
far  as  possible. 

8.  Proportional  representation    in  all  legislative 
and  corporate  bodies. 

9.  Equal  suffrage  for  all  without  regard  to  sex, 
and  a  secret  and  uniform  ballot,  free  from  fraud  or 
violence  secured  to  all  citizens  as  a  sacred  right. 

10.  Submission   of   all   general   laws  to  a  direct 
popular  vote. 

11.  Arbitration  as  a  policy  instead  of  war,  and 
as  a  step  toward  Universal  Peace,  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  the  standing  Army  and  Navy  and  the  sub- 
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stitution   of   a   National   Militia    and    Commercial 
Marine. 

12.  That  the  Indians  should  be  made  self-sup- 
porting and  tax-paying  citizens,  instead  of  tax-eating 
dependents. 

13.  Voluntary  co  operation    between  consumers 
and  producers,  and  between  capitalists  and  laborers 
to  the  end  that  strikes  and  the  war  of  classes  may 
cease  and  justice  and  fraternity  prevail  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  and  the  distribution  of  its  pro- 
ducts. 

14.  A  convention   to   revise   the   Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  bring  it  to  the  standard  of  modern 
civilization. 

We  invite  correspondence  on  these  questions,  so 
that  the  readers  of  Our  Country  may  note  the  gen- 
eral opinion  as  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
Principal  office  in  New  York  City. 


THE   CENTRAL    LABOE   UNION. 

The  regular  meeting  of  this  central  body  shall  be 
held  every  Sunday,  unless  otherwise  determined. 
This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Central 

c? 

Labor  Union  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  and  shall 
be  composed  of  delegates  elected  as  provided  : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
experience  that  organization  and  unity  of  action 
among  working  people  are  imperative  and  essential, 
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in  order  to  combat  the  ever-growing  encroachments 
of  organized  and  consolidated  capital,  and  as  there 
are  many  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  cannot  be  acted  upon  in  special  and 
separate  trade  or  labor  unions,  and  as  a  unity  of 
action  can  be  best  effected  by  a  central  labor  organ- 
ization, through  which  all  branches  of  labor  may 
prove  allies  to  any  particular  one  that  may  be 
oppressed,  so  that  all  may  form  one  brotherhood  for 
the  defense  of  the  rights  and  protection  of  the  labor- 
ing masses  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  of  the  various 
trade  and  labor  unions  here  represented,  do  hereby 
form  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  concen- 
trating the  working  classes  for  their  mutual  protec- 
tion, education  and  social  advancement,  and  to  that 
end  we  adopt  the  following 

Declaration  of  Principles. 

"We  hold  that  the  soil  of  every  country  is  the 
social  and  common  inheritance  of  the  people  in  that 
country,  and  hence  all  should  have  free  and  equal 
access  to  the  soil,  without  trouble  to  landlords  or 
monopolists. 

We  further  hold  that  labor  produces  all  wealth, 
and  therefore,  the  laborer  is  in  justice  entitled  to  a 
full  share  of  the  wealth  he  labors  to  produce.  But 
when  wealth-producers  live  in  poverty  and  idlers 
roll  iu  luxury,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  social  and 
industrial  system  which  causes  such  conditions  must 
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be  wrong  and  immoral,  and  requires  a  thorough 
change. 

As  the  power  of  capital  combines  and  increases, 
the  political  freedom  of  the  toiling  masses  becomes 
more  and  more  a  delusive  farce. 

There  can  be  no  harmony  between  capital  and 
labor  under  the  present  industrial  system,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  capital,  in  its  modern  character, 
consists  very  largely  of  rent,  interest  and  profits 
wrongfully  extorted  from  the  producer,  who  pos- 
sesses neither  the  land  nor  the  means  of  production, 
and  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  sell  his  arms,  brains, 
or  both,  to  the  possessor  of  the  land  and  means  of 
production,  and  at  such  prices  as  an  uncertain  and 
speculative  market  may  allow. 

Organization  of  trade  and  labor  unions  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  to  check  the  evil  outgrowth 
of  the  prevailing  system,  and  they  contain  in  them 
the  seed  for  a  new  and  better  system.  But  they 
must  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and 
with  the  march  of  advanced  ideas. 

While  trade  and  labor  unions  hitherto  have  strug- 
gled for  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  of  labor,  they 
have  partially  protected  themselves  as  producers,  but 
not  as  consumers  and  citizens.  The  ruling  moneyed 
classes  have  meanwhile  obtained  legal  sanction  to 
wring  from  the  workers  all  the  benefits  that  strikes 
and  resistance  gained,  and  this  they  have  done  by 
high  rents,  costly  transportation,  gigantic  corners  in 
grain  and  provisions,  and  by  monopolizing  the  issue 
of  money.  They  have  used  the  police,  militia,  and 
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even  the  Federal  troops  against  the  workers  when- 
ever they  felt  their  capitalistic  interests  in  danger. 
And  yet  trades  and  labor  unions  went  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  the  discussion  of  such  topics  in  their 
meetings,  and  on  election  day  their  members  voted  in 
favor  of  a  representive  of  the  very  class  that  oppres- 
sed them  all  the  year  round. 

The  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  must  be 
achieved  by  the  working  classes  themselves,  as  no 
other  class  lias  any  interest  in  improving  their  con- 
dition. The  combined  wages-working  class  repre- 
sents the  great  majority  of  the  people.  In  their 
hands  rests  the  future  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
it  is  their  destiny  to  replace  the  present  iniquitous 
social  system  by  one  based  upon  equity,  morality, 
and  the  nobility  of  all  useful  labor. 

We  regard  it  as  the  ,sacred  duty  of  every  honor- 
able laboring  man  to  sever  his  affiliations  with  all 
political  parties  of  the  capitalists,  and  to  devote  his 
energy  and  attention  to  the  organization  of  his  trade 
or  labor  union,  and  the  concentration  of  all  unions 
into  one  solid  body  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  each 
other  in  all  struggles — political  or  industrial — to 
resist  ever}'  attempt  of  the  ruling  classes  directed 
against  our  liberties,  and  to  extend  our  fraternal 
hand  to  the  workers  of  our  land  and  to  all  nations 
of  the  globe  that  struggle  for  the  same  independence. 
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THE   CONSTITUTION    CLUB. 

THE   CHIEF   FEATURES   OF    THE    CONSTITUTION    AND     BY- 
LAWS. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Constitu- 
tion Club. 

The  objects  of  the  Club  shall  be  :  To  oppose 
monopoly  in  the  sense  of  supporting  the  rights  of  all 
as  against  privileges  for  the  few;  to  maintain  just 
and  honest  government  ;  to  obtain  wise  and  pure 
legislation,  by  securing  the  nomination  and  election 
of  able  and  honest  legislators  ;  to  secure  justice,  alike 
for  labor  arid  capital  ;  to  collect,  preserve  and  circu- 
late information  showing  the  rights  and  duties  of 
American  citizens  ;  to  promote  intercourse  and  action 
among  the  independent  citizens  who  seek  the  above- 
mentioned  ends. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1. — Loyalty  to  these  objects  is  the  chief 
condition  of  membership,  and  only  such  citizens  as 
will  subordinate  partisa-nship  to  patriotism  are  eligi- 
ble. 

Section  2. — No  holder  of  political  office  or  politi- 
cal position,  under  the  National,  State  or  municipal 
government,  and  no  candidate  for  such  office,  shall 
be  elected  a  member.  Any  [member  of  the  club 
accepting  an  office,  whether  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  Club  or  otherwise,  ceases  to  be  an  active  member 
during  the  term  of  such  office. 
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Section  3. — The  annual  dues  of  a  member  are 
hereby  fixed  at  $10. 


THE    SOCIAL   DEMOCRATIC   PARTY. 

Labor  being  the  creator  of  all  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion, it  rightfully  follows  that  those  who  labor  and 
create  all  wealth  should  enjoy  the  full  results  of  their 
toil.  Therefore  we  declare : 

That  a  jnst  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  labor  is  utterly  impossible  under  the  present 
system  of  society.  This  fact  is  abundantly  illustrated 
by  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
which  are  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  degrading 
dependence  in  the  midst  of  their  own  productions. 
While  the  hardest  and  most  disagreeable  work  brings 
to  the  worker  only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  others, 
who  labor  not,  riot  in  labor's  production.  We  fur- 
thermore declare : 

That  the  present  industrial  system  of  competition, 
based  on  rent,  profit-taking  and  interest,  causes  and 
intensifies  this  inequality,  concentrating  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  all  means  of  production,  distribution 
and  the  results  of  labor,  thus  creating  gigantic 
monopolies  dangerous  to  the  people's  liberties ;  and 
we  further  declare  : 

That  these  monster  monopolies  and  these  conse- 
quent extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  supported  by 
class  legislation,  are  subversive  of  all  democracy, 
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injurious  to  the  national  interests  and  destructive  of 
truth  and  morality.  This  state  of  affairs,  continued 
and  upheld  by  the  ruling  political  parties,  is  against 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

To  abolish  this  system,  with  a  view  to  establish 
co-operative  production  and  to  secure  equitable 
distribution,  we  demand  that  the  resources  of  life, 
namely,  land,  the  means  of  production,  public  trans- 
portation and  exchange,  become,  as  fast  as  practic- 
able, the  property  of  the  whole  people. 


THE    ANTI-MONOPOLY    PABTY. 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States : 

The  people  are  sovereign  ;  their  servants,  usurp- 
ing power,  are  oppressing  them.  Let  the  people 
see  how  this  is  being  done.  Monopolies  created  by 
unjust  laws  crush  the  workingmen,  the  toilers  in  the 
mines,  in  the  workshops,  on  the  farms,  and  in  every 
avocation  of  life.  Legislative  bodies  are  manipulated 
in  their  interest,  courts  are  corrupted  by  favors  or 
money  ;  executive  officers  bend  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  dictates  of  the  monopoly  magnates.  Thus 
the  people  are  robbed  of  their  just  earnings.  Politi- 
cal parties  declare  themselves  friends  of  the  people, 
but  obey  the  mandates  of  railway,  banking,  tariff  and 
land  monopolies.  Congress  has  abdicated  the  power 
conferred  on  it  by  the  Constitution  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  in  favor  of  the  soulless  railway  cor- 
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porations.  It  has  given  up  its  constitutional  right  to 
control  the  currency  to  heartless  money-lenders.  It 
permits  transportation  lines  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax 
on  the  products  of  the  country  more  than  equal  to 
the  entire  expenditures  of  the  National  and  State 
Governments.  It  legislates  for  the  interests  of  the 
few  against  the  rights  of  the  many.  The  people  are 
powerless  because  they  are  not  united.  We  ask  you 
to  form  yourselves  in  phalanx  for  the  right.  We 
entreat  you  to  break  the  chains  which  bind  you  as 
captives  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  monopoly — chains 
which  become  more  galling  with  each  revolution. 
We  ask  you  to  arouse  yourselves  and  force  your  ser- 
vants to  honesty  and  economy,  and  we  present  to 
you  the  platform  of  the  national  Anti-Monopoly 
organization,  which  we  believe,  if  successful,  will 
break  your  chains,  restore  your  freedom  and  give 
good  government  to  the  nation. 

[The  platforms  of  the  Anti-monopoly,  and 
National  Greenback  Parties  are  omitted,  they  being 
so  mearly  identical  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  plat- 
form. Publ.] 


CALL  FOB  THE  CONVENTION. 

SPECIAL  SESSION,   NOBLE   ORDER  OF  THE  KNIGHTS 
OF  LABOR  OF  AMERICA  : 

SCRANTON,  Pa.,  April  26,  1886. 
To  the  Order  wherever  found,  Greeting  : 

Acting  under  authority  vested  in  me  as  general 
master  workman,  I  do  hereby  call  the  general  assem- 
bly together  in  special  session.  The  causes  leading 
to  the  calling  of  the  special  session  are : 

1.  The  rapidly  increasing  membership  require 
changes  in  the   laws   which   the  general  executive 
board  have  no  authority  to  make. 

2.  The  laws  in   relation  to  the  government  of 
boycotting  are  wholly  inadequate  to  compel  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  assemblies  that  believe  in  boy- 
cotting for  every  offense,  whether  great  or  small. 

3.  The  laws  in  relation  to  strikes  do  not  cover 
the  ground  necessary  to  give  the  general  executive 
board  power  to  interfere  in  such  matters  until  after 
a  strike  has  been  inaugurated. 

[170] 
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4.  The  order  has  become  involved  in  difficulties 
with  trade  societies,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
create  a  rupture  between  these  societies  and  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

These  and  other  matters  which  will  help  to  per- 
fect the  discipline  of  the  order  will  require  the  care- 
ful deliberation  and  cool  judgment  of  the  members 
of  the  general  assembly.  I  believe  that  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  order's  history  has  been  reached, 
and  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  order  to 
allow  any  more  time  to  elapse  before  calling  the  rep- 
resentative men  together  so  that  we  may  devise 
means  whereby  the  machinery  of  the  order  may  be 
improved.  The  present  executive  board  cannot 
attend  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  work  that  pours  in 
upon  them,  and  some  means  of  distributing  this 
work  must  be  thought  of  and  put  into  practice. 

The  session  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  Tuesday,  May  25,  1886,  and  will  be  called  to 
order  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  in 
Sloss  Hall,  No.  356  Ontario  street. 

Special  rates  ($2  per  da}r)  have  been  made  with 
the  Forest  City  house,  corner  Superior  street  and 
the  park,  at  which  the  officers  of  the  general  assem- 
bly will  locate. 

The  precedent  established  at  the  special  session 
held  June  6,  1878,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  will 
allow  all  representatives  who  served  at  the  session 
held  last  October,  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  to  sit  as  repre- 
sentatives in  the  special  session  at  Cleveland.  In 
case  the  representative  cannot  attend,  or  is  not  now 
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a  delegate  to  his  district  assembly,  the  alternate 
elected  last  year  will  represent  the  local  or  district  in 
the  special  session.  If  neither  representative  nor 
alternate  can  attend,  then  a  substitute  may  be  sent ; 
but  in  no  other  case  shall  a  new  election  be  held 
until  the  representatives  to  the  regular  session  are 
chosen.  I  need  the  wise  counsel  and  action  of  the 
order  at  large  through  its  representatives.  Did  I  not 
feel  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  call  the  ses- 
sion, I  would  not  take  this  step.  We  must  place  our 
order  squarely  before  the  world  on  several  issues  in 
such  a  way  that  no  misunderstandings  can  possibly 
arise  in  the  future. 

The  delegates  are  those  who  attended  the  national 
assembly  last  August.  The  order  now  numbers  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  district  assemblies,  with  a 
total  membership  of  about  one  million.  Last  July, 
when  'the  district  delegates  were  elected,  the  order 
had  only  ninety- four  district  assemblies,  and  the  dele- 
gates from  the  district  assemblies  since  formed  are 
not  entitled  to  admission  at  this  conference.  Ex- 
delegates  may  attend  the  session,  but  have  no  voice 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  order.  The  number  of 
delegates  who  attended  the  general  assembly  last 
August  was  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  no  more  than 
that  number  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  con- 
vention which  begins  at  2  p.  M.,  Tuesday,  in  Sloss 
hall  on  Ontario  street. 

T.  V.  POWDEKLY, 

G.  M.  W.  K.  of  L. 

FREDERICK  TURNER,  Sec'y. 
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On  May  25th,  1886,  in  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
about  170  delegates  were  in  the  hall  when  the  gavel 
of  the  grand  master  workman,  calling  the  General 
Assembly  to  order,  fell  upon  the  desk.  Among  the 
delegates  were  the  following  representative  men  from 
their  several  localities :  T.  S.  Killgallon,  Butte 
City,  M.  T. ;  Samuel  D.  Lefflngwell,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  T.  "V.  Powderly,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Frederick 
Turner,  Philadelphia  ;  John  W.  Hayes,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. ;  R.  Griffiths,  Chicago  ;  Harry  Skeffing- 
ton,  Philadelphia  ;  John  Morrison,  New  York;  An- 
drew D.  Best,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  James  Cunning- 
ham, New  York  ;  James  Bilson,  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  L. 
W.  Patterson,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  William  F. 
Hobbs,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Edward  Winter,  Phila- 
delphia; John  Lewis,  Philadelphia;  Ed  E.  Davis, 
Philadelphia ;  Joseph  E.  Evinnous,  Pittsburg ; 
Homer  L.  McGaw,  Pittsburg  ;  F.  B.  McGuire,  NeV 
York  ;  Joseph  Hogan,  New  Mexico ;  E.  F.  McKeon, 
St.  Louis ;  J.  F.  McDonald,  Springfield,  O.  ;  E.  M. 
Connely,  Springfield,  O.  ;  W.  D.  O'Brien,  Spring- 
field, O.  ;  David  P.  Boyer,  Columbus,  O. ;  Samuel 
Gompers,  New  York  ;  F.  Haller,  New  York  ;  John 
S.  Kirshmer,  Philadelphia  ;  F.  S.  Lewis,  Omaha ; 
Louis  Arlington,  Michigan  City,  Ind.  ;  J.  P.  Mc- 
Goughrey,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  J.  A.  May,  Lincoln, 
Neb. ;  J.  R.  Buchannan,  Columbus,  O. ;  Ed  Haran, 
New  Albany,  Ind.  ;  O.  B.  Mead,  Kent,  O. ;  F.  H. 
Cummins,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  J.  R.  Mension,  Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  James  J.  Franklin,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  D.  W. 
Dairy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  B.  Spahr,  New 
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York  ;  W.  J.  Casserly,  Rome,  N".  Y. ;  Thomas  H. 
Kehoes,  New  Britain,  Conn.  ;  J.  T.  McKechnie, 
New  York ;  P.  E.  Owens,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  J. 
C.  Barlton,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  John  G.  Caville, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Reuben  E.  Puiner,  New  York; 
R.  Robb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  A.  Merrill, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Theodore  F.  Rockwell,  New 
York  ;  E.  J.  Sheilds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  W.  J.  Phil- 
lips, Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  G.  W.  Brown,  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Mich.  ;  David  R.  Gibson,  Hamilton,  Ont.  ;  J. 

C.  Frazier,  Yassar,  Mich.  ;  A.  M.   Dewey,  Detroit; 
A.  G.   Burinan,  Manistee,  Mich. ;    H.   H.   Bridge  - 
water,  Cheboygan,  Mich. ;  Richard  Creick,  London, 
Ont.  ;  F.  W.  Hidleson,  Downs,  Kan.  ;  A.  II.  Law, 
Duke  Center,  Pa. ;  John   F.   McCullongh,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;    R.  F.  Trevelick,  Detroit,   Mich.;  Thomas 
Green,  Pine  Bluffs,  Ark.  ;  D.  F.  Jomson,  Arkansas  ; 
James  E.  Clary,  Memphis,  Tenn.  ;  P.  D.  Catranock, 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  C.   P.  McCarty,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ;  A. 

D.  Salisbury,  Midland,  Mich.  ;  S.  O'Donnell,  Mid- 
land  City,  Mich. ;  A.  R.  Canfield,  Harrison,  Mich.  ; 
Charles  Hune,   Fremont,  O. ;    W.  G.   Beard,  Bay 
City,  Mich.;    H.  O.  Askin,  Philadelphia;  Patrick 
Havey,  Pittsburg  ;  A.  G.  Demi}',  Pittsburg  ;  Thomas 
Myers,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  W.  H.  Bailey,  Shawnee, 
O. ;  T.  B.  Barry,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  H.  Butten- 
berg,  Memphis,  Tenn.  ;  S.  S.  Patton,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Ambrose  Hasting,  Newport,  Ky. ;  Christopher 
Evans,   New  Straitsville,   O. ;   M.   S.   Riley,  West 
Virginia ;  John  A.  Shell,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  D.  L. 
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Sutherland,  Bushnell,  111. ;  Charles  II.  Sitchen, 
Murblehead,  Mass. 

TWO  OF  THE  DELEGATES  WERE  LADIES. 

Miss  Mary  Ilanifin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Shute, 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.  The  Philadelphia  district  that 
Miss  Hanifin  represents  has  also  two  male  delegates. 
District  Assembly  No.  47,  of  this  city,  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Owen  Kane,  whose  efforts  in  building  up  the 
organization  in  Cleveland  entitle  him  to  the  distinc- 
tion and  honor.  Mr.  Powderly  in  opening  the  con- 
vention did  so  formally,  reading  no  address,  and  as 
it  is  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  no 
reports  were  called  for,  and  the  call  contained  all 
that  was  necessary  to  enlighten  the  members  as  to 
the  work  to  be  accomplished.  A  committee  on 
credentials  was  appointed,  and  immediately  retired 
to  the  ante  room.  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Foster,  Otis, 
O'Donohou^h,  and  Shay  were  appointed  a  press 
committee,  and  the  convention  took  a  recess  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  papers  by  representatives  of  outside 
organizations.  At  4  o'clock  the  assembly  took  a 
recess,  when  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Woodbridge,  of  Ravenna, 
O.,  the  recording  secretary  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  was  escorted  to  the 
platform  and  introduced  to  Mr.  Powderly  and  the 
convention.  Mrs.  Woodbridge  said  :  "  Mr.  Pow- 
derly, Grand  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  members  of  the  organization  assembled, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  general  officers 
of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Tsmperance 
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Union,  which  I  am  kindly  permitted  to  read."    The 
speaker  then  produced  a  roll  of  manuscript  and  read 

the  following  address : — 

• 

MRS.  WOODBRIDGE'S  ADDKESS. 

HEADQUARTERS  NATIONAL  W.  C.  T.  TL, ) 
May  13,  1886.  f 

To  Mr.  Powderly,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  : — 

Honored  Brothers:  The  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  sends  one  of  its  high- 
est and  most  trusted  representatives,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Woodbridge,  our  recording  secretary,  to  present  to 
you  the  greetings  of  our  society,  with  congratulations 
on  the  temperance  principles  of  your  chief,  and  the 
temperance  features  of  your  great  organization. 

We  earnestly  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of 
retaining  the  rule,  by  which  all  persons  engaged  in 
that  nefarious  liquor  trade,  which  renders  no  equiva- 
lent for  value  received,  are  declared  ineligible  to 
membership  in  a  society  of  honest  and  hard  working 
men  and  women,  whose  labor  is  the  great  magician 
of  the  world,  and  makes  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
as  the  rose.  We  are  glad  that  your  society  proposes 
to  defend  the  rights  of  women  by  demanding  equal 
wages  for  equal  work,  and  we  assure  you  of  our 
hearty  sympathy  in  the  heroic  efforts  of  all  sober- 
minded  toilers  to  improve  their  own  condition  and 
that  of  their  families,  through  such  reforms  as  are 
rendered  peaceably  possible  by  co-operation,  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  ballot-box.  That  you  repudiate  the  t 
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methods  of  those  misguided  and  wicked  men,  whose 
muster  hall  is  a  saloon,  whose  aspiration  comes  from 
whisky  cask  and  beer  barrel,  whose  weapon  is  dyna- 
mite, whose  ensign  is  the  red  flag,  we  are  fully 
assured.  In  the  great  fight  for  clear  brains,  steady 
hands,  and  happy  homes,  we  believe  you  have  no 
stronger  allies  than  the  temperance  people  of  the 
nation,  who,  by  declaring  him  an  outlaw,  and  his 
business  criminal,  would  make  a  culprit  of  the  liquor 
dealer  whom  your  society  has  already  disfellowshiped. 
As  we  have  sent  our  representative  to  your  conven- 
tion, we  invite  yon  to  appoint  fraternal  delegates  to 
our  great  convention  to  be  held  at  Minneapolis  in 
October  next,  where  forty  or  more  States  and  Ter- 
ritories will  be  represented  by  delegates  from  our  ten 
thousand  local  auxiliaries.  In  the  bonds  of  that 
peace  and  good  will  proclaimed  by  Him  who,  as  the 
"  Carpenter's  Son,"  forever  dignified  and  rendered 
sacred  the  interests  of  every  son  of  toil,  we  are  your 
sisters  and  friends, 

FRANCES  E.  WILLAED, 
CAROLINE  B.  BUELL, 
L.  M.  N.  STEVENS, 
ESTHER  PUGH. 

Following  the  letter  Mrs.  Woodbridge  said  : — 
Brothers  :  Intelligent  people  read  with  interest 
the  utterances  of  public  leaders,  the  messages  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governors 
of  States — of  representative  men  and  women  ;  but 
rarely  has  it  been  their  privilege  to  peruse  a  docu- 
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nient  comparable  with  the  circular  of  your  honor- 
able leader,  lately  addressed  to  his  constituency. 
Not  more  gently  could  the  silver-tongued  Frances 
E.  Willard,  president  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  IL, 
have  urged  obedience  to  the  golden  rule,  "  Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  Not 
more  earnestly  would  she  have  pleaded  for  diligent 
study  of  political  economy,  that  no  man  may  be 
found  "  who  cannot  vote  intelligently,  and  who  will 
not  watch  the  man  for  whom  he  votes,  it'  elected." 
"Who  will  not  rejoice  in  the  utterance — "  They  will 
never  need  the  gun  or  dynamite  in  this  country : 
if  the  head,  the  brain  of  man,  cannot  work  out  the 
problem  now  confronting  us,  his  hand  alone  will 
never  solve  it."  Because  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
commands  and  advocates  such  principles,  believing 
intelligence  and  virtue  to  be  pillars  of  the  American 
republic ;  because  we  are  workers  with  you  for  the 
uplifting  of  humanity,  we  extend  to  you  greeting, 
and  thank  your  leader  for  his  magnificent  appeal  to 
drinking  men  ;  words  worthy  of  a  Gough  :  "  To  our 
drinking  members  I  extend  the  hand  of  kindness.  I 
hate  the  uses  to  which  rum  has  been  put,  but  it 
is  my  duty  to  reach  down  and  lift  up  the  man  who 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  use  of  liquor.  If  there  is 
such  a  man  within  the  sound  of  the  secretary's  voice 
when  this  is  read,  I  ask  him  to  stand  erect  on  the 
floor  of  his  assembly,  raise  his  hand  to  heaven  and 
repeat  with  me  these  words  :  "  I  am  a  Knight  of 
Labor.  I  believe  that  every  man  should  be  free 
from  the  curse  of  slavery,  whether  the  slavery 
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appears  in  the  shape  of  monopoly,  usury,  or  intem- 
perance. The  firmest  link  in  the  chain  of  oppres- 
sion is  the  one  I  forgo  when  I  drown  manhood  and 
reason  in  drink.  No  man  can  rob  me  of  the  brain 
my  God  has  given  me  unless  I  am  a  party  to  the 
theft.  If  I  drink  to  drown  grief,  I  bring  grief  to 
wife,  child,  and  sorrowing  friends.  I  add  not.  one 
iota  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  when  I  invite 
oblivion  over  the  rim  of  a  glass.  If  one  moment's 
forgetfulness  or  inattention  to  duty  while  drunk 
brings  defeat  to  the  least  of  labor's  plans,  a  life-time 
of  attention  to  duty  alone  can  repair  the  loss.  I 
promise  never  again  to  put  myself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion." I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  respond  to  this 
appeal,  and  through  the  resolutions  that  shall  po 
forth  from  this  assembly,  repeat  the  words  of  your 
leader  ;  and  may  God  help  you  to  keep  your  pledge. 
A  man  who  utters  such  a  sentiment,  an  organization 
that  shall  embody  and  personify  it,  will  move  the 
world.  No  longer  will  its  members  be  wage-workers 
only  ;  no  longer  "  tools  used  to  further  the  schemes 
of  individuals,  cliques,  or  parties,"  but  men  in  the 
image  of  God,  upon  whom  the  nation  may  depend. 
Brothers,  having  the  same  standard  of  purity  as  the 
sisters  by  their  side ;  possessed  of  the  true  essence  of 
Christianity,  the  love  of  country,  and  the  brotherhood 
of  humanity — who,  with  recognition  and  fulfillment 
of  individual  responsibility,  will  ever  defend  the 
honor  of  woman  and  the  glory  of  the  cross.  We 
invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  convocation 
that  when  you  shall  have  adjourned,  the  world,  whose 
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eyes  are  upon  you,  may  be  able  to  say,  as  Lord 
Chatham  to  the  British  Parliament  of  the  First 
Colonial  Congress  of  America,  assembled  in  1774, 
"  For  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men  could  stand 
in  perference."  Thus  would  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  join  hands  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor  in  placing  this  "  government  upon 
the  shoulders  of  him  who  is  wonderful,  counselor, 
the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,"  and  in  crowning  Christ,  our  Lord,  as  the 
ruler  of  nations. 

A  MANUFACTURERS'  UNION. 

The  applause  that  followed  the  lady's  remarks 
lasted  fully  five  minutes,  and  the  lady  was  escorted 
from  the  room  as  Mr.  Edwin  Norton,  a  leading  man- 
ufacturer of  Chicago,  entered.  Mr.  Norton  read  a 
paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  an 
employers'  association,  to  be  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Manufacturers'  Union,  the  object  being  to  insti- 
tute an  organization  that  can  treat  with  labor  unions 
upon  all  questions  arising  between  employers  and 
employes.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  arbitrate 
all  grievances,  and  avoid  strikes,  boycotts,  and  other 
disastrous  consequences  arising  from  difficulties 
between  capital  and  labor.  Mr.  Norton's  paper  par- 
ticularly discussed  the  eight-hour  question,  and  he 
proposes  a  plan  by  which  such  a  change  in  the 
length  of  a  day's  work  can  be  brought  about.  His 
plan  is  that  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  coun- 
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try  shall,  without  reducing*  the  wages  of  employes, 
shorten  the  day  one  half  an  hour  each  succeeding 
year,  until  eight  hours  is  reached  as  a  limit.  The 
speaker  stated  that  he  had  prepared  circulars  that 
will  be  sent  to  all  employers,  lucidly  explaining  the 
benefits  of  organization  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
their  workmen.  Mr.  Norton  read  to  the  convention 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  constitution  for  the  proposed 
organization,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

Believing  that  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
existing  disturbed  condition  of  business  in  our  coun- 
try can  only  be  reached  by  a  reasonable  understand- 
ing between  employers  and  employees,  and  that  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  present  hours  of  labor, 
under  proper  protection  and  restrictions,  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  all ; 

And  that  during  the  gradual  scaling  down  of  the 
working  hours,  which  would  mean  a  corresponding 
increase  of  pay,  our  workmen  should  be  protected 
by  the  united  action  of  their  employers  from  an 
influx  of  labor  from  foreign  lands,  also  that  a  pre- 
mium should  be  placed  upon  American  citizenship 
in  our  workshops  as  well  as  in  places  of  trust ; 

And  also  that  a  basis  should  be  found  for  ulti- 
mately reducing  the  working  day  to  eight  hours  with- 
out disturbance  to  our  manufacturers,  and  one  which 
will  meet  with  the  co-operation  of  all  labor  organiz- 
ations, and  in  the  belief  that  this  course  of  action 
will  meet  the  approval  of  those  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  all  our  people  at  heart.  Therefore,  this 
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imiou  is  formed  for  the  perfecting  and  carrying  out 
of  the  above  purposes  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as 
"The  American  Manufacturers'  Union,"  and  all 
manufacturers  of  any  article  throughout  the  United 
States  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  by  signing 
the  constitution  and  such  by-laws  as  may  be  adopted. 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be, 
first,  United  action  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
throughout  the  United  States,  looking  to  a  gradual 
and  fixed  reduction  of  the  present  hours  of  labor 
until  eight  hours  for  a  working  day  (which  is  now 
the  legal  standard  of  the  United  States  and  of 
several  States)  has  become  the  recognized  rule 
throughout  the  country ;  second,  The  protection  of 
our  workmen  from  the  competition  of  foreigners, 
anxious  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  improved  condi- 
tion, by  a  refusal  to  employ  during  this  period  of 
change,  any  persons  who  were  not  residents  of  the 
United  States  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1887,  unless 
meanwhile  we  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  our 
own  country  to  furnish  a  supply  of  labor  ;  and  third, 
A  refusal  to  employ,  after  January  1,  1887,  any  per- 
sons whatsoever,  who,  having  lived  long  enough  in 
this  country  to  become  citizens,  do  not  willingly 
take  steps  to  become  such. 

Sec.  3.  This  organization  shall  adopt  the  plan 
herein  set  forth  on  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1887,  and  it  shall  remain  in  force  for  five  years,  or 
until  the  31st  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1891,  and  as 
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muck  longer  as  a  majority  of  its  members  may 
desire. 

Sec.  4.  All  members  of  this  union  shall  agree 
that  daring  the  year  1887  nine  and  one-half  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work ;  and  that  during  the 
year  1888  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  ; 
and  that  during  the  year  1889  eight  and  one-half 
hours  shall  constitute  a  daj^s  work,  and  that  during 
and  after  the  year  1890  the  present  United  States 
standard  of  eight  hours  shall  be  recognizad  by  all 
members  of  this  union  throughout  the  country  as  a 
legal  day's  work. 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  this  union  shall  exact  from 
all  persons  in  their  employment  an  agreement  to 
accept  the  conditions  herein  set  forth  during  tho 
above  period  of  time,  and  it  shall  be  understood 
that  no  corresponding  reduction  of  present  wages 
shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  reduced  hours  of 
work. 

Sec.  6.  This  action  shall  not  affect  farm  laborers, 
but  relates  to  mechanics  and  skilled  laborers  of  every 
kind. 

The  addresses  presented  by  Mrs.  "Woodbridge 
and  Mr.  Norton  were  received  and  laid  on  the  table 
until  the  committee  on  credentials  have  reported, 
when  they  will  be  referred  to  the  proper  committees. 
At  6  o'clock  the  committee  on  credentials  presented 
their  report,  but  it  had  not  been  disposed  of  at  7.45 
o'clock,  when  the  janitress  demanded  the  hall,  and 
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the  convention  took  a  recess  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M., 
May  26. 

THE   CONVENTION    HALL 

on  either  side  was  lined  with  tables,  at  which  the 
delegates  sat.  At  the  end  of  the  room  facing  Onta- 
rio street,  between  two  windows,  was  the  chair  of 
the  master  workman.  Secretary  Turner  had  three 
tables  at  the  side,  at  one  of  which  he  sat,  at  the  next 
two  assistants,  and  at  the  third  the  stenographer. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  was  the  chair  of 
Richard  Griffiths,  of  Chicago,  general  worthy  fore- 
man of  the  order,  and  next  to  Mr.  Powderly  in  office. 
The  first  business  of  the  morning  session  was  the 
acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  creden- 
tials. The  new  delegates  were  then  admitted  to  the 
hall  and  the  obligation  administered.  Delegates 
were  admitted  only  from  such  districts  as  were  repre- 
sented at  the  convention  held  last  year  in  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  this  being  a  special  session  of  that  General 
Assembly,  and  districts  since  instituted  not  being 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  existing  body.  Mr. 
Powderly's  address  was  then  delivered  extemporane- 
ously. He  referred  the  delegates  to  the  call  to  learn 
what  business  was  to  be  brought  forward  and  taking 
up  the  five  subjects  of  the  strikes,  boycotts,  labor 
troubles,  difficulties  with  trades  unions,  and  the 
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increasing  membership,  one  by  one  lie  advised  most 
careful  thought  and  full  discussion  upon  all  questions. 
He  asked  that  harmony,  prudence  and  discretion 
predominate  in  all  matters,  and  that  the  affairs  of 
the  convention  be  acted  upon  with  consideration  and 
despatch.  The  best  part  of  the  address,  treating  of 
matters  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  order, 
cannot  be  made  public.  Mr.  Powderly  resumed  his 
seat  amid  prolonged  applause,  and  upon  motion 
appointed  standing  committees  upon  each  of  the 
following  subjects  :  laws,  strikes,  boycotts,  relation 
of  Knights  of  Labor  to  other  organizations,  and  upon 
distribution  of  documents.  A  special  committee  of 
five  was  appointed,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
addresses  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  A 
committee  of  five  was  also  selected  to  take  action 
upon  the  matter  of  the  organization  of  the  American 
Manufacturers'  Union,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Norton,  in  his  address  of  Tuesday.  At  1  o'clock  the 
convention  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  as  to  give  ample  time  to  the  committees  to  do 
the  work  laid  before  them. 

The  General  Assembly  began  its  session  at  8.30 
o'clock  May  27th.  The  committee  on  laws  presented 
a  partial  report,  embodying  a  number  of  propositions, 
only  one  of  which  was  taken  up.  The  first  proposi- 
tion was  that  the  executive  board  be  increased  from 
five  to  eleven  members.  The  great  growth  of  the 
order  since  the  original  executive  committee  was 
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decided  upon  demands  that  the  work  be  distributed 
among  more  cornmitteemen.  The  morning  was 
spent  in  discussing  the  proposition.  There  was  a 
general  sentiment  in  favor  of  increasing  the  mem- 
bership on  the  board,  but  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  proper  for  a  special  convention  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  met  with  some  difference  of 
opinion.  A  number  of  delegates  favored  the  plan 
of  having  the  executive  board  made  up  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  State  and  Territory,  while  others 
favored  a  large  board  made  up  in  different  ways. 
Nothing  was  said  concerning  remuneration  for  the 
services  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  will  be  paid,  as  at  present,  only  for 
actual  service  performed.  After  three  hours'  dis- 
cussion, pro  and  con,  the  matter  was  re-committed 
to  the  commiitee  without  any  instruction  other  than 
the  points  which  might  be  gathered  from  the 
remarks  on  the  proposition.  The  other  propositions 
in  the  report  were  not  taken  up  at  the  session.  A 
large  number  of  local  Granges,  and  in  some  States 
the  body  of  Granges,  have  gone  into  the  Knights  of 
Labor  as  district  assemblies.  The  farmers'  orders 
largely  assisted  the  Knights  in  the  late  strikes  in  the 
Southwest,  and  to  show  an  appreciation  of  brotherly 
aid,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  Granges  to  be  presented 
at  the  national  convention. 

The    delegate  from    the    Peoria,    111.,    district 
assembly  asked  for  the   privilege   of  presenting  a 
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paper  to  the  General  Assembly  outlining  a  plan  for 
the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Harmon,  an  attorney  at  law  at  Peoria. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  the  address,  which 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  court  similar  to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  to  have  jurisdiction  in  all  ques- 
tions in  interstate  commerce,  was  read.  The  paper 
was  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  labor  question,  and  a 
criticism  of  various  plans  for  its  solution  already 
brought  forward.  A  synopsis  of  it  follows : 

"  The  fact  of  the  stoppage  of  commerce  between 
the  States  within  the  past  two  months  or  more,  in 
consequence  of  differences  between  the  carrier  and 
the  workmen ;  the  fact  of  200,000  men  striking 
between  April  24  and  May  12  for  shorter  hours ; 
the  fact  that  for  the  whole  week  ending  May  12, 
125,000  men  were  out,  indicate  that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  our  industrial  system,  that 
the  workingmen  have  realized  these  wrongs,  and  that 
a  speedy  remedy  ought  to  be  found  in  legislation 
doing  full  and  impartial  justice  to  the  interests  of  all. 
When  we  consider  that  this  unsettled  condition  of 
affairs  has  entailed  a  direct  loss  of  the  wages  of  250,- 
000  men,  amounting  to  $3,000,000,  and  of  $2,500,- 
000  to  their  employers  by  the  interruption  of  business, 
$4,000,000  in  losses  upon  deferred  and  canceled 
contracts,  and  $20,400,000  upon  building  contracts 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  far  greater  indirect  loss 
upon  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  insecurity  prevail- 
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ing  thronghont  the  nation,  we  are  appalled  at  its 
magnitude.  The  entire  loss  upon  strikes  that  have 
taken  place  or  were  threatened  during  the  first  three 
months  aggregate  many  hundred  million  dollars.  It 
is  true  that  most  of  the  strikes  are  ended,  and  the 
men  returned  to  work,  but  the  rankling  causes  of  the 
grievances  are  not  removed. 

"  If  Congress  has  power  to  pass  a  bill  relating  to 
interstate  commerce  it  can  constitute  a  tribunal  to 
settle  disputes,  for  it  is  a  necessary  incident  relating 
to  interstate  commerce.  Congress  has  given  courts 
of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  in  all  admiralty 
cases,  and  here  are  determined  the  rules  which  regu- 
late the  conduct,  the  business,  and  the  property  of 
citizenship  in  maritime  matters.  Why  not  add 
another  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  ? 
"Why  not  coin  another  phrase  that  shall  designate 
and  include  all  persons  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce? Why  not  establish  a  new  branch  of  federal 
jurisdiction  which  might  be  designated  as  '  interstate 
commerce  laws,' or  some  shorter  significant  name? 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  now  to  give  the  full 
details  which  should  be  embodied  in  an  act  of  Con- 
gress conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  federal  courts 
over  this  question.  These  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves to  a  legislative  mind,  and  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  will  conduce  to  a  speedy,  equitable,  and 
just  determination  of  the  disputed  matters,  with  the 
settled  purpose  of  doing  exact  justice  to  all.  The 
following  points  should  be  embodied  in  the  act ; — 
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"  1.  Confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States  over  the  subject  of  labor  dis- 
putes between  interstate  carrier  and  its  employes  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  or  the  rates  of  wages,  the  court  that  first 
entertained  jurisdiction  to  have  full  power  to  hear 
and  adjudicate  upon  the  rights  of  all  persons  and 
corporations  concerned,  where  the  employes  are  in 
several  states. 

"  2.  The  first  proceeding  to  be  a  petition  setting 
forth  in  as  short  and  simple  manner  as  possible  the 
facts  regarding  the  dispute,  which  should  be  verified 
by  affidavit  of  petitioner,  or  agent  or  officer  of  cor- 
poration. Any  employe  or  officer  not  a  petitioner 
may  become  party  to  the  original  petition,  or  file 
cross- petition  where  there  is  any  dispute  as  to  hours 
for  work  or  labor  to  which  he  is  a  party. 

"  3.  Process  of  summons  to  be  served,  returnable 
at  a  short  day  in  term  time  or  vacation.  Printed 
notices  might  also  be  provided  for,  to  be  posted  up 
in  all  depots,  shops,  and  buildings  of  the  interstate 
carrier,  giving  notice  to  all  concerned  that  in  such 
proceedings,  any  having  disputes  with  such  carrier 
would  be  heard,  to  the  end  that  all  such  questions 
could  be  settled  in  one  proceeding.  And  providing 
that  the  service  of  summonses  upon  any  agent  or 
officer  of  corporations,  should  give  the  court  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
that  carrier. 

"  4.  Provide  for  the  appointment  by  such  circuit 
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court,  or  judges  thereof,  of  a  judicious,  discreet  per- 
son as  referee,  who  should  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  take  an  oath  of  office,  stating  therein 
that  he  is  in  no  wise  related  to  or  connected  with  in 
business,  or  otherwise,  any  person  or  corporation 
interested  in  the  controversy,  and  that  he  would 
fairly  and  justly  investigate  and  determine  all  mat- 
ters in  dispute. 

"  5.  Provide  for  the  hearing  of  all  persons  or 
corporations  interested  before  the  referee,  that  the 
referee  be  empowered  to  take  testimony,  and  to 
compel  the  production  of  all  papers  relating  to  the 
case,  and  that  he  determine  from  the  whole  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  what  is  equitable  and  just  in  the 
premises,  and  report  his  conclusions  to  the  judge  in 
writing,  and  file  the  testimony  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court. 

"  6.  The  parties  should  be  allowed  one  day  to  file 
objections  or  exceptions  to  the  report  and  conclusions 
of  the  referee,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  court 
should  pass  upon  the  same,  and,  if  approved,  decree 
accordingly.  If  the  exceptions  were  wholly  or  in 
part  sustained,  then  the  finding  of  the  court  as  to 
what  is  right  to  be  embodied  in  the  decree.  That 
the  decree  thus  rendered  would  be  final  and  binding 
and  obligatory  upon  all  parties  over  whom  the  court 
exercised  jurisdiction. 

"  7.  That  the  court  have  power  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  such  decree  by  appropriate  process  running 
into  any  state  or  territory,  and  in  disobedience  to  such 
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decree  to  fine  and  imprison  such  party  until  obedi- 
ence was  yielded.  That  pending  the  court  contro- 
versy all  persons  should  be  absolutely  required  to 
perform  their  several  works  and  functions  in  the 
service  of  such  carrier  when  not  in  necessary  attend- 
ance before  the  referee  or  court,  under  penalty 
of  punishment  for  contempt  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. 

"  8.  That  such  decree  should  be  final  and  binding 
upon  all  parties  for  one  year,  and  until  modified  by 
the  court  in  a  subsequent  proceeding,  which  any 
party  could  commence  in  the  same  court  after  one 
year,  and  then  the  same  proceedings  should  be  had 
as  provided  in  the  first  petition,  and  so  on  in  regard 
to  each  successive  application. 

"9.  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  rules  to  be  made  by  it  determine  the  forms 
and  modes  of  procedure  to  be  used,  having  in  view 
a  speedy  hearing  and  determination  as  far  as  all  par- 
ties are  concerned. 

"  10.  That  liberal  compensation  be  provided  for 
the  referee,  together  with  the  necessary  expenses  ; 
that  the  clerk  of  the  court  issue  all  processes,  the 
same  to  be  served  by  the  United  States  marshal, 
allowing  proper  fees  and  mileages  therefor,  and  for 
the  witnesses. 

"11.  That  this  act  should  be  liberally  construed 
by  the  officers  and  courts  for  the  purpose  of  effectuat- 
ing the  intentions  thereof. 

<C12.  That   no   common  carrier  should   be  pre- 
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vented  by  this  act  from  discharging  from  his 
employ  for  inefficiency  or  inability  to  perform  his 
duty,  or  for  neglect  of  duty,  any  employe  or  officer, 
provided,  however,  that  no  such  carrier  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  discharge  any  employe  or  officer  because 
of  connection  with  any  organization,  or  because  of  a 
dispute  between  them  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
that  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  the  compensa- 
tion therefor.  In  cases  of  failure  to  agree  upon  such 
matters  the  wages  and  hours  shall  be  determined 
by  the  United  States  court. 

"  13.  The  referee  shall  be  ineligible  in  any  subse- 
quent case  if  objected  to  by  any  party  who  was  a 
party  in  any  former  proceedings  under  the  act,  and 
such  referee  need  not  be  an  attorney  or  counselor, 
and  may  be  selected  from  any  State. 

"  14.  If  a  strike  is  on  hand  and  the  business 
blocked  any  shipper  or  passenger  deprived  of  his 
right  to  be  carried  thereon  may  in  the  same  manner 
invoke  the  power  of  the  court. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  address  was  referred 
to  a  standing  committee  upon  Congressional  legisla- 
tion which  was  appointed  at  the  session.  The 
committee  will  have  charge  of  all  matters  that 
members  would  like  to  bring  before  Congress,  and 
to  them  the  petition  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Land  Association  will  be  presented  by  the  president 
of  that  organization,  together  with  the  bill  providing 
for  homesteaders'  aid  in  building  up  homes  in  the 
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West.     At   1.30   o'clock  a  recess   was  taken  until 
8  o'clock. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
held  two  sessions  daring  the  day,  May  28th,  1886, 
business  being  transacted  on  the  eight-hour  plan, 
from  8  to  12  in  the  morning,  and  2  to  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  After  the  opening  preliminaries,  the 
committee  on  laws  presented  their  report,  the  first 
proposition  of  which  was  substantially  the  same  as 
yesterday,  that  the  executive  board  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  be  increased  from  five  to  eleven  members 
by  the  election  of  six  assistant  members.  After  an 
hour's  discussion,  the  proposition  was  adopted  with- 
out change.  The  six  new  members  will  be  elected 
by  ballot,  similarly  to  the  other  officers,  and  the  ones 
elected  at  the  present  convention  will  serve  during 
the  unexpired  year  that  ends  in  October.  It  was 
decided  to  establish  permanent  headquarters  for  the 
executive  board  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  deemed 
necessary  the  board  may  sit  throughout  the  year 
instead  of  assembling  at  the  call  of  the  general  mas- 
ter workman.  A  resolution  was  carried  that  gave 
the  general  master  workman  the  authority  to  recall 
the  commissions  of  every  organizer  in  the  order. 
The  subject  of  appointing  competent  organizers  and 
the  means  to  be  taken  for  their  selection  was  being 
discussed  when  the  noon  recess  occurred. 
9 
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The  convention  re-assembled  at  2  o'clock,  and 
continued  the  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee ou  laws.  Somo  sections  of  the  report  were 
adopted  and  others  referred  to  the  committee.  A 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution of  the  order  and  report  at  the  Richmond 
convention  in  October. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  Toledo 
and  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  with  instructions 
to  draft  a  suitable  reply  : — 

To    the    General    Assembly    of    the    Knights    of 
Labor : — 

The  Ohio  Women's  Suffrage  Association  in  con- 
vention assembled  adopted  the  following  resolution, 
presented  by  O.  (jr.  .Peters,  of  Columbus  :— 

jResolved,  That  we  send  greeting,  and  that  we 
recognize  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  now  being  held  in  Cleveland,  a  right 
effort  to  lift  up  a  large  and  the  most  deserving  part 
of  humanity  in  its  work,  and  we  earnestly  ask  your 
assembly  to  extend  to  women  workers  the  privilege 
of  organizing  societies  under  your  banner  with  equal 
rights  with  those  of  the  men.  Further,  that  you 
promulgate  to  the  world  that  you  recognize  the  bal- 
lot for  \vo;nc:i  ii'3  well  as  for  men  the  mightiest  lever 
for  the  upbuilding  of  humanity. 

MARY  P.  SPARGO-FKAZIKR, 

Secretary. 
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The  executive  board  presented  its  report  on  the 
matter  in  controversy  between  the  trades  unions  and 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  hearing  statements  and  arguments  in 
the  report.  The  convention  took  a  recess  at  6  o'clock 
until  8  o'clock  next  morning  with  motion  to  refer 
the  report  to  the  committee  on  state  of  the  order 
pending. 


At  the  convention  May  28th  the  executive  board 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  presented  its  report  em- 
bodying the  address  of  the  trades  unions  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  wish  to  settle  existing  troubles. 
The  address  is  as  follows  : 


Trade  Union  Resolutions. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  national  and  international  unions  here 
lissembled  that,  inasmuch  as  trades  unions  have  an 
historica1  basis,  and  in  view  of  the  success  that  has 
attended  their  efforts  in  the  past,  we  hold  that  they 
should  strictly  perserve  their  distinct  and  individual 
autonomy,  and  that  we  do  not  deem  it  advisable  for 
any  trades  union  to  be  controlled  by  or  to  join  the 
Knights  of  Labor  in  a  body,  believing  that  the  trades 
unions  are  best  qualified  to  regulate  their  own  inter- 
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nal  trade  affairs.  Nevertheless  we  recognize  the 
solidarity  of  all  labor  interests. 

Whereas,  It  has  become  apparent  that  it  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  a  certain  element  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  to  destroy  the  trades  unions,  and  this  ele- 
ment continually  urges  trades  unions  to  disband  and 
join  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  makes  it  a  point  to 
encroach  on  the  legitimate  mission  of  and  preroga- 
tives of  trades  unions,  arousing  antagonism  and 
provoking  dissensions  in  the  labor  movement,  to  the 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  the  capitalists  of  the  whole 
country. 

Whereas,  Some  concerted  plan  of  .action  now 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  destructive  policy  and  to  establish 
harmonious  and  fraternal  relations  between  all 
the  various  branches  of  organized  labor ;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  chief  officers  of  the  various 
fcrades  unions  here  represented,  do  hereby  propose 
the  following  terms  as  a  treaty  for  the  consideration 
and  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  which  meets  next  Tuesday  at 
Cleveland,  O. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  TRADES  UNIONS. 

"  The  officers  of  the  National  and  International 
Trades  Unions  desire  to  make  the  statement  that 
they  have  no  antagonism  toward  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  believe  that  as  an  order  it  has  a  legiti- 
mate mission  in  the  labor  movement  of  America. 
Through  the  development  of  industry  and  the  aggre- 
gation of  capital,  the  tendency  is  to  monopolize  the 
business  interests  of  the  country.  Hence  the  various 
trades  have  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  the  subdivision  of  labor,  the  use  of 
woman's  and  child's  labor,  and  the  lack  of  an 
apprentice  system,  so  that  the  skilled  trades  were 
rapidly  sinking  to  the  level  of  pauper  labor.  To 
protect  the  skilled  labor  of  America  from  being 
reduced  to  beggary,  and  to  sustain  the  standard  of 
American  workmanship  and  skill,  the  trades  unions 
of  America  have  been  established.  They  are  a 
social  necessity,  and  their  past  history  proves  not 
only  have  they  been  a  benefit  in  raising  the  wages  of 
workmen  and  in  reducing  the  burdens  of  toil,  but 
they  have  fulfilled  the  fraternal  duty  of  assisting 
their  members  when  unemployed,  and  in  sickness, 
when  disabled  by  accident  and  old  age,  and  provided 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  deceased 
brothers.  Consequently  the  trades  unions  have 
become  a  fixed  and  permanent  institution  in  Amer- 
ica, not  antagonistic  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
but  calculated  to  elevate  all  branches  of  labor  to  a 
higher  degree  of  citizenship,  and  a  larger  share  of 
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social  comfort.  For  this  principle  the  thoughtful 
and  far-seeing  men  of  various  crafts  have  founded 
unions  of  their  respective  trades,  and  to  maintain 
their  trades  unions,  the  members  have  sacrificed 
countless  time  and  money,  and  where  at  first  many 
predicted  their  complete  failure,  time  has  proven 
not  only  their  usefulness,  but  has  demonstrated  that 
they  are  destined  to  fulfill  a  far  higher  mission,  and 
their  progress  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  their  members.  When  they 
arc  founded  on  such  grounds  there  need  be  no  fears 
of  their  destruction,  nor  need  there  be  any  antago- 
nism between  them  and  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

"  Of  late  our  greatest  fears  have  not  been  that  the 
Knights  of  Labor  would  destroy  trades  unions,  but 
that  the  capitalists  of  the  country  would  use  every 
opportunity  to  pit  one  form  of  organization  against 
the  other,  and  in  the  conflict  destroy  both.  Within 
the  past  year  the  national  and  international  trades 
unions  have  grown  with  giant  strides.  For  example, 
we  will  cite  a  few  instances  ;  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  has  gained  9,642  members  ;  the 
Cigar  makers' International  Union,  7,101 ;  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  13,461  ;  National 
Bakers'  Union,  7,564 ;  International  Brick  makers 
and  Masons,  9,573;  Furniture  Workers,  6,633; 
Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  8,230;  Iron 
Holders,  12,400;  Granite  Cotters,  3,622;  Custom 
Tailors,  2,541  ;  Coal  Miners,  36,000.  Out  of  the 
twenty-two  national  and  international  unions  repre- 
sented in  the  Philadelphia*  Conference,  and  the 
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fourteen  additional  national  and  international  unions 
that  indorsed  its  work,  only  nine  of  the  chief  officers 
are  salaried,  and  their  salaries  range  from  $12  to  $20 
per  week,  the  balance  of  the  officers  devoting  them- 
selves to  their  duties  without  salaries.  The  trades 
unions  are  economically  managed,  and  the  most  rigid 
accountability  is  exacted  from  their  officers  in  all 
financial  and  business  transactions.  As  officers 
pledged  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  promote 
the  interests  of  their  respective  unions  the  chief 
officers  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  attend  the  Philadel- 
phia conference,  and  the  results  of  that  conference 
are  such  that  for  the  future  there  are  no  doubts  that 
the  trades  unions  of  America  will  not  only  grow,  but 
become  a  more  fixed  institution." 

The  treaty  is,  itself,  of  course,  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  work,  and  is  the  bone  of  contention, 
for  if  its  terms  are  agreed  to  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
it  will  work  radical  changes  in  the  management  and 
organization  of  local  assemblies.  The  treaty  is  as 
follows : 

1.  That  in  any  branch  of  labor  having  a  national 
or  international  organization   the  Knights  of  Labor 
shall  not  initiate  any  person  or  form  any  assembly 
of  persons  following  said  organized  craft  or  calling 
without  the  consent  of  the  nearest  national  or  inter- 
national union  affected. 

2.  That   no   person   shall    be   admitted    to   the 
Knights  of  Labor  who  works  for  less  than  the  regu- 
lar scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the  union  of  his  craft, 
and  none  shall   be  admitted   to  membership  in  the 
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Knights  of  Labor  who  have  ever  been  convicted  of 
scabbing,  ratting,  embezzlement,  or  any  other  offense 
against  the  union  of  his  trade  or  calling  until  exoner- 
ated by  the  same. 

3.  That  the  charter  of  any  Knights  of  Labor 
assembly  of  any  trade  having  a  national  or  interna- 
tional union  shall  be  revoked,  and  the  members  of 
the  same  be  requested  to  join  a  mixed  assembly  or 
form  a  local  union  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
respective  national  or  international  trades  unions. 

4.  That  any  organizer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
who  endeavors  to  induce  trades  unions  to  disband,  or 
tampers  with  their  growth  or  privileges,  shall  have 
his  commission  forthwith  revoked. 

5.  That   whenever   a  strike  or  lockout   of  any 
trades  unions  is  in  progress,  no  assembly  or  district 
assembly  of   the  Knights  of  Labor  shall  interfere 
until  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trades  union 
affected. 

6.  That  the  Knights  of  Labor  shall  not  establish 
nor  issue  any  trade-mark  or  label  in  competition  with 
any  trade-mark  or  label  now  issued,  or  that  may  be 
hereafter   issued   by   any  national  or  international 
trades  unions. 

The  four  hours'  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  morning  of  May  29th, 
was  passed  in  the  discussion  of  the  motion  made 
Friday  to  refer  the  report  of  the  executive  board  on 
the  relations  of  the  order  to  trades  unions  to  the 
committee  on  state  of  the  order.  After  a  short 
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discussion  yesterday  afternoon  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  f,he  committee,  and  a  few  moments  later 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Perkins,  of  this  city,  appeared  at  the 
door  at  the  ante-room  to  the  convention  hall  and 
sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Powderly  saying  that  she  had 
been  delegated  by  the  Ohio  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association  to  present  an  address  to  the  General 
Assembly.  A  recess  was  taken  to  admit  the  lady, 
and  Mrs.  Perkins  was  escorted  to  the  platform  and 
introduced  to  the  convention.  She  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Honorable  Brothers  :  As  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Ohio  Suffrage  Society, 
I  come  before  you  to  ask  your  honorable  body  to 
remember  the  wrongs  of  one  half  of  our  Father's 
children,  to  remember  that  a  married  woman  in  some 
States  has  no  legal  right  to  her  own  children,  to  her 
own  clothing,  oij  to  her  own  earnings  ;  that  if  she  is 
a  teacher  she  has  only  one-half  or  two-thirds  the  pay 
that  men  receive  for  doing  the  same  work.  Yet  she 
must  pay  the  same  railroad  fares,  the  same  rent  for 
her  home,  the  same  price  for  her  clothing,  the  same 
taxes  that  men  pay.  She  must  obejr  laws  that  she 
never  made  or  consented  to  have  made.  If  she 
commits  crime  the  same  prison  doors  open  to  her, 
the  same  scaffolds  are  erected  for  her,  and  she  is 
classed  with  the  idiots  and  criminals  and  has  no 
choice  in  the  lawmakers  who  frame  the  statutes  that 
she  must  obey.  Believing  that  yon  aim  to  do 
9* 
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rightly  by  all  working  men,  will  yon  also  consider 
the  wrongs  of  the  working  women,  yen,  of  all  the 
women  of  our  country.  They  used  to  tell  us  that 
'  she  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.'  [Ap- 
plause.] It  is  a  very  pretty  saying  and  I  used  to 
believe  it.  Well,  so  she  could  if  she  could  keep  the 
world  in  the  cradle.  But  that  the  mother  cannot  do. 
The  boy  outgrows  the  cradle,  he  kicks  over  the 
cradle,  and  although  he  loves  his  mother,  he  sees 
plainly  that  she  has  no  great  influence  in  the  outside 
world,  and  he  is  to  be  a  voter  by  and  by.  [Applause.] 
He  loses  respect  for  that  mother  because  she  is  so 
powerless,  and  he  goes  with  the  other  boys  to  the 
saloon,  and  is  lost  to  honor,  to  virtue,  and  to  decency. 
Exalt  the  women  of  our  country  to  be  peers  and 
equals,  and  even  their  home  teachings  will  be  held 
in  higher  esteem,  and  our  sons  will  reach  a  loftier 
moral  manhood.  As  you  love  the  mothers  who 
trained  you  to  honor  and  to  goodness,  will  you  please 
remember  all  the  mothers  of  our  country  ?  As  you 
love  the  gentle  wives  who  keep  step  with  you  over 
the  roughness  of  the  way,  will  you  please  remember 
all  the  wives  who  are  so  defenseless  and  so  power- 
less? It  is  not  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven  that 
one  half  the  human  race  should  be  slaves  to  the 
other  half.  The  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  the 
home  should  be  the  united  head.  What  God  hath 
joined  together  should  not  be  put  asunder  at  the 
ballot-box.  [Applause.]  They  should  go  together  to 
express  their  opinion  about  the  laws  and  the  law- 
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makers  of  our  country.  The  mother  is  shorn  of  her 
strength  when  she  cannot  do  this.  Therefore  we 
ask  you  as  our  brothers  to  embody  in  your  resolu- 
tions the  need  of  the  ballot  in  the  woman's  hands  as 
a  factor  in  our  future  highest  civilization.  The 
workingmen  are  in  the  majority,  hence  their  wants 
will  bo  heeded  by  the  highest  officials  in  our  land. 
You  belong  to  the  royal  knighthood  of  heaven,  for 
the  great  Teacher  said:  "My  father  worketh 
hitherto  and  I  work."  I  thank  you  for  this  re- 
ception. 

Mrs.  Perkins'  remarks  were  well  received  and 
generous  applause  followed  the  lady  as  she  was 
escorted  from  the  room  by  the  reception  committee 
of  three  delegates. 

The  committee  on  laws  second  proposition  was 
the  recommendation  that  where  practicable  unat- 
tached locai  assemblies  should  become  part  of  district 
assemblies  and  transact  business  with  the  General 
Assembly  through  them.  After  a  short  discussion  the 
proposition  was  adopted.  The  secretary  read  a  letter 
from  Galveston,  Tex.,  relating  to  the  hardships  of 
strikers  who  are  confined  in  the  jail  of  that  city  for 
"  constructive  contempt,"  and  asking  the  General 
Assembly  to  do  something  to  obtain  for  them  privi- 
leges given  persons  similarly  charged  in  other  courts 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  resolution  was 
presented  and  unanimously  adopted : 
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WJiereas,  The  jails  at  Galveston,  Dallas,  and 
elsewhere  in  Texas  are  filled  with  brother  knights 
suffering  for  "  contempt  of  court,"  as  issued  by  Judge 
Pardee,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  this  General  Assembly  that  we 
petition  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  exercise  clemency  in  their  behalf,  as  the 
United  States  judges  have  ordered  a  release  of  all 
prisoners  sentenced  during  the  strikes  on  the  South- 
west system,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  causing  better 
feelings  between  employers  and  employes. 

A  committee  of  two  was  appointed  to  draft  suit- 
able documents  to  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
asking  him  to  exercise  clemency  toward  the  impris- 
oned members  of  the  order.  The  committee 
appointed  on  Friday  to  respond  to  the  telegram 
received  from  the  Toledo  convention  presented  the 
following  address  that  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Mary  P.  S.  Frazier,  the 
secretary : — 

CLEVELAND,  O.,  May  29,  1886. 
To  the  Ohio  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  : 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
accept  the  greeting  and  recognition  of  the  Ohio 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  and  return  its  thanks 
with  fraternal  greetings  and  congratulations.  The 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  guarantees  to  woman 
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and  man  equal  rights,  protection,  and  opportunities 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  rightful  authority.  Its  real 
mission  is  the  complete  emancipation  and  enfran- 
chisement of  all  those  who  labor.  It  is  imbued  with 
the  lofty  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, which  includes  the  whole  American  family 
in  the  rights  claimed  by  its  author  for  themselves. 
It  would  not  bury  the  noble  lines  and  sentences  of 
the  fathers  out  of  the  sight  of  the  franchised,  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  most 
useful  and  deserving  industrious  people  whom 
fashions,  infernal,  have  misled,  and  whom  a  false 
pride  has  intimidated.  It  reminds  woman  that  she 
mugt  cease  looking  to  partisans  and  courtiers  for  jus- 
tice and  a  revival  of  that  vital  spirit  which  alone  can 
nourish  and  sustain  the  Republic;  that  she  must  turn 
to  herself;  must  respond  in  the  proper  spirit  to  the 
rightful  tender  of  protection  and  equality ;  must 
earnestly  co-operate  with  the  progressive  members 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  who  insist  upon  the  guar- 
antee of  perfect  equality  in  the  full  and  free  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  all  membership  rights ;  of 
equal  participation  in  the  administration,  and  that  the 
management  of  all  the  governmental  affairs  of  the 
order  shall  be  practically  carried  out  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  justice  and  in  accordance  with  the 
noble  spirit  of  fraternity  of  the  order.  With- 
out woman,  the  earnest  and  energetic  co-operation 
of  woman,  the  guarantee  of  equality,  the  sim- 
ple act  of  justice  to  woman,  as  incorporated  in 
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the  fundamental  law  of  the  order,  the  manly  now 
departure  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  will  be  us 
"  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal,"  and  the  hope 
that  forms  of  human  government  with  civil  liberty 
to  all  who  become  permanent  and  perpetual,  rnsiy 
depart  from  the  earth  forever. 

The  last  business  of  the  day  was  the  adoption  of 
a  motion  that  all  committees  should  be  prepared  to 
report  in  full  at  2  o'clock  next  Wed-nesday  afternoon, 
and  the  session  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  Monday 
morning. 

Monday,  May  31st. — After  the  General  Assembly 
was  called  to  order,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers  was  read,  adopted,  arid  ordored  to 
be  forwarded  to  tlia  secretary  of  that  order.  Tiie 
letter  was  one  of  fraternal  greeting,  showing  and 
asking  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  labor.  A  resolu- 
tion was  offered  and  adopted  asking  Congress  to  pass 
a  bill  making  election  day  a  national  holiday.  The 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  legislation, 
presented  a  partial  report,  the  following  clauses  of 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

Your  committee  on  Legislation  beg  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  the  doctrine  that  the  free  and  inalien- 
able right  to  life  and  liberty  and  happiness,  includes 
the  equal  and  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of  the 
natural  elements  from  which  life  must  be  supported  ; 
and  that  a  system  which  compels  some  citizens  to 
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buy  from  other  citizens  the  right  to  till  the  unoccu- 
pied soil  of  their  common  country,  and  that  permits 
individuals  and  corporations  to  appropriate  as  their 
o\vn  exclusive  property,  the  stores  of  oil,  gas  and 
minerals  which  the  Creator  has  stored  beneath  it  for 
common  use,  and  the  value  which  the  growth  of 
population  gives  to  land  occupied  by  cities,  is  a 
violation  of  natural  justice,  the  inevitable  result  of 
which  is  to  enable  those  who  do  no  work  to  reap  the 
earnings  of  those  who  do,  to  impoverish  the  farmer, 
mechanic,  and  laborer,  while  enriching  the  forestaller 
and  monopolist,  and  by  depriving  those  who  possess 
only  the  power  of  labor  of  any  opportunity  to  make 
a  living  for  themselves,  to  force  them  into  deadly 
competition  with  each  other  for  the  wages  which 
some  employer  is  willing  to  pay.  As  preparing  the 
way  for  the  adoption  of  a  better  system,  we  demand 
measures  which  shall  restore  to  the  people  certain 
rights  and  privileges  hereinafter  named. 

1.  We  demand  the  creation  of  a  system  that  shall 
make  future  generations  more  than  mere  tenants  at 
will  so  long  as  there  is  land  idle  that  is  needed  by 
American  citizens  to  live  and  work  upon. 

2.  We   demand    the   reservation   of   the   public 
lands   for   actual    settlers   only,  and    that   all   lands 
owned  by  individuals  and  corporations  in  excess  of 
160  acres  not  under  cultivation,  shall  be  taxed  to  the 
full  value  of  cultivated  lands  of  like  character. 

3.  "We  demand   the  immediate  forfeiture  of  all 
lands  now  under  grant  to  corporations  or  individuals. 
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the   conditions  of  which  have  not  been    complied 
with. 

4.  We  demand  that  all  lands  now  held  by  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  upon  which  patents  have  not 
issued  and  which  are  not  forfcitable  shall  be  patented 
without  delay  and  taxed  to  the  full  value  of  lands  of 
like  character  under  cultivation. 

5.  We   demand    the    immediate    removal  of   all 
fences  upon  the  public  domain  without  authority  of 
law,   and   that   equal    protection    be   secured  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in   the  use  of  public 
lands  for  free  commonage. 

6.  We  demand  that  on  and  after  A.  D.  1890  the 
government  shall  obtain  possession  by  purchase  at 
an  appraised  valuation  of  all  lands  legally  held  by 
non-resident  aliens,  and  from  and  after  A.  D.  1886 
aliens  shall  be  prohibited  from  acquiring  title  to  or 
owning  lands  within  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  all  deeds  by  citizens  of  the  United   States 
to  aliens  after  said  last  mentioned  date  shall  be  null 
and  void,  and    land  so   deeded  shall  revert   to  the 
government. 

7.  We    demand    the   abolition   of   all   property 
qualifications  for  voting  similiar  to  those  now  exist- 
ing in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  graduated  income  tax. 

8.  We  believe  that  the  labor  bureau  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  for  the  dissemination  of  needed 
information,  and  we  demand  for  it  the  full  appro- 
priation asked  for  that  its  efficiency  be  not  impaired. 

9.  We   recommend   the   passage  of   the  several 
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bills  indorsed  by  this  body  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

10.  We  recommend  that  this  body  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  visit  Congress  during  its 
present  session,  to  make  known  to  the  members  of 
that  honorable  body  the  wishes  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  respecting  the  matters  named  by  this  com- 
mittee and  indorsed  by  this  body. 

The  committees  on  boycotts  and  strikes  presented 
their  report,  the  discussion  upon  which  was  pending 
when  the  noon  recess  was  taken. 

The  resolution  in  regard  to  election  holidays  is 
as  follows : — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General 
Assembly  that  the  occupation  of  the  bribe-giver  and 
the  bribe-taker  should  be  destroyed.  To  do  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  educate  those  who  suffer  most 
through  bribery  and  corruption  that  it  is  huriful  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  to  receive  a  bribe  or  give 
one.  In  order  to  deal  with  this  question  more 
effectually  and  intelligently,  we  should  use  every 
means  within  our  power  to  secure  for  the  toiler  tho 
right  to  protect  himself  upon  that  day  which  of  all 
days  is  important  to  the  American  citizen,  election 
day.  That  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  protect 
his  interest  on  that  occasion,  we  should  ask  that 
ejection  day  be  made  a  national  holiday,  on  which 
no  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  service 
at  the  hands  of  his  employe.  We  furthermore 
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recommend  that  the  workingmen  of  the  nation 
declare  their  intention  to  make  election  day  "  Labor's 
National  Holiday;"  and  that  they  devote  their 
entire  time  on  that  day  to  looking  after  their  own 
interests,  that  they  shall,  on  that  day,  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  the  destinies  of  the  nation  by  guard- 
ing the  polls  from  the  influence  of  the  bribe-taker 
and  bribe-giver ;  and,  while  we  recognize  the  right 
of  every  man  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  liquor  to  such 
extent  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  his  health  and 
comfort,  yet  we  do  recommend  that  on  that  day  each 
workman  refrain  from  the  use  of  liquor  of  all  kinds, 
BO  that  he  may  exercise,  with  a  clear  head,  his  pre- 
rogative as  a  citizen  in.  selecting  proper  men  to 
represent  the  people. 

During  the  afternoon  session  the  legislative  com- 
mittees reported  a  demand  that  minors  be  prohibited 
from  working  over  eight  hours  per  day  in  mines, 
manufactories,  etc.  The  following  in  the  same 
report  was  also  adopted  : — 


Resolved*  That  we  hold  responsible  at  the  ballot- 
box  all  members  of  Congress  who  neglect  or  refuse 
to  vote  in  compliance  with  these  demands. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  strikes 
and  boycotts,  recommending  that  the  executive  board 
should  have  absolute  control  of  all  such  business. 
The  convention  took  ,a  recess  until  this  morning 
with  a  motion  to  adopt  the  report  still  pending. 
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THE  BLUE  AND  GRAY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  encampment  of  "  the  Bine  and  Gray  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Knights  of  Labor"  at  the  Forest  City 
House  May  31st,  was  well  attended,  about  twenty 
members  being  present.  The  president,  Mr.  Thomas 
Green,  preside- 1,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Patten,  who  was 
elected  secretary  pro  ten),  at  the  Sunday  meeting, 
acted  as  scribe.  Three  new  members  were  elected. 
After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Sunday  meeting  Mr.  A.  A.  Carleton,  chairman 
of  the  constitutional  committee,  read  a  constitution 
that  was  adopted.  The  constitution  provides  for 
the  election  at  each  annual  encampment  of  a  com- 
mander, vice  commander,  adjutant,  quartermaster, 
officer  of  the  day,  and  officer  of  the  guard.  The 
commander  was  authorized  to  appoint  necessary 
aides  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  the  organizations,  to  receive  names,  to 
follow  the  directions  of  the  commander,  and  to 
report  to  him.  The  following  address  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  late  war  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Shay  : — 

To  the  Union  and  Confederate  ex  soldiers  scattered 

abroad,  greeting : — 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray  of  the  K.  of  L.  of 
America  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  objects 
and  fact  of  its  existence.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  in  the  month 
of  October,  A.  D.,  1885,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
large  number  of  the  delegates  had  at  one  time  served 
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in  the  Union  or  Confederate  armies  and  it  was 
resolved  to  organize  these  ex-soldier  delegates  into 
what  should  be  known  as  the  Blue  and  Gray  of  the 
K.  of  L.  It  is  fraternal  in  its  aims  and  helpful  in 
its  spirit,  and  kindly  in  its  labors  and  loyal  to  human- 
ity. At  this  time  we  are  in  session  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  strangely  enough  on  Memorial 
day,  which  tends  to  awaken  within  us  solemn 
memories  of  the  past  when  the  North  and  South 
were  engaged  in  mortal  conflict,  when  we  who 
are  now  brothers  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  were 
ready  to  destroy  each  other's  lives  and  property.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  has  given  ample  time  for  reflec- 
tion and  for  the  removal  of  prejudice,  and  has  fur- 
nished abundant  opportunity  for  the  soldier  and 
citizen  in  all  sections  of  our  common  country  to 
study  the  causes,  nature,  and  results  of  that  most 
unhappy  conflict.  Gathered  as  we  are  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  and  representing  as  we  do  all  that  made 
the  war  a  possibility,  and  covered  by  the  shield  of 
the  noblo  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  thousands 
of  whom  were  the  brave  and  honored  men  of  both 
armies,  we  feel  equipped  with  the  right  to  say  that 
peace  and  not  war  is  the  hope  of  earth's  toiling  mil- 
lions.  This  conclusion  is  driven  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  our  convictions  by  the  painful  evidence  that 
the  war  gave  oac  kind  of  masters  for  another,  and 
that  the  wealth  once  owned  by  the  masters  of  the 
South  has  been  transferred  to  the  monopolist  of  the 
North  and  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  in  power,  and 
is  now  enslaving  more  than  the  war  liberated. 
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The  monopolist  of  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  the 
telephones,  the  money  and  the  public  domain  owns 
more  slaves  and  treats  them  meaner  than  the  master 
of  any  country  ever  did  where  slaves  were  owned  as 
chattels.  Surrounded  as  we  are  in  our  several  homes 
by  soulless  corporations,  whose  schemes  for  gain  has 
compelled  honest  and  earnest  toilers  to  waylay,  rob, 
impoverish  and  imprison  themselves  in  the  interest 
of  these  masters,  we  forget  the  past  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  present  and  its  living  needs 
that  we  may  join  each  other  in  the  promotion  of 
rightful  laws  and  legitimate  labors.  We  therefore 
urge  the  men  of  both  armies  to  shun  the  politician 
who  seeks  to  create  sectional  animosity,  and  to  turn 
away  from  all  such  as  the  agents  ot  those  who  would 
blind  you  to  existing  evils' and  make  you  tenants  at 
will  in  your  native  country.  We  would  have  all 
men  feel  that  no  treason  is  greater  than  the  treason 
that  monopolizes  the  channels  of  wealth  and  that 
holds  land  idle  that  is  needed  by  any  citizen  to 
live  and  work  upon.  Brothers,  we  would  have 
you  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
laborer's  hour  of  greatest  opportunity  in  the  history 
of  the  world  for  taking  action  to  better  his  condition  ; 
that  a  life  spent  in  conformity  to  the  highest 
physical,  mental  a'id  moral  requirements,  obedience 
to  wholesome  laws  and  customs,  and  the  peaceful 
revolution  of  bad  ones,  is  an  imperative  condition 
of  permanent  progress ;  and  that  the  cause  of  labor 
cannot  be  advanced  by  deeds  of  blood,  by  murder, 
the  torch  or  dynamite  so  often  resorted  to  and  pro- 
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voked  by  the  employers  of  labor,  but  only  by  such  in- 
telligent, peaceful,  equitable  and  brotherly  conduct 
as  will  commend  itself  to  the  noblest  qualities  of  men. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  until 
the  annual  encampment  that  will  be  held  in  Rich- 
mond in  October :  commander,  Mr.  Thomas  Green, 
of  Pine  Bluifs,  Ark. ;  vice-commander,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Shay,  of  Streater,  111.  ;  adjutant,  Mr.  L.  II.  Patter- 
son, of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  quartermaster,  Mr. 
Homer  McGaw,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  officer  of  the 
day,  Mr.  F.  J.  Riley,  of  Richmond,  Va. ;  officer  of 
the  guard,  Mr.  Henry  Buttenberge,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  members  indulged  in  an  hour's  social 
converse  and  then  adjourned  until  October. 


GENERAL    ASSEMBLY. 

June  1st,  1886. — The  first  business  of  the  day 
was  the  adoption  of  an  amended  report  from  the 
committee  on  strikes  and  boycotts.  The  committee 
urged  that  absolute  power  be  vested  in  the  executive 
board,  and  that  no  strikes  or  boycotts  should  take 
place  unless  sanctioned  or  ordered  by  the  board. 
The  amended  report  was  not  given  to  the  press,  but 
it  was  learned  that  in  the  future,  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  where  immediate  action  is  demanded,  that 
a  strike  may  be  ordered  by  the  district  assembly,  but 
the  executive  board  must  be  notified  and  their 
approval  of  a  continuance  gained.  The  committee 
appointed  to  respond  to  the  address  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  in  their  report  ackoni- 
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edged  the  receipt  of  the  address  of  the  union  and  in 
response  said  that  women  were  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  general,  district,  and  local  assemblies  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  had  as  much  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  order  as  men.  In  regard  to  the 
invitation  for  the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Woman's 
Temperance  Union  in  October,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  no  action  be  taken  until  the  Richmond 
convention  is  held,  when  a  committee  can  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  ladies.  In  the  matter  of  the 
plan  of  arbitration  recommended  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor  by  Lawrence  Harmon,  a  lawyer  of  Peoria, 
111.,  the  committee  on  special  legislation  reported  as 
follows:  "As  exemplifying  the  auticipative  genius 
of  the  legal  profession  in  its  own  behalf,  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  document  and  deserves  the  consideration 
of  every  member  of  the  order;  but  as  affording 
relief  to  the  toilers  in  the  present  transition  state  of 
affairs,  it  might  prove  a  most  dangerous  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  now  control  inter-state  com- 
merce. If  the  courts  in  this  country  were  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  laborer  as  they  now  are  in  favor  of  the 
capitalist  the  adoption  of  this  plan  might  not  prove 
a  dangerous  experiment.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
this  committee  that  the  plan  proposed  in  this  docu- 
ment would  result  in  binding  the  laborer  hand  and 
foot,  and  in  that  condition  handing  him  over  to  his 
employer,  whose  wea'ch  might  influence  courts  to 
unjustly  cast  him  into  prison  and  expense.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  (his  pl:in  is  such  that  if  the  laborer 
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went  into  court  to  redress  wrongs  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  continue  service  pending  the  controversy 
under  penalty  of  punishment  by  the  court  for 
contempt, 

BY   FINE   AND   IMPRISONMENT. 

Another  provision  of  the  plan  is  that  the  finding 
of  the  court  shall  be  binding  for  the  period  of  one 
year,  and  until  modified  by  the  court  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding.  In  view  of  these  and  other  reasons 
your  committee  recommend  that  this  General 
Assembly  caution  all  local  assemblies  against  the 
passage  of  resolutions  favoring  any  proposed  meas- 
ures of  legal  arbitration  until  passed  upon  by  your 
committee  on  legislation  at  Washington  and  indorsed 
by  the  general  executive  board." 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  money  was  next  presented, 
and  after  a  short  debate  adopted. 

The  report  is  published  in  full  below.  The  peti- 
tion to  Congress  was  adopted  at  the  last  convention 
but  was  not  given  to  the  public.  In  the  report 
the  committee  refer  to  documents  No.  77  and  71. 
Document  JMo.  77  refers  to  the  place  in  the  minutes 
of  the  official  report  of  the  Hamilton  convention 
occupied  by  the  petition  to  Congress,  and  document 
No.  71  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  proposed  bill  in 
the  minutes  of  the  present  convention.  The  report 
is  as  follows  : — 
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,  "In  place  of  document  No.  77,  entitled  'An  act 
fixing  the  measure  of  value  and  further  regulating 
the  value  of  money,'  your  committee  calls  attention 
to  the  petition  passed  at  the  annual  session  held  at 
Hamilton  in  October  last,  embracing  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  petition  was  known  as  document  No.  77, 
and  is  printed  on  pages  118  and  119  of  the  record  of 
proceedings  of  that  session,  and  we  urge  that  said 
petition  be  presented  to  Congress  as  there  recom- 
mended, and  that  it  also  be  given  to  the  press  for 
publication,  as  we  deem  this  course  necessary  before 
further  legislation  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
subject." 

Document  No.  77,  referred  to  by  the  committee, 
is  as  follows,  and  was  introduced  by  Representative 
A.  H.  Low,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  petition  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress : — 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled  : — 

The  petition  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
of  America,  through  their  representatives  in  general 
assembly,  met  at  the  session  held  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  commenced  October  5,  1885,  and  attested 
by  their  proper  officers,  respectfully  represent ;  That 
your  petitioners  are  mostly  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  members  of  the  laboring  class  of  society. 
That  while  human  labor  produces  all  wealth,  those 
10 
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who  have  performed  no  honest  labor  have  amassed 
the  most  of  the  wealth,  and  those  who  have  per- 
formed the  labor  have  least  to  enjoy.  That  we  find 
this  state  of  things  to  be  largely  due  to  both  vicious 
legislation  and  want  of  proper  legislation  by  Con- 
gress. 

That  the  money  of  the  United  States  is  of 
uncertain  value,  differing  widely  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  at  all  times,  and  in  every  part  at 
various  times ;  whereas,  being  the  measure  of 
commercial  value,  it  should  be  fixed  and  invariable 
in  value.  For  example  :  at  this  time  in  one  part  of 
the  country  money  is  only  worth  two  per  cent,  inter- 
est per  annum  ;  in  another,  12  per  cent.,  and  in 
another,  20  per  cent.,  and  ranges  from  2  to  20  per 
cent,  throughout  the  country.  That  the  uncertainty 
in  the  value  of  money  causes  distrust  and  uncertainty 
in  all  commercial  transactions,  insomuch  that  capital 
is  timid  and  labor  unemployed,  and  periodical  panics 
occur  in  all  business,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
industrial  classes  are  financially  ruined  and  the 
laborers  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  indescribable 
want  and  suffering  brought  upon  the  masses  of  the 
l^suple,  and  unjust  gains  are  acquired  by  those  who 
manipulate  the  money. 

That  the  supply  of  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
ol  the  country  is  in  the  control  of  private  corpora- 
tions called  national  banking  associations,  creatures 
of  Congressional  legislation,  with  whom  private 
gain  is  the  only  motive  for  supplying  money  to  the 
people. 
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That  it  is  through  the  manipulations  of  said 
corporations  and  other  money -lenders  that  the  people 
suffer  many  of  the  misfortunes  and  grievances  herein- 
before mentioned,  and  many  others  not  mentioned. 

That  the  right  to  issue  or  coin  money  is  a  high 
sovereign  prerogative  which  ought  not  to  be  exercised 
by  any  but  the  highest  power  in  a  nation,  and  we 
view  with  alarm  the  exercise  of  such  prerogative  by 
private  persons  or  corporations  ;  and  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  and  for  redress  of  the 
grievances  we  suffer  as  herein  set  forth, 

We  pray,  That  your  honorable  body  will  fulfill 
the  duties  imposed  on  you  by  the  Constitution  in 
section  8,  article  1,  which  provides  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  "  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures."  That  yon  fix  the 
measure  of  value  by  establishing  a  just,  uniform  and 
invariable  rate  of  interest  for  money  loaned. 

That  in  order  to  maintain  such  rate  of  interest  as 
the  normal  rate,  you  repeal  all  laws  authorizing  pri- 
vate persons  or  corporations  to  issue  money,  and  in 
their  stead  establish  public  loan  offices  throughout 
the  country  wherever  needed,  at  least  one  in  every 
county,  with  proper  officers  to  perform  the  duties  of 
said  offices. 

That  the  National  Government  lend  money  to 
the  people  at  said  offices  on  good  and  sufficient 
security,  and  at  said  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  demand, 
and  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  business  of 
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lending  said  money  be  conveyed  into  the  public 
treasury  for  public  uses  ;  and 

That  said  loan  offices  be  also  made  depositories 
for  the  savings  of  the  people,  and  your  petitioners 
will  ever  pray. 

Resoloed.  That  the  general  master  workman  shall 
certify  duplicate  copies  of  the  foregoing  petition  to 
Congress,  and  that  he  is  requested  to  select  the  most 
suitable  member  of  Congress  and  United  States 
Senator  available,  and  request  that  they  present  the 
said  petition  to  their  respective  branches  of  Congress. 

Kepresentative  Low,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  intro- 
duced the  following  document  for  recommendation 
to  Congress,  which  was  numbered  71,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

An  act  fixing  the  measure  of  value,  and  further 
regulating  the  value  of  money. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  that  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
January,  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  rate 
of  interest  for  money  loaned  shall  be  3  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Discount  shall  be  included  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  interest,  as  used  in  this  act.  Any  per- 
son or  persons  who  shall  lend  money  directly  or 
indirectly  at  any  other  rate  shall  forfeit  to  the  bor- 
rower, both  principal  and  interest  of  the  amount  so 
loaned,  and  no  action  shall  lie  for  the  recovery  of 
the  same. 

Sec.   2.    The   Secretary   of   the   Treasury   shall 
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establish  loan  offices  as  lie  may  deem  i-xpadient,  not 
less  thau  one  in  each  county  or  parish  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, having  a  population  of  two  thousand  or  more, 
as  shown  by  the  latest  census.  Said  offices  shall  be 
for  issuing,  lending  and  depositing  money,  as  banks 
of  issue  and  deposit  are  now  used.  Whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Postmaster  General,  it  will  be  expodient,  the  offices 
of  post-office  and  loan  office  ma}'  be  combined. 

Sec.  3.  The  business  of  the  loan  offices  respect- 
ively shall  be  performed  by  a  cashier  or  one  or  more 
tellers  as  the  business  shall  require.  The  duties  of 
cashier  shall  be  to  receive  money  on  deposit,  pay 
out  money  withdrawn  on  check  or  draft,  lend  money 
on  good  security,  make  settlements  of  loans  made  by 
him,  and  keep  a  proper  record  of  his  transactions, 
and  perform  such  other  acts  and  duties  as  shall  be 
imposed  on  him  by  law  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department.  He  shall  have 
immediate  supervision  of  the  business  of  the  office. 
The  teller  shall  assist  in  keeping  the  accounts  and 
records  of  the  office  and  perform  such  other  duties 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Cashiers  and  tellers  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  term  of  four  years 
unless  sooner  removed  or  suspended  according  to 
law.  And  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deem  just,  not  to 
exceed  $),000  a  yo^r.  cashiers  shall  receive  as  a 
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part  of  their  compensation,  2  percent,  of  the  interest 
collected  by  them  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  Every  ca-hier  and  teller  before  entering 
upon  tb.3  duties  of  his  office  shall  give  bond  with 
good  and  approved  security,  and  in  such  penalty  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deem  sufficient, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  duties 
and  trusts  imposed  on  him,  oither  by  law  or  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  department.  The  laws  relating 
to  bonds  of  postmasters  shall  also  apply  and  extend 
to  bonds  of  cashiers  and  tellers,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  be  applicable.  In  the  settlement  of  the  cashier's 
account  he  shall  be  charged  with  all  depositors' 
balances,  moneys  out  on  loan,  all  funds,  blank  notes 
and  property  entrusted  to  his  care  or  keeping,  and 
be  credited  with  all  moneys,  b'ank  notes,  and  prop- 
erty on  hand,  and  shall,  together  with  his  sureties  be 
held  accountable  and  liable  for  all  deficiencies,  and 
for  all  moneys  loaned  and  unpaid  or  outstanding. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  have  money  to  his 
or  her  credit  as  a  depositor  at  any  loan  office  may 
withdraw  from  such  office  money  to  the  amount  of 
the  balance  to  his  or  her  credit,  or  any  part  thereof, 
on  presenting  by  himself  his  payee,  or  indorsee,  a 
proper  check,  draft,  or  order  in  writing,  but  no  such 
depositor  shall  be  entitled  to  withdraw  or  reclaim  the 
identical  money  so  deposited,  or  any  part  thereof. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  and  furnished  to  the  cashiers  blank  checks, 
which  blanks  shall  be  sold  to  depasitors  by  the 
cashiers  at  cost. 
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Sec.  0.  To  meet  the  demand*  for  money  at  said 
r.isj  of  interest  in  excess  of  the  amounts  of  other 
money  i:i  their  control  subject  to  loan,  the  cashiers 
shall  be  provided  with,  and  issue  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  mentioned,  notes  of  the  United  States  in 
denominations  of  one,  two,  five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
one  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  dollars, 
according  to  the  demands  of  commerce.  The  said 
notes  shall  be  printed  and  furnished  by  the  Comp- 
troller* of  the  Currency  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  7.  The  notes  as  furnished  in  blank  to  the 
cashiers  shall  express  upon  their  faco  that  they  are 
secured  by  ample  pledges  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  bear  the 
written  or  engraved  signatures  of  the  Comptroller 
and  Treasurer  and  the  imprint  of  the  seal  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  promise  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  pay  to  bearer  in  gold  coin  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  value  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
on  demand ;  and  shall  bear  such  devices  and  such 
other  statements,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  by  regulation  direct, 
and  before  the  said  notes  shall  become  valid  and  in 
force  they  shall  be  dated  and  countersigned  by  the 
cashier  issuing  them. 

Sec.  8.  The  notes  provided  for  by  this  act  are 
hereby  declared  money,  and  shall  be  issued  and  cir- 
culated as  such,  and  shall  be  receivable  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  everything  for 
which  money  is  by  law  receivable,  and  shall  be  a 
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legal  tender  in  payment  ot  all  debts  and  dues  public 
and  private  contracted  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Sec.  9.  Every  cashier  shall  on  request  to  him,  by 
any  person  lawfully  competent  to  transact  such  busi- 
ness, and  on  the  presentation  by  such  person  of  good 
and  sufficient  security  for  the  amount  of  money  for 
which  a  loan  is  asked,  receive  such  security  when  he 
shall  be  satisfied  of  its  sufficiency,  and  lend  money 
to  such  person,  and  for  such  time  as  such  person 
may  desire,  not  exceeding  one  year  without  renewal, 
and  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
which  said  interest  shall  be  payable,  at  the  end  of 
every  three  months  of  the  time,  unless  the  principal 
shall  be  payable  before  the  end  of  any  such  three 
months,  in  which  case  the  principal  and  interest 
shall  be  payable  at  the  same  time. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prepare  and  issue  rules  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  loan  offices,  which  rules  when 
not  in  conflict  with  law  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the 
officers  of  the  several  loan  offices. 

Sec.  11.  If  any  person  shall,  by  means  of  any 
false  or  fraudulent  pretense,  or  by  the  use  of  any 
spurious  or  worthless  security,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  spurious  or  worthless,  or  by  any  secret  or  private 
collusion  with  any  officer  of  any  loan  office,  obtain 
any  money  from  any  loan  office,  ho  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony,  and  on  conviction  shall  pay  a  line 
of  double  the  amount  so  fraudulently  obtained,  or 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  twenty 
years,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  shall 
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bo  disfranchised  and  disqualified  from  maintaining 
any  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  who  shall  embezzle  or 
appropriate  to  his  own  use  any  money,  blank  notes, 
or  property  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  who  shall  have  entrusted  the  same 
to  the  custody  or  keeping  of  the  United  States,  at 
any  loan  office  or  depository  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  convicted  thereof,  such  person  as  con- 
victed shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  ahull 
fos  each  such  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  double 
the  amount  so  embezzled  or  appropriated,  and  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at 
his  discretion  designate  any  of  taid  loan  offices  as 
depositories  of  public  moneys,  and  when  so  desig- 
nated the  cashier  of  any  such  office  shall  be  the 
depository,  and  may  be  requested  to  furnish  addi- 
tional security  for  the  safe  keeping  of  -.the  moneys 
and  the  faithful  performance  of  the  trusts  so  confided 
to  him.  The  moneys  so  deposited  may  be  loaned 
by  the  cashier  as  other  moneys  in  his  control,  or 
held  as  reserves  for  the  redemption  of  United  States 
notes  or  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
seem  advisable. 

Sec.  14.  Accumulating  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
the  United  States  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  for 
10* 
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any  other  form  or  kind  of  currency  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  prohibited. 
Offering  for  sale  as  aforesaid  any  gold  or  silver  coins 
shall  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  such 
accumulation  and  intent.  Provided,  however,  that 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  such  coins 
of  ancient  date  and  sold  for  keepsakes.  Any  person 
who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
shall  be  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony  and  shall  forfeit  his  entire  estate,  goods, 
money  and  property,  and  pay  a  fine,  or  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifty  yeajs, 
or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  shall  forever  forfeit  his  citizenship 
or  right  to  become  a  citizen. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  this  act 
into  effect,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  16.  All  laws  authorizing  any  persons  or 
corporations  to  issue  their  notes  to  be  used  as  money, 
and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  committee  on  state  of  the  order  read  its 
report  immediately  before  the  recess  for  dinner, 
and  the  discussion  was  postponed  until  the  after- 
noon. 

THE  TRADES  UNION  TROUBLES. 

The  entire  afternoon  was  taken  up  in  discussing 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
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order  to  whom  were  referred  the  troubles  with  the 
trades  unions. 

"  HOME   CLUB." 

Mr.  Powderly,  on  June  2,  gave  the  following 
statement  to  the  press,  the  last  clause  of  which  is  in 
relation  to  the  interview  concerning  his  connection 
with  the  "  Home  Club  :"— 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the  '  Home  Club/  nor 
do  1  know  anything  concerning  its  aims  or  methods. 
I  have  heard  that  its  purpose  was  to  create  a  fund  to 
build  a  home  for  aged  members  of  the  order.  Not 
being  a  member  of  it,  I  cannot  say  whether  it  ever 
inspired  any  opposition  to  me.  That  1  have  been 
opposed  as  general  master  workman  by  those  who 
urc  said  to  be  members  of  it,  is  true,  but  that  was 
years  ago,  and  their  opposition  was  not  a  secret  to 
me.  They  told  me  plainly  and  emphatically  that 
they  would  oppose  me.  If  such  an  institution 
existed  it  must  have  been  exposed  by  a  member  of 
the  club.  If  it  was  oath  bound  to  secrecy  the  man 
who  exposed  it  is  a  perjurer.  It  is  not  exerting  an 
influence  in  this  convention,  and  the  columns  of  trash 
that  have  been  published  concerning  it  are  false.  I 
was  not  opposed  by  any  member,  clique,  ring  or  club 
when  I  was  elected  general  master  workman  for  the 
seventh  time.  The  same  men  who  were  in  attend- 
ance at  Hamilton  are  in  attendance  at  this  special 
session.  If  they  were  aiming  at  Powderly's  defeat, 
why  did  they  not  attempt  it  there  ?  I  believe  this 
\diole  thing  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemies 
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of  the  labor  movement  to  create  distrust  and  discord. 
In  that  attempt  the  movers  will  fail.  We  will  leave 
this  city  after  closing  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  ever  held,  and  all  the  money  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Knights  of  Labor  can  spend  in  an  effort 
to  break  us  up  will  be  spent  in  vain.  The  events 
with  which  the  Home  Club  is  charged  with  dealing 
transpired  years  ago.  If  they  conspired  against  me 
then,  it  seems  tome  that  that  was  the  time  to  expose 
its  workings,  that  I  might  guard  myself  against  them. 
To  bring  it  up  now  seems  like  holding  a  post-mortem 
examination  on  a  four-year-old  corpse,  and,  as  in  a 
corpse  of  such  an  age,  the  exposers  will  find  only 
dust.  In  all  ages  the  informer  has  been  despised, 
even  by  those  who  profited  by  his  treachery.  The 
first  question  asked  has  always  been,  what  was  the 
price  paid  the  traitor?  Men  who  will  leave  their 
homes  and  come  here  to  lobby  the  General  Assembly 
for  such  a  disreputable  purpose  deserve  the  censure 
of  every  true  Knight  of  Labor.  The  Knights  of 
Labor  ask  no  man's  birthplace  nor  the  altar  at  which 
he  kneels.  My  religion  is  my  own,  and  I  will  allow 
no  man  to  meddle  with  it.  Nor  will  I  interfere  with 
any  religion.  Members  of  the  order  everywhere 
know  that  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  I  consider  it  beneath 
my  dignity  to  consider  this  matter  further.  I  have 
no  political  aspirations,  nor  would  I  accept  the  nom- 
ination for  Governor  of  my  State  if  it  were  tendered 
me  unanimously.  If  I  were  a  candidate,  however, 
I  would  stand  upon  merits  as  a  citizen  and  not  upon 
nay  connection  with  the  labor  movement  or  my 
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religion.  The  workingmen  of  this  day  and  genera- 
tion are  too  intelligent  to  be  deceived  or  prejudiced 
by  any  such  silly  trash." 

On  June  2,  1886,  the  ballots  for  the  three  asso- 
ciate members  of  the  executive  board  resulted  as 
follows :  First  ballot — James  E.  Quinn,  of  New 
York,  65  ;  A.  A.  Carleton,  of  Boston,  64.  Second 
ballot — W.  II.  Mullen,  of  Richmond,  79  ;  George 
Murray,  of  New  York,  49.  Third  ballot— Hugh 
Cavanagh,  of  Cincinnati,  77 ;  J.  B.  Buchanan,  of 
Denver,  52. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  convention  did  not 
convene  until  after  4  o'clock.  Three  hours  were 
spent  in  discussing  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
state  of  the  order,  but  no  action  had  been  taken 
when  the  convention  adjourned  for  the  day. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  Press 
Association,  held  in  the  New  Johnson  House  yester- 
day, Mr.  J.  B.  Buchanan,  of  Denver,  presented  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Itesoloed,  That  the  purposes  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  Press  Association  are  for  mutual  improvement 
and  to  advance  the  power  of  the  labor  press  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Buchanan  was  elected  vice  president, 
and  the  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary  were 
elected  an  executive  committee,  and  ordered  to  pre- 
pare a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  report  at  the 
Richmond  convention  in  October.  It  was  decided 
that  each  paper  should  furnish  every  other  paper  in 
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the  association  proof  of  its  local  labor  news.  The 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond. 

THE  CHUKCH  CONGRESS 

convened  in  Cleveland  and  on  Wednesday  evening, 
May  26th,  discussed  "  The  Workingman's  Distrust 
of  the  Church  ;  its  Causes  and  Remedies." 

In  the  afternoon  the  council  of  the  congress  held 
a  meeting  and  resolved  to  extend  an  invitation  to  T. 
V.  Powderly  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  Assembly 
to  be  present.  Mr.  Powderly  was  asked  to  speak  on 
the  subject.  Before  evening  arrived  Mr.  Powderly 
sent  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  he  would  speak, 
and,  if  possible,  arrange  for  the  attendance  of  the 
committees  of  the  assembly.  This  caused  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the 
"city  to  be  present.  A  public  announcement  of  Mr. 
Powderly 's  appearance  before  the  congress  could 
not  be  made,  or  Music  Hall  would  not  have 
been  able  to  hold  the  audience  that  would  have 
gathered  to  hear  him,  but  early  in  the  evening  the 
General  Master  Workman  found  that  new  assembly 
duties  demanded  his  close  attention,  and  he  was 
unable  to  be  present.  As  it  was,  the  group  of  men 
on  the  stage  who  were  to  enter  the  discussion  was  a 
remarkable  one.  They  were  Henry  George,  the 
well-known  political  economist  and  lecturer.  John 
Jarrett,  lately  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  workers  ;  Hon.  Everett 
P.  Wheeler,  well  known  in  the  civil  service 
reform  movement ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Way  land  Hoyt,  a 
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prominent  Philadelphia  clergyman,  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  labor  questions  of  the  day.  A  little 
after  7.30  o'clock,  the  session  was  opened  by  the 
united  singing  of  a  hymn.  Rev.  Dr.  Currier,  of 
Oberlin  then  delivered  a  prayer.  .General  Drake 
announced  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  intr<  duced 
Hov.  Dr.  Iloyt,  whose  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
applause.  He  has  a  strong  voice  and  a  clear  delivery, 
and  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention. 
Applause  occasionally  broke  in  upon  him,  but  he 
continued  to  read  rapidly,  in  order  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  time  allotted.  He  retired  amid  continued 
and  hearty  clapping  of  hands,  and  he  had  to  bow 
his  acknowledgments.  Dr.  Hoyt's  paper  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Is  there  such  distrust?  Looking  immediately 
about  myself,  I  should  say  no.  In  the  congregation 
to  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  minister,  I  am  most 
glad  and  thankful  to  be  able  to  declare  that  a  large 
company  of  the  wage-workers  of  both  sexes  are 
constant  worshipers.  If  I  extend  my  view  in  certain 
directions  I  should  still  say  no.  Looking  right  upon 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  asked,  not  long  since,  a 
question  of  one  of  the  heads  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  widely-known  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  entire  country, — "  Why  do  workingmen 
distrust  the  church?"  "Do  you  not  beg  the 
question  when  you  ask  such  a  question?  I  am 
confident  a  very  large  majority  of  the  men  at  work 
in  our  shops  are  steady  attendants  upon  the 
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churches  " — was  his  reply.  And  this  reply  I  found 
abundantly  corroborated  by  information  gathered  in 
the  shops  themselves.  "  How  about  the  men  whom 
you  employ  and  whom  you  know  of  in  your  line  of 
work,  do  they  distrust  the  church  ?"  I  asked  of  a 
Lead  carpenter  some  time  since :  "  My  men  and  the 
men  in  that  line  of  work,  I  know,"  he  answered, 
"are  as  a  usual  thing,  even  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  churches."  1  turn  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
John  Jarrett,  at  that  time  the  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
of  the  United  S rates,  given  in  1885,  before  the 
Congressional  Cumin ittee  on  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor.  The  lion.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of 
.New  Hampshire,  the  e  lairtnan  of  the  committee, 
asks  Mr.  Jarrett  this  question  :  — 

Q.  I  would  lik;  to  know  to  what  extent  what 
\ve  call  evangelical  bible  influences  dominate  or  ob- 
tain in  the  rituals  of  trades  unions  and  in  the  moral 
lessons  and  principles  which  they  inculcate.  Are 
they  antagonistic  to  the  drift  of  evangelical  doctrines 
generally  ?  This  is  Mr.  Jarret's  answer :  A.  As 
lar  as  our  organization  is  concerned  they  are  in  per- 
fect accord.  We  had  a  convention  in  Philadelphia 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  would  venture  to  assert  that 
beven-eighths  of  those  who  were  present  in  that  con- 
vention were  men  who  were  connected  with  Christ- 
ian churches. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  convention  was  that  ?  A.  I 
believe  the  number  of  delegates  was  186. 

Q.  Were  these  delegates  from  a  large  extent  of 
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territory  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  from  Portland,  Me.,  down 
as  fur  as  St  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  those  delegates  represent 
practically  the  whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Far  out  in  the  utterly  untamed  wilds  of  the 
Northwest  I  was  chased  once  by  a  great  black  dog, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  had  every  reason 
for  believing  a  grizzly  bear.  Supposing  the  crea- 
ture to  be  a  bear,  I  ran  from  him  until  I  discovered 
that  he  was  a  very  noble  and  faithful  dog.  Subjec- 
tively I  know  what  it  is  to  be  chased  by  a  bear. 
Objectively  my  bear  was  the  grandest  specimen  of  a 
helper  and  protector  for  that  region.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  in  the  universal  agitations  concerning 
labor  questions,  mistakes  and  exaggerations  equally 
unwise  and  untrue  maybe  fallen  into?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  unqualified  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  assigned  me — with  the  state- 
ment of  which  1  had  nothing  to  do — is  itself,  a  quite 
evident  instance  of  such  mistake  and  exaggeration  ? 
I  arn  sure  it  is  not  true  that  all  workingmen  dis- 
trust the  church,  as  the  topic  assigned  me  seems  to 
imply.  Some  workingmen's  distrust  of  the  church 
would  be  a  statement  far  closer  to  the  facts.  By  no 
means  yet  are  labor  and  religion  altogether  in 
declared  divorce.  They  never  will  be.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  workingmeu — as  in  these  days,  in  a  fash- 
ion most  unfortunate  and  in  exact  clash  with  the 
real  spirit  of  our  institutions,  we  are  getting  to 
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designate  a  certain  class  of  workers — there  is  a  wide- 
spread distrust  of  the  church.  In  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  Homiletio  Monthly,  published  in 
the  August  number  for  188 i,  Mr.  John  Swiriton 
says:  "I  do  not  think  that  one-tenth  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  in  New  York  believo  in  Christianity 
at  all."  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  statement  a 
gross  exaggeration.  But  let  it  go  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.  In  the  examinations  on  the  relations 
between  labor  and  capital  by  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee, which  1  have  before  mentioned,  occur  these 
questions  and  answers.  Mr.  Edward  King,  of  New 
York,  who  is  a  type  founder,  and  who  declares  him- 
self very  largely  connected  with  labor  associations, 
is  asked  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blair : — 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  people  in  New  York 
city,  in  your  judgment,  attend  religious  services 
on  the  Sabbath  ?  A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Q.  Of  the  working  people  what  proportion  ? 
A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  The  working 
people  that  are  active  in  the  labor  movement  may  be 
fairly  charged,  I  think,  with  being  very  bad  church 
attendants. 

During  that  same  examination  Mr.  P.  H.  McLo- 
gau,  a  printer  of  Chicago,  is  asked  by  the  Hon. 
James  Z.  George,  of  Mississippi : — 

Q.  What  church  accommodations  are  there  in 
Chicago  for  the  working  people?  A.  The  accom- 
modations in  Chicago,  so  far  as  the  working  people 
are  concerned — well,  in  fact,  the  laboring  men, 
judging  from  my  personal  observation,  do  nut  go  to 
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any  church  in  Chicago,  except  the  Catholic  church. 
I  have  attended  quite  a  number,  the  Congregational, 
the  Unitarian,  and  other  churches,  and  from  my  ob- 
servation of  the  people  in  attendance  there,  and 
their  dress  and  general  appearance,  I  should  judge 
that  there  were  no  laboring  men  among  them  at  all. 
I  think  that  the  American  mechanics  do  not  attend 
at  all.  at  least  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  McLogan  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Take  the  Bohe- 
mians, the  German  element,  the  Poles — who  are  a 
very  large  parcentage  in  Chicago — and  yon  will  find 
that  the}'  have  generally  drifted  into  free  thinking 
and  atheism,  and  a  great  many  into  Socialism,  and 
have  very  little  faith  in  the  power  of  the  church  to 
cure  any  of  the  evils  under  which  people  may  suffer, 
either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come."  The 
editor  of  a  very  influential  magazine  published  in 
New  York  city — Hanson's  Monthly — quotes  this 
from  a  member  of  the  working  classes  in  that  city, 
that  "  not  one  iu  fifty  of  his  associates  attend  church  ; 
that  church,  religion,  God,  Christianity  stand  to  the 
laborers  for  everything  that  is  mean,  hateful,  and 
tyrannical."  And  this  editor  further  says,  that  in 
response  to  questions  personally  put  by  himself 
"  nearly  a  score  of  representative  business  and  lay 
professional  men,  whose  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion were  especially  good,  with  great  unanimity, 
over  their  own  names,  testified  that  a  radical  change 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  decades ;  that 
the  mass  of  mechanics  and  laboring  people  have  lost 
faith  in  the  church  and  turned  their  backs  upon  it ; 
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that  the  present  methods  of  church  work  do  not 
reach  or  in  any  degree  affect  them  ;  and  that  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  and  hostility  toward  the  church 
in  growing  up  among  them."  While  there  may  be 
some  exaggeration  in  these  representative  statements- 
here  safely  adduced,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  very  large  and  solemn  and 
shadowing  element  of  truth  in  them.  I  have  read 
of  a  certain  painter,  who  having  painted  his  picture 
discovered  that  the  rocks  in  the  landscape  he  had  en- 
deavored to  portray  were  not  at  all  in  his  picture  as 
they  were  in  the  landscape.  Therefore  instead  of 
changing  his  picture  he  would  seek  to  change  the 
rocks.  So  with  spade  and  crowbar,  and  strain,  and 
matchless  tug  he  vainly  seeks  to  wrench  the.  rocks 
into  conformity  with  his  picture.  We  may  not  in 
the  egotistic  glow  of  a  too  enthusiastic  religious 
optimism  seek  to  do  likewise.  The  rocks  are  there, 
and  they  will  not  conform  to  the  picture  we  would 
like  to  paint.  There  in  on  the  part  of  a  large  army 
of  workingmen  a  very  real  distrust  of  the  church. 

And  now  for  the  causes  of  this  distrust.  There 
is  among,  I  know  not  how  large,  but  certainly  among 
a  certain  section  of  workingmen,  a  cause  doctrinal. 
Such  stand  against  everything  the  church  stands  for. 
It  is  both  natural  and  inevitable  therefore,  that  on 
their  part  toward  the  church  there  be  distrust.  In  a 
late  pamphlet  by  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  entitled  "  Recent  Amer- 
ican Socialism,"  is  to  be  found  the  result  of  a  most 
fair-minded  and  clear  seeing  scholar's  investigations. 
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Professor  Ely  tells  us  that  there  are  in  this  country 
two  parties  of  the  Socialists — the  one,  the  "  Social- 
istic Labor  Party,"  and  the  other  the  "  International 
Workingmen's  Association,"  or  another  name  to 
designate  the  same  thing,  "  the  International  Working 
People's  Association."  The  first,  the  more  moderate 
wing  of  the  Socialists,  is  dubbed  frequently  the 
"blues;"  it  is  composed  of  better  educated  and 
more  refined  men,  who  do  not  advise  violent  methods. 
The  second  are  the  Anarchists,  they  exult  in  the 
waving  of  the  red  flag,  their  implement  is  dynamite, 
their  evangel  is  the  most  chaotic  and  immediate 
destruction. 

Says  Professor  Ely  :  "  Both  parties  are  material- 
ists, though  the  materialism  of  the  Socialistic  Labor 
Party  is  less  gross  than  that  of  the  Internationalists. 
Having  abandoned  the  hope  of  a  happy  hereafter,  they 
imagine  this  earth  ought  to  be  a  paradise.  They  talk 
of  its  beauties  and  of  the  soul-satisfying  delights  of 
life,  from  all  of  which  they  are  debarred  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  rich,  or,  at  least  by  existing  economic 
conditions.  They  accept  the  designation  "  godless," 
and  claim  that  the  visible  universe  is  the  only  god 
which  they  know,  falling  thus  into  a  kind  of  materi- 
alistic pantheism." 

Says  Professor  Ely  of  the  Anarchic  wing  of  the 
Socialistic  movement,  and  which  he  esteems  by  far 
the  more  numerous  and  controlling — these  are  their 
ideals  :  "  Common  property  ;  Socialistic  production 
and  distribution  ;  the  grossest  materialism,  for  their 
God  is  their  belly  ;  free  love  ;  in  all  social  arrange- 
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incuts,  perfect  in  lividualism,  or  in  other  words, 
anarchy.  Negatively  expressed  :  away  with  private 
property!  away  with  all  authority!  away  with  the 
State  !  away  with  the  family  !  away  with  religion  !" 
Now  it  goes  without  saying,  that  as  far  as'work- 
ingmen  have  boeomo  infected  with  ideas  materialis- 
tic, sensual,  Godless,  like  these — -whether  they  class 
themselves  with  the  wing  of  the  Socialistic  party  less 
violent,  or  more  violent,  there  must  be  on  their  part 
toward  the  church  distrust.  For  the  church  is 
against  them  utterly,  and  must  be  against  them. 
Though  it  may  oppose  them  kindly,  it  must  firmly. 
Here,  as  between  the  church  and  them,  there  are,  in 
no  wise,  two  sides  to  the  same  shield.  They  are 
different  shields.  Another  cause  upon  which  I  have 
come  in  my  investigations  concerning  the  subject  of 
this  paper  is  the  true  cause.  Let  me  detail  a  conver- 
sation I  had  not  long  since  with  a  man  who  was 
proud  to  call  himself  a  workingman,  one  of  the  best 
possible  types  of  workingmen  our  American  institu- 
tions foster,  a  man  rarely  intelligent  and  deeply 
thoughtful,  no  sloven,  no  garrulous  grumbler,  a  God- 
fearing, earnest  church  member  and  Sabbath  school 
teacher,  a  man  whose  acquaintance  for  any  one  i» 
but  a  privilege  and  an  honor — and  as  I  sat  with  him 
in  his  shop,  amid  the  clang  of  hammers  and  the 
multitudinous  noises  of  a  mighty  industry,  it  was 
somewhat  after  this  fashion  that  he  spoke  unto  me : 
"  A  man  who  works  at  such  toil  as  this  ten  hours  a 
day,  sixty  hours  a  week,  week  in  week  out,  finds 
himself,  when  at  last  Saturday  night  has  rolled 
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around,  excessively  wearied.  Besides,  during  al/  the 
week,  various  odds  and  ends  have  been  accumulating 
in  the  family  which  must  be  attended  to  on  Saturday 
night.  Shoes  and  clothing  must  be  gotten  for  the 
children  ;  the  man  and  his  wife  must  visit  the  mar- 
kets to  make  the  weekly  wages  go  as  far  as  possible. 
There  are  innumerable  little  matters  to  be  looked 
after.  It  is  a  rare  thing  if  this  tired  man  gets  to 
bed  on  Saturday  night  much  before  12  o'clock. 
Sunday  morning  is  the  only  morning  on  which  he  is 
not  compelled  to  rise  early.  The  man  is  simply  too 
tired  to  rise  early  enough  to  prepare  for  morning 
church.  My  minister  asks  me,  '  Why  do  you  not 
come  to  church  on  Sunday  morning  ?'  I  want  to  go 
to  church  ;  I  feel  the  need  of  it ;  to  me  the  public 
worship  is  full  of  all  various  help  and  inspiration, 
but  I  have  to  tell  my  minister  I  am  simply  too 
fagged  out  to  go.  By  afternoon  I  am  enough  rested, 
possibly,  to  go  to  Sabbath  school  and  to  the  evening 
service.  But  I  must  rest.  And  what  is  true  of  me 
I  know  to  be  true  of  multitudes  of  my  fellow-work- 
men. If  only  the  Saturday  afternoon  closing  move- 
ment could  become  universal,  I  am  confident  it 
would  be  an  immense  gain.  People  say  that  then 
workingmen  would  go  to  the  grog  shops.  But  I 
know  workingmen  well  enough  to  know  that  no 
more  would  go  then  than  do  go  now.  And  because 
it  does  not  seem  to  the  workingman  as  though  the 
church  were  urgent  enough  in  attempting  to  secure 
such  little  lift  and  breathing  space  from  toil,  too 
often  the  workingman,  at  least,  fears  distrustfully 
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that  the  church  does  not  enough  look  out  for  him." 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  workingraan's  talk  with 
me.  I  could  not  feel  there  was  no  reason  in  it.  I 
could  not  help  saying  to  myself,  if  for  this  working- 
man,  so  guided  by  Christian  principle,  this  time 
cause  does  thus  conduce  to  at  least  a  semi  distrust, 
must  it  not  be  a  very  efficient  cause  of  distrust  of  the 
church  among  multitudes  of  workingmen  not  so 
grandly  girt  by  religious  principles  ? 

I  cut  this  from  one  of  our  Philadelphia  newspapers, 
entitled  a  "  Car  Conductor's  Cry :"  '•  Well,"  the  man 
began,  "the  great  evil  of  the  life  is  the  long  hours. 
Were  it  not  for  these,  the  existence  would  be  a  com- 
paratively pleasant  one.  On  the  first  road  on  which 
I  worked,  after  my  apprenticeship  as  an  '  extra,'  and 
my  promotion  to  a  '  regular,'  I  was  on  duty  thirteen 
straight  days  of  eighteen  and  twenty  hours  each. 
The  company  would  not  allow  me  a  day  of  rest,  and 
so  when  this  period  was  completed  I  recklessly  took 
one  and  slept  my  fill,  narrowly  escaping  discharge 
for  this  heinous  offense.  I  reported  for  work  about 
5.30  in  the  morning,  and  got  through  at  about  mid- 
night. '  Extras  '  on  this  line  had  a  worse  time  ;  they 
reported  at  4.45  A.  M.,  and  if  they  caught  an  early 
car  would  get  through  about  11  or  11:30  p.  M.  ; 
oftener,  however,  they  secured  cars  which  did  not 
finish  until  12  or  12.30. 

"  Such  labor  grinds  itself  into  a  man,  and  1  have 
seen  them  start  from  their  sleep,  jump  up  in  bed, 
reach  for  an  invisible  bell-rope,  and  shout :  '  Change 
here  for  so  and  so.'  I  have  often  seen  drivers  sound 
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asleep  while  on  duty,  and  I  myself  have  wandered 
into  Elysian  fields  while  sitting  on  the  dasher.  Na- 
tnre  would  stand  no  more.  Some  day  there  will  be 
a  frightful  accident  through  this  cause,  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  of  the  press- and  of  the  public  will  take 
up  cudgels  in  behalf  of  conductors  and  drivers.  And 
then,  again,  we  often  have  not  more  than  thirty 
minutes  in  which  to  eat  our  three  meals.  That's  not 
conducive  to  health  is  it  ?  No  wonder  that  in  a  few 
months  we  have  digestive  organs  hardly  worth  speak- 
ing of." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  lately  in  Philadelphia,  there 
has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better.  But  for  long 
years  it  was  as  this  conductor  said.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  such  oppression,  especially  if  members  of 
such  companies  were  members  of  the  churches, 
would  be  apt  to  cause  distrust  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. 

Another  cause  is  the  expense  cause.  Some  time 
since  one  of  our  prominent  religious  weeklies 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  relation  of 
the  workingman  and  the  church.  The  prize  was 
won  by  a  workingman's  wife.  It  is  thus  she  writes, 
detailing  possibty  her  own  experience :  "  The 
amount  of  money  required  to  run  the  modern  church 
is  enough  to  frighten  any  one  of  limited  means. 
Take,  for  example,  a  man  having  a  family  of  six  to 
support,  his  weekly  earnings  being  $10 ;  which  is  no 
extraordinary  case.  He  wishes  to  attend  church  reg- 
ularly, and  have  his  family  accompany  him.  Suppose 
the  renting  and  selling  of  pews  is  abolished,  is  our 
11 
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f j-iend  better  off  than  before  this  took  place  ?  The 
children  must  give  at  least  a  penny  each  at  the  Sun- 
day-school, the  same  at  church,  and  the  parents  can- 
not allow  the  basket  to  pass  without  putting  in 
something  ;  then  every  one  is  supposed  to  contribute 
something  to  the  pastor's  salary  by  way  of  envelopes, 
card  subscriptions,  or  some  other  equally  effectual 
way  of  fund  raising,  and  so  it  amounts  to  almost  a 
dollar  out  of  the  precious  ten  that  have  so  much  to 
do.  The  week,  during  which  the  rent  falls  due, 
which  is  exactly  $10  a  month,  they  remain  at  home, 
for  they  will  not  parade  their  poverty  by  going  with- 
out a  contribution  ;  and  there  is  not  a  cent  in  the 
house.  The  next  week  is  no  better,  for  the  grocer, 
the  butcher,  and  the  milkman  must  all  be  met,  and 
their  demands  are  inexorable. 

They  must  have  cnought  to  eat  and  something  to 
wear,  and  their  souls  can  wait  for  food  until  some 
convenient  season,  when  circumstances  will  permit 
them  to  attend  church  without  losing  self-respect. 
But  mayhap  the  "convenient  season  "  never  comes. 
The  family  increases,  and  the  i income  does  not ;  the 
wardrobe  grows  shabby  and  shabbier,  until  finally  the 
family  are  recognized  as  habitual  non-church-goers." 

Surely  such  circumstances  would  be  apt  to  min- 
ister first  to  religious  carelessness  and  then  to  dislike 
and  positive  distrust.  This  workingman's  wife  goes 
0:1  to  say  : — 

'  The  indigent  and  criminal  classes  are  not  no:'- 

O  *•' 

loctcd.  Charity  is  organized  to  reach  these  cases  iu 
almost  every  particular.  It  is  tho  workinginan  and 
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woman  whom  tlie  church  is  prone  to  neglect,  or  at 
least,  to  misunderstand.  The  writer's  own  exper- 
ience has  been  that  if  one  wishes  to  retain  the 
respect  of  fellow-church  members,  one  must  contrib- 
ute to  every  cause  presented,  and  Spartan-like,  hide 
one's  own  necessities  far  out  of  sight  of  the  brethren 
and  sisters." 

In  a  personal  letter  to  myself  from  a  Christian 
workingman,  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
among  other  causes  of  non  attendance  upon  church 
and  of  distrust  of  it,  which  I  should  like  to  bring 
before  you,  but  which  my  limited  time  forbids,  is 
mentioned  this  cause.  I  quote  from  the  letter  : — 

"The  class  feeling  and  the  distinctions  resulting 
therefrom  in  many  of  our  congregations."  "  It  will 
bo  urged,"  the  letter  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  where  the 
objection  to  class-feeling  may  apply  to  many  of  the 
churches,  it  cannot  bo  urged  as  to  the  missions  con- 
nocted  with  the  churches.  Emphatically  it  does 
apply  to  them  also.  The  workingman  reasons  thus: 
If  they  do  not  think  me  fit  to  worship  in  their  church 
the  God  who  is  our  father,  they  do  not  really  believe 
tii  it  he  is  my  father,  and  I  will  not  attend  a  church 
the  very  entering  of  which  would  mark  as  belonging 
to  an  inferior  class.  They  tell  me  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  their  actions  show  that  they 
do  not  believe  what  they  say.  Yet  they  want  me  to 
believe  in  Him." 

Now  I  am  very  sure  that  in  a  vast  majority  of 
our  churches  such  intention  on  their  part  would  be 
even  vehemently  disowned.  I  atn  sure  that  the 
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churches  mean  to  write,  in  the  largest  letters,  wel- 
come to  all  classes,  over  their  doors.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  am  sure  from  a  quite  extended  inves- 
tigation that  there  is  a  very  prevalent  feeling  among 
workingmen,  such  as  is  expressed  by  this  letter  from 
a  Christian  workingman,  that  the  churches  do  not 
want  them,  or,  if  they  do,  want  them  in  some  side 
and  separate  mission — and  that  this  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  workingman  is  a  prime  factor  in  his  dis- 
trust. Not  by  any  means  are  these  all  the  causes 
wliicK  i  have  come  on.  But  they  do  seem  to 
me — as  I  have  tried  to  analyze  such  as  I  have  come 
on — the  most  prominent  and  inclusive.  Of  course, 
also,  these  causes  are  like  star-fishes,  raying  out  in 
multitudinous  directions.  Buc  here  for  this  paper  the 
catalogue  must  cease.  The  doctrinal,  the  time,  the 
expense,  the  class-feeling  causes,  minister  to  distrust 
of  the  churches  on  the  part  of  some  workingmen. 
But  a  fragment  of  my  time  is  left  for  a  consideration 
of  the  remedies.  And  first — lowering  and  muffling 
of  Christ's  doctrine  can  never  1)3  a  remedy.  No  new 
nebulous  theology,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  safely 
fixed  to  meet  the  trouble.  For  the  root  of  this 
trouble  is  the  root  of  all  troubles  in  this  sinful  world. 
If  man's  heart  were  chiming  with  God  and  not  sel- 
fishly clashing  against  him,  labor  troubles,  as  well 
for  capital  as  for  labor,  and  troubles  of  every  other 
sort  would  cease.  And  it  is  only  such  definite, 
stringent,  unmasked  doctrine  as  that  of  the  veritably 
Almighty  Christ  and  the  veritably  regenerating 
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energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  can  attune  anew 
man's  clashing  heart. 

Second.  The  constant  recognition  on  the  part  of 
Christian  people  of  the  duty  of  flushing  the  cold 
law  of  supply  and  demand  with  the  warm  colors  of 
Christ's  truth  of  brotherhood.  Thomas  Carlyle 
says :  "  It  is  nut  to  die,  or  even  to  die  of  hunger, 
that  makes  a  man  wretched  ;  many  men  have  died  ; 
all  men  must  die.  Bui  it  is  to  live  miserable,  wo 
know  not  why  ;  to  work  sore  and  yet  gain  nothing ; 
to  be  heart- worn,  weary,  yet  isolated,  unrelated,  girt 
in  with  a  cold,  universal  laissez faire" 

Professor  Ely  says : 

"  Laissez  jo,  ire  politics  assures  us  we  are  not 
keepers  of  our  brothers,  that  each  one  best  promotes 
the  general  interest  by  best  promoting  his  own. 
There  are  those  who  tell  us  in  the  name  of  science, 
that  there  is  no  duty  which  one  class  owes  to  another, 
and  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  mere  collections 
of  individuals  with  no  reciprocal  rights  and  duties. 
It  is  time  for  right-thinking  persons,  and  particularly 
for  those  who  profest  Christianity,  to  protest  vigor- 
ously, in  season  and  out  of  season,  against  such 
doctrines,  wherever  found." 

I  do  most  heartily  indorse  such  noble  words.  I  do 
not  personally  believe  that  our  wise  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  going  gradually  on,  with  nobody  doing 
anything  about  it,  is  the  last  possible  word  of  the 
science  of  political  economy.  I  believe  a  better  and 
nobler  word  is  "  co-operation "  in  some  form,  and 
that  at  least,  albeit  through  pain  and  struggle,  we 
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shall  come  to  it.  Meanwhile,  while  competition 
is  on  the  throne,  the  Christian  must  remember 
that  brotherhood  is  on  a  throne  still  higher.  1  know 
of  an  instance  that  occurred  this  winter  of  a  very 
respectable  girl  who  was  employed  in  what  might  bj 
considered  a  respectable  house.  She  had  been 
employed  there  eighteen  months,  and  for  two  weeks 
before  Cristmas  she  had  to  work  until  12  o'clock  at 
night,  and  on  C.iristnms  eve.  she  received  her  wages 
in  an  envelope  with  a  notice  that  her  services  would 
be  no  longer  required.  There  was  no  fault  found 
with  her  at  all,  but  on  the  Christmas  eve.  I  suppose 
in  order  to  make  the  next  day  more  joyous  to  her 
she  received  that  note.  She  was  a  girl  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  working  for  $4  a  week. 
Now,  were  that  girl  without  a  father  or  mother,  or 
without  a  home,  what  would  be  her  position  ?  After 
a  few  weeks,  what  alternative  would  there  be  for  her 
but  the  public  streets?  Yet  slie  was  turned  off  in 
that  cruel  way  by  a  "Christian"  man,  one  making 
high  pretensions  in  that  line  ! 

Such  is  a  bit  of  evidence  given  before  that  Con- 
gressional committee  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 
That  may  have  been  supply-and-deinand  political 
economy,  but  it  was  not  Christianity.  Christianity 
would  have,  at  least,  somehow  cushioned  the  blow. 

Third.  A  different  style  of  church  building.  I 
speak  from  a  personal  experience.  I  have  preached  in 
a  church  comparatively  small,  with  a  mission  adjunct. 
I  have  preached  in  a  great  building,  welcoming  by 
its  very  shape  and  size,  every  part  of  it  furnished, 
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precisely  alike,  every  pew  in  it  commanding  equally 
sight  and  sound,  with  broad  aisles  to  do  its  subtle 
seating,  and  I  know  there  is  a  difference  in  ease  of 
prosecuting  Christian  work  among  all  classes  and  a 
proportional  disarming  of  distrusts.  In  the  one  case 
the  comparative  fewness  of  the  pews  pushed  their 
tariff  way  beyond  a  usual  reach.  In  the  next  case  a 
great  increase  of  pews  brought  the  tariff  down  within 
easy  and  self-supporting  reach,  while  an  equally  large 
income  accrued  to  the  church  itself.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  in  our  great  cities  at  least,  we 
build  churches  too  small,  and  must  have,  therefore, 
pew  rents  too  large.  In  my  judgment  and  experi- 
ence in  great  cities,  great  churches,  with  low  pew 
rent,  are  still  far  easier  places  into  which  to  gather 
people  of  all  classes,  and  are  at  the  same  time  the 
best  solution  of  sure  attendance  and  interest. 

Fourth.  A  far  larger  recognition  on  the  part  of 
Christians  of  the  duty  of  a  personal  instead  of  a 
proxy  evangelization.  '•  You  see  the  day  is  past 
when  the  church  could  say,  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none,'"  said  Innocent  IV.  complacently  to  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquinaai,  as  he  pointed  to  the  masses  of 
treasure  whic'.i  wvire  being  c.irried  into  tho  Vatican. 
"  Yes,  holy  Fatho--,"  was  the  saint's  reply,  "  and  the 
day  is  also  past  when  she  could  say  to  the  paralytic, 
4  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.' ':  It  is  not  simply 
gathered  treasure,  whether  of  gold,  or  of  social  posi- 
tion, or  of  culture,  which  can  make  the  church  able 
for  her  duty,  disarm  distrust  of  her  among  all  classes, 
and  (ill  her  with  power  for  the  compelling  of  tlio 
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millennium.  It  is  scattered  treasures  which  will  do 
it.  It  is  as  each  one  of  her  members  does  and  keeps 
doing  his  share  and  hers  of  the  priestly  ministry,  of 
personal  interest  and  invitation.  Why  should  you 
be  willing  to  sit  in  one  corner  of  your  empty  pew 
on  Sunday  ?  Why  should  you  not  be  restless  until 
even  from  highways  and  hedges  you  have  compelled 
them  to  come  in — shown  by  divine  deed  that  God's 
house  is  for  all,  and  at  least  done  your  share  toward 
the  disarming  of  any  positive  distrust. 

Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  was  also  greeted  with 
applause.  His  address  was  an  able  and  exhaustive 
one,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  the  publication  of 
more  than  the  following  brief  synopsis  :  The  pres- 
ent church  system  of  this  country  is  mainly  the  out- 
growth of  that  \vhich  our  forefathers  established  in 
the  colonies.  Their  population  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning, homogeneous.  Diversities  in  wealth  and  mat- 
erial condition  were  inconsiderable  compared  with 
those  which  now  exist.  Every  town  and  parish  had 
a  church,  and  all  the  people  in  the  town  came,  to  a 
certain  degree,  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
church,  and  were  recognized  as  having  some  connec- 
tion with  it.  Emigrants  took  the  same  limited  par- 
ish system  westward  with  them.  Greatf  as  is  the 
good  done  by  the  churches  that  have  sprung  from 
these  people,  this  system  has  left  out  of  account 
almost  entirely  the  incalculable  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  mental  conditions  of  our  people. 
We  have  ceased  to  be  a  homogeneous  people.  To  a 
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largo  extent  the  children  of  foreigners  have  become 
a  part  of  our  people,  and  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
maintained  their  national  customs  and  peculiarities. 
The  tendency  of  our  public  school  system  has  been 
to  train  American  children  for  business  and  profes- 
sional pursuits.  In  technical  schools  the  East  is 
beginning  to  learn  something  from  what  Cleveland 
has  done.  But  how  little  is  done  in  comparison  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  this  connection.  The 
result  is  that  the  skilled  workmen  are  largely  for- 
eigners, and  have  come  to  constitute  a  class  by  them- 
selves. Five  centuries  ago  the  church  in  Europe 
included  within  the  scope  of  its  organization  the 
whole  people.  One  of  its  principal  functions  was 
to  defend  the  poor  against  the  oppression  of  power- 
ful nobles.  The  Reformation,  with  all  its  blessings 
divided  Christendom  into  many  different  churches. 
It  came  to  pass  that  men  were  more  aggressive  in 
defense  of  theological  propositions  than  diligent  in 
practicing  the  virtues  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  even  made 
a  political  test.  The  church,  thus  divided,  lost  much 
of  its  hold  upon  the  common  people.  The  result 
of  all  this  has  been  that  in  all  our  large  cities  there 
is  a  great  bodv  of  workirtgraou  who  are  connected 

O  «/  *3 

with  no  church.  I  would  not  for  one  minute  under 
rate  the  work  done  by  the  church.  But  too  long 
have  we  allowed  hundreds  of  thousands  to  pass  by 
on  the  other  side.  The  time  has  come  for  an  awak- 
ening, for  upon  the  discharge  of  that  duty  depends 
the  permanence  of  o;ir  whole  civilization.  The  ideal 
11* 
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Christiar  commonwealth  is  that  in  which  every  cit- 
izon  of  ihe  State  Js  also  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  in  which  all  are  brethren  mutually  depend- 
ent. Speaking  as  St.  Paul  did  to  the  Colossians, 
when  the  unskilled  labor  of  Rome  was  slavery,  how 
muoh  more  significance  his  words  have  to  us,  and 
what  light  they  throw  on  the  strife  between  labor 
and  capital.  To  the  workingman  he  says  :  "  Do  your 
work  to  your  best  ability  ;  not  scamping  it ;  not  try- 
ing to  do  the  least  work  for  the  most  pay,  but 
working  in  the  sight  of  Him  from  whom  no  secrets 
are  hid."  And  to  the  capitalist  and  employer  he 
says:  "  Do  the  same  things  unto  them;  knowing 
that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven,  and  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  him." 

True  is  it  that  the  main  hindrance  to  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures  lies  in  the  notion  that  you  are  ae- 
quanted  with  its  contents.  If  the  Christian  people 
of  America  could  realize  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
of  God  that  has  been  read  to  them  so  many  years 
they  would  realize  that  the  more  ignorant  the  work- 
ingmen  are  the  more  they  need  education,  and  that 
the  church  owes  them  the  training  of  the  heart.  If 
we  could  once  realize  that  it  is  our  part  and  duty  in 
every  relation  of  life  to  consider  the  welfare  of  all 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  we  would  soon 
cease  to  deplore  that  the  majority  of  workingmen 
have  no  interest  in  our  churches.  I  concede  that  the 
workingmen  have  often  shown  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  interests  of  their  employers,  and  have 
failed  to  see  that  their  interests  are  identical  ;  but 
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the  power  of  the  demagogue  is  nothing  new.  Yet 
we  must  not  fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  labor 
organizations  have  had  wise  and  temperate  leaders 
like  Mr.  Powderly.  For  one,  I  do  not  object  to 
labor  associations.  1  welcome  as  a  happy  augury  the 
fact  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  congress  meet 
in  Cleveland  at  the  same  time  intent  on  the  solution 
of  the  same  problem,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  sword 
will  never  cut  this  knot.  I  have  seen  in  a  New 
England  town  a  factory  managed  to  give  to  the 
workingmen  all  possible  safety  and  comfort.  No 
doubt  such  instances  are  comparatively  few.  It  is 
easy  to  suggest  difficulties  in  the  co  operation  plan, 
and  I  cannot  answer  them  all.  I  admit  that  the 
problem  of  how  to  effectively  interest  the  working 
people  in  their  work  and  the  success  of  their  em- 
ployers is  not  yet  solved.  It  never  will  be  solved 
until  every  man  feels  it  his  duty  to  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  his  employer  or  employes  as  he  would  his 
own.  This  may  be  Utopian,  but  have  you  lost  faith 
in  the  power  of  goodness  ?  The  practical  ways  to 
begin  the  work  will  differ  in  different  localities,  but 
until  we  realize  that  we  owe  these  people  education, 
co-operation,  and  sympathy,  we  shall  absolutely  fail 
as  Christians  and  citizens.  Did  not  our  fathers 
mean,  when  they  united  to  adopt  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  all  men,  even  the  weakest,  most 
ignorant,  and  exasperating,  are  our  brothers  ? 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the  discussion  was 
continued  by  Mr.  Jarrett.  The  ex-president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  spoke  with  all  the  ring 
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and  fervor  of  a  camp-meeting  orator,  and  if  any  one 
in  the  audience  failed  to  closely  follow  him  he  must 
have  been  a  wooden  man.  Mr.  Jarrett  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"My  Dear  Christian  Friends:  I  never  in  my  life 
before  addressed  an  audience  like  this.  I  have 
spoken  time  and  again  on  the  labor  question,  but 
never  to  treat  it  as  a  distinctively  religious  question. 
To-night,  I  promise  you,  I  am  not  only  going  to 
state  exactly  what  I  feel  on  this  subject,  but  what 
I  know  are  the  feelings  of  my  fellow-workingmen. 
[Applause.]  There  are  many  causes  of  the  dis- 
trust of  the  workingmeu  in  the  church,  and  the 
first  of  them  is  that  the  workingmen — and  I  am 
speaking  for  a  large  body  of  them — think  that  the 
church  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  When  the  Prince 
of  Peace  came  to  this  world  he  had  his  followers. 
Who  were  they  \  He  chose  his  twelve  apostles. 
What  were  they  ?  We  see  that  in  the  second  year 
of  his  ministry,  after  John  the  Baptist  had  been  cast 
into  prison — whether  their  were  doubts  in  the  heart 
of  John  or  not,  we  know  not, — he  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  to  Jesus,  and  they  made  this  inquiry  :  '  Art 
Thou  he  who  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for 
another  ?'  Did  the  Saviour  make  immediate  answer  ? 
He  performed  some  of  his  miracles  in  the  presence 
of  John's  disciples,  and  then  turned  around  and  told 
them,  '  Go  tell  John  the  things  that  ye  see  ;  how 
that  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  brought  back  to  life,  and  the 
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poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them." 
[Applause.]  The  climax  of  the  mission  of  the 
Saviour,  beyond  a  question,  to  my  mind  and  to  the 
minds  of  the  thousands  of  workingmen  that  I  come 
in  contact  with,  is  that  he  came  here  so  that  the 
gospel  would  he  preached  to  the  poor. 

"  In  the  first  place,  what  are  we,  as  workingmen, 
to  understand  by  this  gospel  ?  I  see  in  this  audience 
to-night  many  who  are  'members  of  the  noble  order 
known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor  ;  and  they  say  that 
labor  is  holy,  and  they  call  their  order  a  holy  order. 
And  why  ?  Because  God  himself  ordained  from  the 
beginning  that  man  should  work.  Before  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  after  the  Creator  had  created  man, 
he  placed  him  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and 
keep  it.  He  was  there  to  serve  his  Maker,  and  in 
order  to  serve  his  Maker  he  had  something  to  do — 
not  something  to  believe,  but  something  to  do.  Sin 
came ;  man  fell.  I  pass  over  the  history.  You  are 
all  acquainted  with  it.  Jesus  came  to  this  world. 
One  evening  I  see  him  in  the  little  town  of  Caper- 
naum. He  looks  out  towards  Mount  Hermon,  and 
he  sees  the  workingmen,  and  the  working-women, 
for  aught  I  know,  coming  down  from  the  hillside, 
heavy  laden  with  the  fruits  of  their  toil  of  that  day, 
and  he  raises  his  voice,  as  only  the  loving  Saviour 
could  raise  his  voice,  and  he  says :  '  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.' 

"  We  are  told,  and  I  hope  that  my  dear  friends  of 
the  ministry  will  not  be  offended  if  I  say  that  we  are 
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told  principally  by  them,  that  the  Saviour  came  here 
gimply  that  we  might  have  heaven  after  leaving  this 
world.  The  workingmen  want  to  get  a  little  of  that 
heaven  here,  if  they  can.  [Applause.]  And  Jesus 
came  here  to  show  them  how  to  get  it.  He  said,  in 
speaking  of  himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd  :  '  I  am 
come  that  ye  might  receive  life,  and  that  ye  might 
receive  it  more  abundantly.'  Now,  what  did  the 
Saviour  mean  by  this  ?  He  meant  that  life  lost  in 
Adam — man's  lost  estate  through  sin — was  to  be 
redeemed  by  him,  and  that  man  \vas  to  receive  that 
redemption,  receive  that  salvation,  the  lost  estate, 
back  again  in  this  world.  [Applause.]  Now,  with 
that  statement,  you  see  exactly  where  we  as  work- 
ingmen stand,  and  what  we  are  expecting.  You 
have  heard,  several  causes  of  this  distrust  stated  in 
the  excellent  paper  that  has  been  read.  My  heart 
leaped  for  joy  when  I  heard  that  dear  brother  from 
Philadelphia  read,  '  We  are  all  brothers  in  Christ,  if 
we  do  his  will.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples  :  if  ye  keep  my  commandments.' 
What  are  the  commandments  of  Jesus  ?  There  is 
one  above^all,  and  it  is  this  :  '  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul, 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  [Applause.]  Now,  is  that 
doctrine,  pure  and  simple,  preached  in  the  churches? 
Has  it  been  preached  in  the  churches  for  many 
years  ?  I  know  that  there  are  good  messengers  of 
God,  good  ministers  of  God  in  the  church  at  the 
present  time.  I  believe  that  some  of  them  have 
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stood  on  this  platform,  because  I  have  felt  a  thrill 
pass  through  my  heart  as  I  have  heard  the  sweet 
words  from  their  lips.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  time 
of  awakening  dawning  on  the  church  even  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  place  of  your  colleges  being 
places  of  incubation,  of  turning  out  ministers,  by 
and  by  God  will  call  these  people  to  their  work 
again.  It  is  God's  work.  Show  me  a  minister  that 
does  not  succeed,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  is 
not  called  by  God  to  the  work.  If  a  minister  of  a 
poor  church,  with  only  hard  toiling  workingrnen 
around  him,  who  is  saving  souls,  accepts  a  call  from 
another  church  simply  because  there  will  be  added 
to  his  salary  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  dollars  and 
cannot  there  save  souls,  the  Lord  has  deserted  him 
most  assuredly.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject  of  salaries.  We  believe,  as 
workingmen,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  men 
who  stand  up  before  us  as  the  children  of  God  and 
say  to  us,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  said  to  the  Corin- 
thians, '  13e  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  follow  Christ ;' 
and  if  the  church  has  gotten  astray  it  has  gotten 
astray  by  following  or  trying  to  follow  men  who 
have  not  been  following  Christ.  It  may  seem  hard 
to  say  this,  but  nevertheless  it  is  absolutely  true. 

"  An  incident  came  under  my  personal  observation 
a  short  time  ago.  A  church  was  not  thriving.  Did 
the  minister  attend  to  the  poor  members  ?  Oh,  no. 
That  church  was  one  that  paid  more  attention  to  the 
man  that  had  the  gold  ring  and  the  good  raiment 
than  to  the  poor  man.  It  did  not  pay  much  niton- 
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tion  to  the  poor  man,  and  the  principal  reason  why 
it  did  not,  as  was  thought,  at  least  by  the  poor  man 
in  the  church,  was  because  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  contribute  toward  the  ministry  and  the 
expenses  of  the  church.  I  happened  to  visit  these 
people.  I  was  requested  to  attend  their  Sunday 
School.  I  did  so.  I  have  been  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  since  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  I  novel- 
intend  to  desert  my  post,  because  I  believe  that  not- 
withstanding there  are  evils  in  existence  in  the 
church,  God,  in  his  mighty  power,  will  yet  come  and 
touch  us  all,  as  branches  of  the  true  vine,  that  we 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit.  [Applause.] 

"  This  church  had  dwindled  down  until  there  were 
only  four  members  left.  I  had  known  that  at  one 
time  there  were  at  least  three  hundred  members,  and 
when  I  visited  it,  I  was  very  much  surprised.  I 
inquired  what  was  the  reason  that  it  had  dwindled  to 
four  members.  Well,  they  had  been  quarreling 
among  themselves.  What?  Quarreling?  Is  it  a 
fact  that  there  are  schisms  in  the  church — that  there 
are  quarrelings?  The  Apostle  Paul  says  something 
about  that,  and  so  does  James,  and  so  do  others  of 
God's  good  men,  in  the  bible  and  in  other  good 
works.  Yes,  there  had  been  quarrelings  and 
there  had  been  tale-bearing  there.  There  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  hurting  of  feelings  in  that  church, 
and  eventually,  as  I  stated,  the  church  had  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  membership  of  four.  A  young 
man  came  there  from  college,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  all  the  young  men  that  come  from  college  are 
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not  bad  men.     There  are  some  good  men  that  aro 
called  by  God  through  the  college  to  his  work.    This 
young  man  came  to  this  place.     I  happened  to  meet 
him  on  this  Sunday  when  I   discovered  that  there 
were  only  four  members.     He  talked  the  matter  over 
with  me,  and  I  was  surprised  when  he  asked  me  this 
question:       'Brother  Jarrett,  will  you  please  come 
with  me  aside  and  let  us  pray  God  that  he  will  revive 
his  church.'      I  thought  it   was  a  very  good  idea. 
We  went,  and  we  prayed.     I  said  to  him  :      'Now, 
I  don't  know  that  God  will  answer  that  prayer  unless 
you  can  pluck  up  sufficient  courage  to  go  out  among 
the  membors  or  the  people  who  used  to  come  to  tliis 
church  and  invite  them  back.     That  is  the  prayer  of 
faith.'      He  said,  '  1  will  try  and  do  that.     I  wish 
you  would  stay  here  a  few  days  and  assist  me.'      1 
did.     We  went  up,  and  we  invited  several  of  the  old 
members   to   come   back,   especially   the  well-to-do 
people,  because  we  wanted  them  in  to  get  their  money 
as  soon  as  we  possibly  could.     [Laughter.]     On  the 
following   Sunday   only  one  fulfilled   her  promise. 
She  was  a  very  rich  lady,  and  a  very  good  lady,  too, 
I  assure  you.     And  this  dear  young  man  said  to  me, 
'  Well,  well,  what  will  I  do  ?'     I  said,  '  I  am  going 
to  speak  here  on  labor  next  week.     I  will  take  a 
little   interest  in  going  around  among  these  laboring 
men  and  see  if  I  cannot  get  a  few  of  them  to  come 
here.'      I  Want  to  tell  you  this,  because  I  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  matter.     Among  the  wicked 
young  men  in  the  rolling  mill    was  my  own  dear 
brother.     He  was  the  first  man  I  approached.    I  said, 
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*Jim,  mother  is  dead;  father  is  dead;  you  an<!  I 
promised  to  be  good  boys,  and  here  I  discover  tint 
you  are  a  wicked  boy  yet.  Come  to  church,  Jim, 
and  be  a  good  boy.'  I  got  him  crying  a  little  bit, 
and  he  eventually  promised  me  that  he  would  come 
to  church,  and  [  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  on  the  next 
Sunday  morning  he  was  there.  [  saw  a  number  of 
other  wicked  young  men,  young  men  that  decent 
people  would  hardly  notice,  and  I  invited  them  to 
come  to  church.  Quite  a  number  of  girls  worked  in 
the  factory,  and  they  were  invited,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  there  were  sixty-two  of  those  people 
that  came  to  that  church,  and  the  mighty  power  of 
God's  grace  came  and  worked  in  their  hearts,  and 
those  poor  people  were  made  heirs  of  salvation. 
[Applause.]  This  occurred  something  like  nineteen 
years  ago.  [Applause.]  That  church  has  been  taken 
down  twice — not  altogether  taken  down,  but  it  has 
been  doubled  in  size  twice  since  that.  I  received 
a  letter  from  them  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and 
they  say  the  congregation  is  yet  too  large  for  the 
church,  or  rather,  the  church  is  too  small  for  the 
congregation,  and  1  thank  God  for  that.  Now,  what 
did  this?  That  3Toung  man  had  learned  the  secret 
of  preaching — what  ?  Theology  ?  No  ;  he  let  the- 
ology go  to  the  winds.  What  did  he  preach?  Christ 
and  him  crucified  to  those  poor  workingmen.  [Ap- 
plause.] He  preached  another  thing  to  those  work- 
ingmen. He  told  them  that  the  drunkard  had  no 
place  in  heaven.  And  he  told  them  something  else 
— that  the  extortioner  has  no  place  thero  either.  If 
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the  church  will  arise  in  its  might  and  power  and 
preach  the  gospel,  and  show  that  the  extortioner,  the 
man  who  oppresses  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the 
man  who  extorts  from  the  workingmen  their  earn- 
ings and  robs  them  has  no  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  you  will  find  that  God  will  work  in  our 
midst  in  a  very  short  time.  [Applause^] 

"I  was  talking  with  a  manufacturer,  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  and  a  good,  pious  man,  only  the 
other  day  about  my  coining  here,  and  he  turned 
around  and  said  to  me:  "Why,  look  at  these 
large  works  of  mine.  Look  at  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  to  whom  I  have  furnished  employ- 
ment. Am  I  not  a  good  man  for  doing  that,  Mr. 
Jarrett?'  I  said,  'Yes,  sir,  a  good  man;  but  let 
me  a-k  you  one  question,  my  dear  friend.  It  will 
be  an  easy  one.  What  was  your  object  in  doing 
this?'  'Why,' said  he,  'to  furnish  work  to  these 
poor  men,  that  they  might  have  bread  and  butter 
for  their  wives  and  children,  and  get  good  clothes 
on  their  backs,  and  to  build  up  the  community  in 
general.'  '  Was  that  your  object,  now,  pray  tell 
me,  or  was  it  not — and  answer  me  as  before  God — 
to  increase  your  wealth  ?'  ;  Well, 'said  he,  'I  will 
admit  there  was  a  little  bit  of  that  in  it.'  'Then,' 
said  I,  'verily,  ye  have  received  your  reward.' 
Now,  my  friends,  what  we  need  just  now  is  that  the 
pure  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  be  preached  to  the  poor 
men  of  this  world.  Let  them  understand  that 
Jesus  sympathizes  with  the  workingmen.  Let  us  go 
away  back  among  the  old  hills  of  Galilee,  and  down 
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into  the  beautiful  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  away  up 
through  Samaria,  and  let  us  follow  the  Saviour  in 
his  journey  through  life,  and  we  will  see  the  poor 
workingmcn,  the  down-trodden,  the  oppressed,  look- 
ing for  hope  somewhere,  and  Jesus  stretches  out  his 
beautiful  arms  to  them  and  says,  '  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.'  Jesus  is  the  hope  of  the  workingmen, 
because  Jesus  himself  came  to  this  world  to  set  us 
an  example  how  to  live.  He  cursed  the  Pharisees  ; 
he  cursed  the  extortioners  in  the  temple;  he  cursed 
every  man  that  did  not  devote  his  life,  as  he  said  he 
ought  to  devote  it,  to  the  welfare  of  others.  If 
Jesus  came  here  arid  lived  for  us,  it  simply  means 
that  we  are  to  live  for  one  another.  Selfishness 
must  go  into  the  background.  Good  men  must  come 
out.  As  I  said  to  a  gentleman  the  other  day,  the 
solution  of  the  whole  matter  is  this :  '  Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you.' 
He  turned  around  and  asked  me,  '  But  who  is  to 
commence  to  do  that?'  Said  I,  '  The  Saviour  com- 
menced to  do  it.  He  did  it  for  all  of  us.  He  not 
only  lived  for  us  and  set  us  an  example  how  to  live, 
but  he  died  for  us  to  show  his  great  and  intense 
love  for  us  ;  and  if  we  follow  Jesus  we  must  learn 
to  live  for  one  another,  so  that  if  need  be,  like  the 
good  soldier  on  the  battle-field,  we  will  be  ready  to 
die  for  one  another ;  and  then  I  shall  hope  to  see 
the  time  come  when  employer  and  employe  shall 
join  hand?  together  in  a  bond  of  love  and  unity,  and 
then  thev  can  look  up  to  heaven  and  sing  with  joy :— 
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"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 
Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  iiim  above,  ye  heavenly  host: 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

Mr.  Henry  George  was  then  announced,  and 
again  the  applause  arose.  Cleveland  is  familiar  with 
this  well-known  lecturer,  and.  the  audience  showed 
that  the  acqu  intance  was  a  pleasant  one.  In  a  clear, 
ringing  voice,  ;>,nd  with  a  manner  of  intense  earnest- 
ness, he  spoke  most  eloquently  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Jarretf  said  that  he  had  addressed  a  good 
many  audiences  in  his  time,  but  never  such  an 
audience  as  th:*.  I  could  say  that,  too  ;  and  think- 
ing what  an  audience  it  is,  my  mind  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  the  secretary  of  this  congress  and  I  were 
Sunday  school  boys  together  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  St.  Paul's,  in  Philadelphia.  I  do 
not  know  precisely  what  he  thought  those  times, 
but  if  I  may  judge  him  by  myself,  we  thought 
that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  the  true, 
holy,  apostolic  church.  The  Catholics — well,  we  had 
pome  hope  that  they  might  be  saved — some  of  them. 
[Laughter.]  As  to  the  Methodists — well,  to  use  a 
commercial  expression,  they  were  away  below  par. 
[Laughter.]  And -as  to  the  Universalists,  why  I 
remember  hearing  that  a  girl  married  a  Universalist, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  then  almost  as  bad  as  though 
she  had  married  a  Mohammedan.  [Laughter.]  The 
world  is  moving,  and  nothing  shows  how  rapid  that 
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movement  is  better  than  such  a  gathering  as  this, 
where,  in  their  official  capacities  as  clergymen  of 
denominations  that  have  been  estranged,  if  not  hos- 
tile, they  meet  together.  It  is  good — good  in  all 
senses.  Most  of  our  prejudices  and  dislikes  are 
founded  upon  our  ignorance.  As  we  meet  men  of 
various  classes,  of  various  countries,  we  learn  to 
appreciate  the  good  that  is  in  them.  And  so  it  will 
be  with  the  men  of  different  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  as  they  come  together  ;  and  as  they  thus 
come  together,  and  in  the  process  of  thought  that  is 
now  going  on,  it  is  my  confident  hope  and  belief 
that  the  non-essentials  will  fall  off  and  the  true 
essentials  of  the  Christian  faith  come  out  brighter 
and  purer,  and  clearer  and  stronger. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  workingman's  distrust 
of  the  church  ?  The  first  speaker  expressed  some 
donbt  as  to  whether  there  was  any  such  distrust.  I 
was  talking  to-day  with  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  he  asked  what  was  the 
subject  to  be  debated  here  to-night.  I  told  him. 
He  said  :  "  Distrust  of  the  church  !  The  trouble  with 
workingmen  is  that  they  too  much  trust  the  church." 
It  may  be  an  open  question,  as  the  first  speaker  put 
it,  whether  the  workingmen  do  or  do  not  distrust  the 
church  ;  but  this  is  certain  :  that  the  active,  ardent 
spirits  among  the  workingmen,  not  in  this  country 
alone,  but  all  over  the  world — the  men  who  are 
stretching  forward,  and  hoping  and  struggling  for 
some  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
hard-worked  masses — almost  without  cxccph'ov, 
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everywhere  distrust  the  church.  Any  man  who 
mingles  with  them  may  hear  it  day  after  day.  There 
exists  a  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness  that  soon  grows 
to  bitter  hostility.  The  church,  the  first  speaker 
said,  is  against  those  extremists,  the  Socialists,  the 
Anarchists.  She  is  one  side  of  the  shield,  and  they 
the  other.  With  them  she  can  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Who  are  these  men,  the  Socialists,  the  Anar- 
chists, the  Nihilists,  and  what  is  it  they  seek?  What 
are  they  struggling  for — crudely  and  blindly,  per- 
haps, but  still  what  ?  Is  it  not  for  a  state  of  greater 
equality,  for  a  state  of  more  perfect  peace,  for  a  con- 
dition where  no  one  will  want  and  no  one  suffer 
for  the  material  needs  of  existence?  That  is  the 
ideal  those  men  have  before  them,  blind  and  wrong 
iu  their  methods  though  they  be.  And  what  is  that 
ideal  ?  Is  it  not  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  ? 
[Applause.]  What  was  the  reason  that  a  doctrine 
preached  by  a  humble  Jewish  carpenter,  who  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves,  propagated  by  slaves 
and  fugitives  meeting  in  caverns,  overran  the  world 
and  overthrew  the  might  of  the  legion  and  the  tor- 
tures of  the  amphitheater  and  dungeon.  Was  it  for 
theological  distinction  that  Rome,  the  tolerant  Rome, 
that  welcomed  all  gods  to  her  Pantheon,  persecuted 
the  adherents  of  this  new  Galileean  superstition  ? 
No;  it  was  not  any  belief  as  to  the  divinity,  any 
belief  as  to  the  origin  of  things,  any  belief  as  to  a 
future  state.  On  those  subjects  they  might  have 
held  as  they  pleased.  It  was  because  they  sought  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  was  becuisc  they 
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hoped  to  bring  it  about  there  and  then.  It  was 
because  that  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of  a  common 
Creator  and  the  brotherhood  of  men  struck  at  the 
root  of  tyranny  ;  struck  at  the  privileges  of  those 
who  were  Jiving  in  luxury  on  the  toil  and  the  blood 
and  the  sweat  of  the  worker.  [Applause.]  How  is 
it  to-day  ?  I  do  not  know  if  ever  you  have  thought 
of  it,  but  coming  once  from  journeyiugs  through  the 
British  Islands,  where  I  have  seen  the  gaunt  misery 
of  the  Irish  peasants  and  heard  the  bitter  stories  of 
the  Scottisli  crofters,  and  talked  in  cities  like  Edin- 
burg  and  Glasgow  and  Belfast  and  Liverpool  and 
London,  with  men  and  women  who  have  gone  among 
the  poor  and  seen  their  dire,  heart-breaking  misery, 
I  came  to  Windsor  Castle  and  there, — perhaps  some 
of  you  have  seen  it, — in  that  gorgeous  marble  chapel, 
there  is  represented,  by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor,  the 
"  Passion  of  Christ " — all  the  scenes  to  the  last 
terrible  scene  when  he  is  nailed  to  the  cross.  And 
for  what  ?  To  uphold  and  support  the  effigy  of  a 
prince,  the  crown  and  the  climax  of  that  infamous 
system  that  on  those  islands  to-day  is  crushing  human 
beings,  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  to  a  state  lower 
than  that  of  the  very  beast  [applause] — that  is  bring- 
ing about,  not  merely  the  death  of  the  body,  bitter 
though  that  be,  but  the  death  of  the  soul  as  well.  Is 
it  not  so  everywhere  ?  Is  not  the  Christian  church 
to-day  the  support  and  the  bulwark  of  the  social 
conditions  that  are  ?  That  is  what  these  men  believe, 
and  out  of  that  comes  this  bitter  hostility.  I  believe 
that  it  is  really  the  spirit  of  religion.  .Religion,  to 
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my  mind,  has  little  or  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
what  you  think  of  God.  What  it  has  to  do  with  is 
what  you  do  toward  your  fellow-men.  In  those 
parables  of  the  gospel,  when  the  soul  comes  before 
the  judgment  seat,  what  is  it  asked  ?  "  What  did 
you  believe  ?  Did  you  praise  me  and  glorify  me  ?" 
No.  "  What  did  you  do  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  ?" 
And  at  the  bottom  of  Socialism  and  Nihilism,  the 
revolt  everywhere  against  these  hard  coudi  ions  of 
modern  society  is  really  the  religious  spirit.  Where 
will  you  find  in  modern  times  those  who  most 
resemble  the  early  Christians,  but  in  those  highbred 
Russian  ladies,  and  those  men  who,  forsaking  rank 
and  fortune  and  everything  else,  go,  giving  every- 
thing the  adieu,  to  commit  even  an  act  that  in  itself 
would  be  a  crime  for  the  elevation  of  their  fellows. 

I  am  glad  that  such  a  subject  as  this  is  discussed 
before  such  a  meeting  as  this.  As  Mazzini  said, 
every  political  question  is  at  bottom  a  social  question, 
and  every  social  question  is  at  bottom  a  religious 
question,  and  it  is  the  religious  spirit,  and  the 
religious  spirit  alone,  that  has  in  it  power  to  renovate 
the  world.  Selfishness  can  accomplish  nothing  real, 
and  lasting  and  permanent.  It  is  to  the  sentiment 
of  duty  and  the  sentiment  of  love  that  the  appeal 
must  be  made ;  and  out  of  these,  and  of  these,  is 
everywhere  the  spirit  of  religion. 

Why    do    workinginen    distrust    the    church  ? 

Workingmen  of  the  sort  I  mean  distrust  the  church 

because  its  voice  is  not  raised  in  any  efficient   way 

against  the  condit'ons  which  condemn  great  masses 
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of  men  to  a  life  for  which,  in  their  inmost  souls, 
they  feel  that  an  all-powerful  and  beneficent  Creator 
never  possibly  could  have  intended  them.  The 
church  has  much  to  say  of  charity  and  kindness, 
much  denunciation  of  wrong  in  a  general  way, 
much  praise  of  the  good  in  a  general  way ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  specific  things,  where  is  the 
church  ?  Social  questions  are  now  beginning  to 
attract  attention  among  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs.  But 
what  is  the  tenor  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
eermons  that  are  preached  ?  As  I  heard  a  clergy- 
man express  it  the  other  night,  it  is  temperance,  and 
such  virtues  for  the  poor,  and  the  gospel  for  the  poor 
and  the  rich.  It  is  :  be  kind,  be  generous,  let  the 
workman  serve  his  master  diligently,  and  let  the 
master  be  generous  and  kind  to  the  workman. 
Kindness,  generosity,  none  of  those  amiable  virtues 
can  cure  the  conditions  which  condemn  great  mas- 
ses of  men  to  hard  and  miserable  lives.  Generosity, 
kindness,  none  of  these  amiable  virtues  can  narrow 
that  widening  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
What  is  needed  is  something  higher,  and  something 
that  must  come  first.  What  is  needed  is  justice. 
[Applause.]  And  here,  let  me  say  that  political 
economy  can  teach  absolutely  nothing  that  is  not 
taught  by  morality.  No  matter  how  it  may  be  in 
the  smaller  affairs  of  life  and  when  we  only  see  the 
relations  of  individuals,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  in  the  lives  of  communities  that  which  is  right  is 
always  that  which  is  wise.  And  all  we  have  to  ask 
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at  any  time  as  to  any  great  social  question  is,  what  is 
right?  What  is  just? 

Now,  without  going  into  it,  here  is  one  great 
injustice  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  modern  society 
to-day.  What  is  the  teaching  of  religion  ?  That 
we  are  ail  the  children  of  a  common  Father;  that 
he  created  this  earth  for  our  tenancy  during  a  brief 
life,  one  generation  following  another ;  that  we  are 
all  his  children  and  all  equal  in  his  sight.  Yet 
religion,  which,  as  preached  too  often  to-day, 
promises  us  an  equal  share  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  a  future  life,  has  not  one  word  to  say  about  the 
denial  to  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  the  creatures  of  our  common  Father  of 
all  share  and  right  on  this  earth.  [Applause.] 
There,  at  the  very  foundation  of  society,  lies  a  very 
great  wrong,  which  is  competent  to  produce  all  the 
Buffering,  all  the  poverty,  all  the  turmoil  that  we 
see  and  that  must,  with  an  advancing  civilization, 
unless  that  wrong  is  remedied,  go  an  increasing,  and 
as  the  old  animosities  and  the  old  theological 
incrustations  of  faith  fall  away.  1  trust  and  I  believe 
that  that  higher,  truer  religious  view  of  this  life  will 
come  out.  Even  now  there  are  voices  everywhere, 
among  the  clergy  of  all  denominations — single 
voices.  Let  me  repeat  but  one  to  you,  and  that  from 
a  Catholic  bishop,  Dr.  Nulty,  Bishop  of  Meath,  in 
an  address  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese, 
said  :  "  Now,  therefore,  the  land  of  every  country 
is  the  common  property  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  because  its  real  owner,  the  Creator  who 
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made  it,  hath  given  it  a  voluntary  gift  unto  them. 
The  earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men,  and 
as  every  human  being  is  a  creature  and  a  child  of 
God,  and  as  all  his  children  are  equal  in  his  sight, 
any  settlement  of  the  land,  of  this  or  any  other 
country,  that  will  deny  to  the  humblest  his  equal 
share  of  the  common  heritage  is  not  merely  an 
injustice  and  a  wrong  to  that  man  but  a  blasphe- 
mous violation."  [Applause.]  Christianity  of  that 
kind  has  in  it  the  power  to  conquer  the  world 
again. 

The  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  short  addresses 
was  the  secretary  of  the  congress,  Rev.  William  Wil- 
berforce  Newton,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  an  impetuous 
and  *  able  orator.  A  synopsis  of  his  remarks  is  as 
follows  :  "  I  little  thought  that  when  we  were  boys  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  that  the'  little  white-haired  lad, 
Henry  George,  would  go  on  and  do  the  work  he  is 
now  engaged  in.  We  now  meet  on  this  platform 
and  I  take  his  appearance  as  a  good  augury  for  the 
church  of  the  future.  Admiral  Drake,  when  about 
to  engage  in  battle  with  the  Dutch,  was  met  by  a 
message  from  his  pilot  saying  thai  nothing  could  be 
clone,  owing  to  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  The  admiral 
said  :  *  Are  yon  through  with  your  remonstrance  ? 
Well,  you've  done  your  duty.'  Then  turning  to  the 
sailing  master,  he  ordered  :  '  Lay  me  alongside  that 
Dutch  frigate.'  Here,  to-night  we  have  done  with 
remonstrance,  and  the  command  now  is  lay  us  along- 
side this  problem  and  let  us  capture  it.  I  don't 
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know  whether  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  captured 
us  or  we  the  knights  ;  but  thank  God  we  are  beside 
them.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  workman  the  other 
day.  I  shall  answer  it  with  the  aid  of  what  was  said 
here  last  night.  He  asked  me  to  tell  why  a  work- 
ingman  should  go  to  church.  As  was  said  last  night, 
yesterday  was  with  him  Saturday  night,  and  to-mor- 
row was  Monday.  He  had  paid  his  lodge  fees  and 
his  insurance.  Sunday  was  a  breathing  space,  and 
the  church  would  do  for  the  women  and  children. 
The  average  clergyman,  he  says,  knows  little  of  the 
wants  of  the  workingmen,  and  he  asks,'  Why  should 
I  go  to  church  ?'  I  will  answer  that  he  should,  because 
the  man  that  tries  to  save  himself  is  lost,  and  because 
the  church  is  the  base  of  all  morality.  The  work- 
ingman's  distrust  of  the  church — what  are  its  causes? 
Look  at  the  commercial  world  and  look  at  the  fac- 
tory world.  In  old  times  they  stood  in  different 
relationship  to  each  other  than  they  now  do.  Now 
there  is  something  between  them.  The  manufactur- 
ers are  now  corporations.  What  stands  between 
them?  It  is  typified  in  the  slave  driver  of  Egypt, 
the  Legree  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  the  politi- 
cal boss.  Corporations,  as  individuals,  may  have 
souls,  but  as  corporations,  never.  There  is  one  thing 
that  the  people  will  not  submit  to  in  politics,  ecclesias- 
ticism  and  the  church,  and  that  one  thing  is  the 
machine.  This  is  simply  because  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  forefathers  who  always  stood  for  liberty — 
and  right.  This  may  be  one  of  the  causes  inquired 
for  in  the  subject.  What  shall  be  done?  The  pec- 
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pie  say  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  that  they  must 
suffer  on.  But  as  has  been  said,  if  this  is  not 
righted,  then  we  are  not  living  in  God's  world,  and 
if  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  trying  to  right  it,  God 
bless  them  in  their  work,  for  it  can  be  done,  and  it 
will  be  done." 

The  last  speaker  on  this  important  topic  was 
Rev.  -E.  S.  Lorenz,  a  prominent  young  minister  of 
Dayton,  O.  lie  is  a  fluent  and  logical  orator,  and 
held  the  attention  of  the  audience  thoroughly  during 
the  ten  minutes  allotted  him.  He  spoke  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  :  "  As  the  pastor  of  a  distinctively 
workingmen's  church,  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  this 
timely  subject.  I  feel  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  distrust  of  the  workingmen  of  the  church  is 
thoroughly  exaggerated.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  newspapers  of  that  class  sneer  at  Christian- 
ity, create  distrust  among  the  workingmen,  and 
magnify  these  evils.  The  fact  that  there  is  distrust 
we  cannot  deny,  but  let  us  look  at  the  classes  where 
it  is  found.  It  abounds  mostly  among  the  foreign 
element  which  comes  to  our  shores.  They  come 
from  foreign  countries  where  the  word  of  the  priest 
is  law,  and  they  look  with  distrust,  yes,  even  with 
hate,  on  our  free  institutions.  Look  at  the  Irish  and 
German  Catholics,  and  the  German  Lutherans,  and 
the  same  condition  is  found.  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  the  Lutheran  Church,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  country,  but  I  speak  of  the  riff-raff 
mixed  with  priest -craft  which  seeks  a  home  here. 
They  have  been  taught  that  the  hand  of  the  minister 
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c:'.n  open  the  way  to  heaven.  When  these  men  come 
hero  all  thair  energies  are  concentrated  in  a  distrust 
of  the  church  because  of  the  intoxication  of  a  liberty 
to  which  they  are  not  accustomed.  Another  class  of 
men  who  distrust  the  church  are  those  who  come 
to  the  cities  from  the  villages.  They  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  church  and  the  Sunday  school, 
and  are  Christian  men.  The  little  manufactur- 
ing establishments  are  wrecked  by  the  monopo- 
lies, the  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
remove  to  the  cities,  where  they  become  the  serfs 
of  the  princes  of  capital.  They  feel  that  they 
have  been  robbed  of  their  manhood  ajid  their  priv- 
ileges, and  distrust  is  created.  They  walk  into  a 
gorgeous  church,  and  see  the  minister  in  his  rubes, 
and.  they  say  that  they  do  not  feel  at  home  there,  it 
is  not  like  the  old  church  at  home.  They  are  never 
greeted  with  a  smile,  never  given  a  kind  word,  much 
less  a  cordial  press  of  the  hand.  They  go  out,  and 
the  next  Sunday  they  come  again,  but  the  courteous- 
ness  of  the  ushers  is  icy,  and  they  say,  '  I  don't  care 
for  the  church  !'  They  may  go  again,  but  the  same 
chilly  atmosphere  greets  them,  and  they  stop  at  once 
and  forever.  Sunday  school  superintendents  may 
come  to  the  city,  and  on  account  of  this  chilliness 
they  may  backslide,  arid  not  only  distrust,  but  hate 
the  church.  I  speak  not  from  imagination,  but  from 
what  I  have  seen.  Our  religion  has  too  much 
unreality  in  it.  There  is  too  much  unreal  in  the 
services,  the  gestures  of  the  minister  are  studied,  and 
the  ideal  of  the  proper  has  swallowed  up  the  ideal  of 
religion.  There  is  unreality  in  the  church,  unreality 
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in  the  office,  unreality  in  the  social  life.  All  is  hol- 
lovvness  and  heartlessness.  Unreality  is  the  disease 
which  is  now  on  the  church,  and  it  is  driving  the 
workingmen  into  the  saloons,  into  the  clubs  of  the 
Anarchist,  and  to  follow  the  red  flag  on  its  march  of 
destruction.  Mr.  Powderly  and  Henry  George  are 
doing  much  for  the  workingmen.  Capitalists,  you 
had  better  beware  ! "  Rev.  Lorenz  was  frequently 
applauded,  and  the  outburst  at  the  close  was  almost 
deafening. 


PROTECTION  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

Believers  in  a  protective  tariff  and  apostles  of 
free  trade  sat  in  Music  Hall  and  alternately  ap- 
plauded the  remarks  of  Mr.  John  Jarrett  and  Mr 
Henry  George.  Occasionally  some  especially  bril- 
liant argument  would  receive  the  united  plaudits  of 
both  factions.  Certainly  both  speakers  were  listened 
to  with  cairn  and  dignified  attention.  No  more  in- 
teresting advocate*  of  the  two  great  doctrines,  over 
which  men  have  always  differed  could  have  been 
selected.  The  protectionists  have  always  looked 
upon  Mr.  Jarrett  as  one  of  their  most  able  cham- 
pions, while  the  appeals  hitherto  made  by  Mr. 
George  in  behalf  of  free  trade  have  commanded 
wide  attention.  When  the  two  came  on  the  plat- 
form there  was  loud  applause.  General  Drake 
called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8.10  o'clock,  and 
said  that  each  speaker  would  have  four  oppor- 
tunities to  speak.  Each  would  have  an  opening 
speech  of  fifteen  minutes  and  three  others  of  ten 
minutes  each.  Mr.  Jarrett  was  first  introduced,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  front  of  the  platform  he 
received  an  ovation.  Neither  of  the  speakers 
resorted  to  manuscript  during  the  evening.  Mr. 
12*  [273J 
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Jarrctt  reached  into  an  inner  pocket  and  evcrvonc 
looked  for  a  roll  of  manuscript.  Instead  Mi-.  Janvtt 
pulled  out  a  great  Handkerchief,  clinched  it  tightly 
in  his  right  hand,  and  launched  out  at  once  into  tUe 
topic  of  the  evening.  He  began  by  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  relations 
existed  between  Mr.  George  and  himself.  Each,  he 
said,  conscientiously  believed  in  the  doctiine  ad- 
vocated. "I  am  here,"  said  he,  "to present  the  side 
of  protective  tariff.  I  am  here  as  a  laboring  man, 
born  in  a  free  trade  country  and  living  in  a  country 
with  a  tariff,  I  am  opposed  to  foreign  free  trade. 
There  now  exists  in  this  country  free  trade  between 
the  States — this  is  not  the  system  we  are  to  discuss 
to  night.  I  was  in  New  York  at  a  recent  conven- 
tion, and  a  friend  pointed  to  a  sign  reading  :  '  Wo 
have  free  speech ;  we  have  a  free  press  ;  why  not 
have  free  trade  ?'  That  was  a  subterfuge.  It  should 
have  read  :  '  We  have  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
in  the  United  States,  why  not  free  trade  in  the 
United  States  ?'  Then  it  would  have  been  unob- 
jectionable. Free  trade  under  existing  circum- 
stances cannot  possibly  exist  in  this  country.  I 
only  urge  protection  upon  such  articles  as  are  also 
manufactured  in  this  country.  The  great  secret  of 
industrial  supremacy  is  labor.  [Applause.]  Labor  is 
the  only  source  of  wealth.  Unless  some  restraint  is 
placed  upon  labor  in  this  country,  as  compared  with 
the  labor  of  other  countries,  wages  must  go  down. 
The  highest  wages  I  was  ever  paid  at  my  work  in 
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my  native  country  was  $1.75  per  ton.  When  I 
came  to  America  I  received  $4  per  ton  for  the  same 
work.  [Applause.]  The  highest  wages  now  paid  in 
Great  Britain  for  this  class  of  work  is  $1.62  per  ton 
and  tne  highest  wages  in  America  $6  per  ton."  Mr. 
Jarrett  emphasized  the  difference  in  wages  between 
free  trade  England  and  protective  America  until 
the  bell  sounded  announcing  the  expiration  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  Henry  George  was  then  introduced,  and  the 
ovation  given  him  fully  equalled  the  one  accorded 
Mr.  Jarrett.  Mr.  George  began  by  reciprocating  the 
feelings  of  esteem  existing  between  Mr.  Jarrett  and 
himself,  and  said:  "I  am  certain  that  there  are 
honest  free  traders  in  this  country  for  I  am  one 
myself.  [Laughter.]  I  am  also  certain  that  there 
are  honest  protectionists,  for  I  have  been  one  myself. 
[Renewed  laughter.]  I  became  a  free  trader  by 
listening  to  the  speeches  of  other  protectionists. 
This  question  of  a  tariff  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  great  questions  to  which 
it  leads.  No  protectionist  would  argue,  I  think, 
that  a  tariff  that  is  so  very  good  is  only  good  for  one 
country.  If  this  freedom  in  speech  and  press  is  so 
good  why  is  it  not  good  in  trade.  It  is  almost  by 
an  accident  that  we  are  a  nation  at  all.  Originally 
we  were  thirteen  free  and  independent  colonies.  If 
these  were  all  separate  nations  we  should  have  Penn- 
sylvania crying  out  against  the  tariff  from  Ohio, 
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and  New  York  disclaiming  against  Virginia.  If 
free  trade  is  so  good  between  the  States  why  is  it 
not  equally  good  between  the  continents  ?  If  a  man 
buys  anything  he  bays  it  for  his  own  good,  not  to 
benefit  anyone  else.  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend 
that  the  secret  of  industrial  supremacy  is  labor. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  work. 
[Laughter.]  What  I  have  always  been  looking  for 
is  rest.  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  we  should  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  ,ad  vantages  possessed  by  other 
countries?  I f  there  was  some  process  by  which  we 
could  get  iron  for  half  its  present  cost  ought  we  not 
to  take  it  ?  The  trouble  is  that  this  world  has  not  been 
constructed  on  protection  principles.  If  the  Creator 
had  not  intended  us  to  have  free  trade  he  would  have 
build  a  chain  of  mountains  around  our  harbors  or 
surrounded  us  with  impossible  barriers.  Just  as  we 
have  extended  trade  in  the  country,  so  has  wealth 
increased.  That  is  what  we  all  want.  No  man 
wants  to  work  for  the  sake  of  work.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  have  allowed  men  to  monopolize  that 
from  which  alone  wealth  can  be  produced.  If  I 
believed  that  protection  would  increase  wages  I 
would  be  a  protectionist.  It  is  not  protection  that 
raises  wages.  How  does  protection  benefit  the 
farmer?"  Just  as  Mr.  George  reached  that  point  in 
his  argument  lie  was  notified  that  his  time  had 
expired.  Mr.  Jarrett  received  another  ovation  when 
lie  came  forward  for  his  second  speech.  He  said  : 
"There  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  theory 
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and  practice.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  we 
want  leisure,  but.  men  must  work."  Mr.  Jarrett 
then  drew  a  picture  of  the  squalor  and  misery  exist- 
ing among  the  workingmen  in  Turkey,  and  said 
that  that  country  came  nearer  possessing  absolute 
free  trade  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  "In 
no  place,"  said  he,  "  is  labor  so  degraded.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  desire  to  see  labor  elevated.  If  you 
want  to  see  the  laboring  man  nearest  to  all  that  is 
possible  for  him  to  become,  I  invite  you  to  look  at 
this  land  of  protection,  the  land  of  the  stars  and 
stripes.  [Loud  and  long  applause.]  I  do  not  think 
with  my  friend  that  trade  is  the  great  central  idea  of 
civilization.  The  possibility  of  every  man  earning 
an  honest  living  is  a  much  higher  ideal."  Mr. 
George  then  occupied  ten  minutes  more.  lie  said 
that  the  protection  which  a  protective  tariff  afforded 
labor  was  like  the  protection  a  sheep  would  receive 
from  a  wolf.  "  Foreigners  are  not  going  to  send  their 
goods  here  for  nothing,"  said  he.  "  I  wish  they 
would,  but  they  won't.  I  can  use  as  many  cigars 
and  as  much  sugar' as  Jay  Gould.  The  protectionist 
would  tax  us  both  alike.  Now,  Jay  Gould  is  worth 
fifty  million  times  as  much  as  I  am.  Would  it  not 
be  more  practical  to  tax  him  fifty  million  times 
as  much  ?  [Laughter.]  Here  is  where  the  unjust- 
ness  of  the  whole  matter  rests.  A  protective  tariff 
was  instituted  in  the  first  place  because  the  poor  are 
helpless.  It  was  the  way  the  rich  encroached  them- 
selves against  the  poor.  If  you  want  to  tax  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  man  why  not 
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levy  the  tax  direct  and  give  the  money  to  the  work- 
ingraen.  Then  it  would  not  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  capitalist  with  ten  chances  to  one-of  his  keeping 
it.  The  rudimentary  condition  of  education  and 
civilization  in  Turkey  explains  the  condition  of  her 
laborers.  Here  in  this  free,  enlightened  land  we 
ought  to  lead  the  world.''  Mr.  George  used  the  rest 
of  his  time  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  cotton 
operatives  are  earning  from  sixty  to  eighty  cents 
per  day. 

"I  like  this,"  said  Mr.  Jarrett,  coming  forward. 
"  Now  Mr.  George  is  beginning  to  talk.  When  he 
Bpoke  of  the  cotton  operatives  only  earning  eighty 
cents  a  day,  he  referred  to  about  the  only  product 
that  can  be  made  cheaper  in  America  than  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  great  question :  Is  it  not  our  duty  to 
protect  the  industrial  system  of  our  country  and 
make  it  the  best  in  the  world  \  If  we  are  the  highest 
class  of  laborers  in  the  world,  ought  we  not  to  con- 
tinue as  such  ?  Let  me  address  a  few  words  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  Are  you  not  opposed  to  thf 
importation  of  contract  labor  ?  You  are.  Are  you 
not  then  also  opposed  to  the  free  importation  of  the 
products  of  contract  labor  ?  [Enthusiastic  applause.] 
The  whole  scheme  of  the  free  trader  is  trade.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  Here  are  two  families.  Each 
agrees  to  buy  of  the  other  everything  needed. 
[Laughter.]  That  is  all  there  is  to  free  trade." 
[Applause.]  Mr.  George,  continuing,  said :  "If 
you  want  the  laboring  man  to  have  employment  you 
must  break  down  the  barriers  that  keep  men  out  of 
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employment.  We  do  want  to  protect  our  industrial 
system,  but  why  confine  ourselves  to  this  country  ? 
If  protection  is  good  for  this  country,  is  it  not  also 
good  for  every  country  on  the  globe  ?  To  help  our- 
selves, we  must  help  others.  Tiie  Socialistic  idea, 
for  all  laborers  to  unite  and  overthrow  restrictions, 
is  the  true  one.  Protection  is  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  capitalist  to  keep  men  down.  No  workingman 
has  any  thing  to  gain.  It  entails  corruption.  Think 
of  the  bribes  that  are  given  members  of  Congress  to 
vote  for  its  continuance." 

Mr.  Jarrett  then  read  a  table  of  figures  to  demon 
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strate  his  statement  that  every  time  the  tariff  on  iron 
had  been  reduced  wages  had  immediately  come 
down  correspondingly.  Referring  to  Mr.  George's 
desire  for  universal  free  trade,  Mr.  Jarrett  said  :  "It 
would  be  cruel  for  me  to  wish  any  harm  to  my 
mother  country,  but  so  long  as  I  am  an  American  I 
am  going  to  be  an  American  in  all  my  inspirations 
and  aspirations.  [Applause.]  If  a  protective  tariff 
benefits  the  American  workingman,  why  should 
we  concern  ourselves  of  the  effect  elsewhere  ?"  lie 
read  a  letter  from  Edward  Trow,  general  secretary 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  England,  in 
which  that  gentleman  referred  to  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  iron  industry  there  as  a  result  of  pro- 
tection to  American  industries.  Mr.  George  said 
the  fact  that  men  were  out  of  employment  in  Eng- 
land proved  nothing ;  that  men  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  rights  is  not  due  to  the  tariff.  The  only 
reason  that  wages  are  low  here  is  that  this  country 
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is  fenced  in.  You  cannot  incidentally  increase  the 
cost  of  one  thing  without  incidentally  increasing  the 
cost  of  others.  But  for  a  protective  tariff,  this  would 
be  the  leading  nation  on  the  earth.  Let  us  fear  the 
competition  of  no  nation  on  the  globe.  A  thing  so 
mean,  so  corrupt  as  a  protective  tariff  ought  to  be 
done  away  with  speedily  and  effectually. 

During  the  debate  a  number  of  questions  had 
been  handed  up  addressed  to  each  gentleman  and 
some  of  them  were  answered  like  this:  "  If  Ameri- 
can laborers  are  working  for  just  living  wages  how 
can  English  workingmen  work  for  less  ?" 

Mr.  Jarrett.  I  cannot  tell.    I  only  know  they  do. 

Q.  As  the  value  of  a  manufactured  article  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  labor  upon  it,  why  should 
the  article  be  taxed  and  not  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Jarrett.  Will  the  gentleman  writing  this 
question  kindly  say  exactly  what  he  meant  ?  A 
gentleman  arose  and  said  :  "  I  mean  why  do  we 
tax  imported  products,  why  not  tax  imported  labor?" 
[Applause.]  Mr.  Jarrett  replied  that  he  was  opposed 
to  foreign  laborers  coining  to  this  country  unless 
they  would  consent  to  work  for  the  same  wages  that 
are  now  being  paid  our  workingmen.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] Mr.  Jarrett  expanded  this  idea,  and  each 
one  was  applauded. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  a  protective  tariff  as  a  tax  ? 

Mr.  George.  A  purely  protective  tariff  would 
keep  out  all  foreign  products.  Our  tariff  is  a  cross 
between  a  protective  tariff  and  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only. 
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Q.  Does  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat 
help  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  George.  Not  at  all.  It  does  the  farmer  no 
good. 

The  State  lecturer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of 
Iowa  wrote  :  "  Most  of  oar  Westerners  regard  the 
tariff  as  a  boycott  against  our  60,000  knights." 

Mr.  George.  It  is,  but  it  is  more  of  a  boycott 
against  our  own  knights. 

Q.  Will  Mr.  George  please  state  if  a  protective 
tariff  has  ever  been  necessary  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  George.  No ;  never. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  absolute  free  trade  in 
America  if  it  did  not  exist  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  George.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would.  If  there  was  a 
protective  tariff  in  every  other  country  in  the  world 
1  would  be  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  America. 

Mr.  Powderly  was  noticed  in  the  crowd,  and  Mr. 
Jarrett  asked  him  to  Come  up.  The  master  workman 
hesitated,  but  the  applause  continued  so  long  and 
loud  that  he  had  to  step  to  the  stage,  where  he 
thanked  the  audience  for  their  kindness  and  modestly 
retired. 

The  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  on 
Thursday,  June  3d,  1886,  elected,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  executive  board,  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Buchanan,  of 
Denver,  Col.,  and  Mr.  Ira  B.  Aylesworth,  of  Balti- 
more, Md. 

At  12  o'clock  the  convention  took  its  noon 
recess,  re-assembling  at  1.30  o'clock.  The  first  busi- 
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ness  taken  up  was  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  order,  and  with  but  little  discussion  the 
following  address  was  adopted  :  — 

AN   ADDRESS   TO   TRADES    UNIONISTS. 

Brothers  in  the  cause  of  labor  :  We,  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  general  assembly  convened,  extend  our 
heartiest  greetings  to  all  branches  of  honorable  toil, 
welcoming  them  to  the  most  friendly  alliance  in  a 
common  work.  This  organization  embraces  within 
its  folds  all  branches  of  honorable  toil  and  conditions 
of  men  without  respect  to  trade,  occupation,  creed, 
color,  or  nationality.  We  seek  to  raise  the  level  of 
wages  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  to  protect  men 
and  women  in  their  occupations,  in  their  lives  and 
limbs,  and  in  their  rights  as  citizens.  We  seek  also 
to  secure  such  legislation  as  shall  tend  to  prevent  the 
unjust  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  restrict  the  powers 
of  monopolies  and  corporations,  and  to  enact  such 
wise  and  benelicial  legislation  as  shall  promote  equity 
and  justice,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
co-operation  ehall  supersede  the  wage-system,  and 
the  castes  and  classes  that  now  divide  men  shall  be 
forever  abolished.  We  recognize  the  service  ren- 

O 

dered  to  humanity  and  the  cause  of  labor  by  trades 
union  organizations,  but  believe  the  time  has  come, 
or  is  fast  approaching,  when  all  who  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  shall  be  enrolled  under 
one  general  head,  as  we  are  controlled  by  one  com- 
mon law-  —  the  law  of  our  necessities;  and  we  will 
gladly  welcome  to  our  ranks,  or  to  protection  under 
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banner,  any  organization  requesting  admission,  and 
to  such  organizations  as  believe  their  craftsmen  are 
better  protected  under  their  present  form  of  govern- 
ment we  pledge  ourselves,  as  members  of  the  great 
army  of  labor,  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every 
honorable  effort  to  achieve  the  success  which  we  are 
unitedly  organized  to  obtain,  and  to  this  end  we  have 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  confer  with  a  like 
committee  of  any  national  or  international  trades 
union  which  shall  desire  to  confer  with  us  on  the 
settlement  of  any  difficulty  that  may  occur  between 
the  members  of  the  several  organizations.  We  have 
received  a  communication  from  a  committee  of  the 
national  officers  of  some  of  the  national  and  inter- 
m\tional  trades  unions  requesting  certain  specific  leg- 
islation at  our  hands,  but  as  we  believe  that  the 
object  sought  and  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  com- 
munication above  referred  to  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  a  conference  between  a  committee  of  this 
association  and  a  committee  of  any  other  organiza- 
tion, and  as  the  propositions  contained  therein  are 
inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  our  members,  we  there- 
fore defer  action  upon  said  propositions  until  a  con- 
ference of  committees  can  be  held.  The  basis  upon 
which  we  believe  an  agreement  can  be  reached 
would  necessarily  include  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
by  which  all  labor  organizations  could  be  protected 
from  unfair  men,  men  expelled,  suspended,  under 
fine,  or  guilty  of  taking  the  places  of  union  men  or 
laiights  of  Labor  while  on  strike  or  while  locked 
•  at  from  work,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniform 
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standard  of  hours  of  labor  and  wages  should  be 
adopted,  so  that  men  of  any  trade  enrolled  in  one 
order  and  members  of  trades  unions  may  not 
come  in  conflict  because  of  the  difference  in  wages 
or  hours  of  labor.  We  also  believe  that  a  system  of 
exchanging  working  cards  should  be  adopted  so  that 
members  of  any  craft  belonging  to  different  organ- 
izations could  work  in  harmony  together — the  card 
of  any  member  of  this  order  admitting  him  to  work 
in  any  union  shop,  and  the  card  of  any  union  man 
admitting  him  to  work  in  any  Knights  of  Labor 
shop. 

We  further  believe  that  upon  a  demand  for  in- 
crease of  wages  or  shorter  hours  of  labor  made  by 
either  organization,  a  conference  should  be  held 
with  the  organized  laborers  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishment. When  the  demand  for  increase  of  wages 
or  reduction  of  hours  is  contemplated,  action  upon  a 
proposed  reduction  of  wages  or  other  difficulty  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  like  manner,  and  that  in  the  settle- 
ment of  any  difficulties  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes, the  organizations  represented  in  the  establish- 
ment shall  be  parties  to  the  terms  of  settlement. 
Trusting  that  the  method  proposed  herein  will  meet 
with  your  approval,  and  that  organized  labor  will 
move  forward  and  onward  in  harmony  of  effort,  and 
of  interest,  we  are,  yours  fraternally. 

The  general  master  workman  was  instructed  to 
appoint  a  standing  conference  committee  of  five  t<? 
deal  with  the  trades  unionists  troubles  that  might 
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arise  before  the  Kichmond  convention.  In  the  spirit 
of  good  fellowship  that  prevailed  during  the  closing 
hours,  the  following  address  to  the  public  was  adopted 
by  the  convention  : — 

"  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  Knights 
of  Labor,  desire  to  inform  the  public  that  all  news- 
paper reports  of  serious  dissensions  among  their 
number  are  absolutely  unfounded.  The  General 
Assembly  is  practically  a  unit  on  all  questions  that 
have  been  brought  before  it.  The  reports  that  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  auxiliary  executive 
board  is  of  any  significance  are  also  without  founda- 
tion, as  the  members  were  elected  without  regard  to 
any  specific  ends  or  purposes,  but  according  to  the 
desires  and  predilections  of  individual  representa- 
tions. All  charges  of  intrigues  and  machinations 
against  General  Master  Workman  Powderly  or  any 
member  of  the  executive  board  can  have  originated 
only  with  men  anxious  for  personal  gain  or  notoriety. 
No  voice  has  been  raised  either  in  the  session  or 
privately  against  the  private  character  or  official 
action  of  General  Master  Workman  Powderly  or 
any  member  of  the  executive  board,  and  the  only 
reason  for  the  election  of  an  auxiliary  executive 
board  was  to  relieve  the  members  of  the  old  board  of 
the  immense  amount  of  labor  that  had  accumulated 
on  their  hands  owing  to  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the  order.  As  the  auxiliary 
members  have  neither  voice  nor  vote  in  the  board 
proper,  but  are  to  be  simply  assistants,  their  election 
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can  by  no  possibility  be  construed  to  indicate  a  lack 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  this  General  Assembly 
in  the  executive  board.  We  take  special  pleasure 
in  expressing  our  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
integrity,  patriotism,  and  honesty  of  purpose  not 
only  of  General  Master  Workman  Powderly,  but  of 
every  member  of  the  executive  board,  and  ask  all 
papers  that  have  been  misled  in  publishing  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  emanating  from  evil  disposed 
and  designing  men,  not  representatives  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  in  some  cases  not  members  of  the 
order,  to  publish  this  correction." 


AN    ADDRESS    TO    THE    GRANGERS. 

The  last  official  act  of  the  convention  was  the 
adoption  of  the  following  address  to  the  Grangers 
Organization  : 

To  the  Cultivators  of  the  Soil  :— 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
sends  fraternal  greeting  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and 
all  kindred  organizations  of  agricultural  workers. 
It  respectfully  reminds  the  producers  of  food  that 
the  pick,  loom  and  anvil  are  the  natural  allies  of  the 
sickle  and  scythe.  That  the  workers  in  the  mines, 
shops,  mills,  etc.,  are  organized  and  honorably 
pledged  to  work  faithfully  and  harmoniously  for 
deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  corrupt  rings  ind 
wrong  systems  by  and  through  which,  wicked  uion, 
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in  their  haste  and  greed,  blinded  by  selfishness,  can 
and  do  disregard  and  violate  the  rights  of  the  deserv- 
ing, industrious  wealth-producers  with  impunity. 
That  the  Knights  of  Labor  need  the  help  of  the 
food-producing  millions  of  America  in  its  efforts  to 
restore  to  the  public  domain  all  the  lands  now 
wrongfully  held  by  alien  non-resident  owners  and 
cattle  syndicates  ;  that  it  needs  their  help  to  obtain 
from  Congress  an  American  monetary  system  wisely 
devised — one  that  will  dispense  bfessings  equitably 
to  all  the  people,  and  "  the  rest  of  mankind ;"  it 
needs  their  help  to  rescue  the  toilers  from  the  grasp 
of  the  selfish,  to  destroy  the  powerful  evil  of  aggre- 
gated wealth,  to  terminate  the  corrupting  reign  of 
the  almighty  dollar,  and  to  enthrone  the  good  old 
plan,  and  so  check  all  vested  monsters — land  and  sea. 
Therefore,  it  invites  and  respectfully  urges  such 
national  co-operation  as  will  tend  to  destroy  gambling 
in  food  prod  net,  ami  relegate  the  intermediate  class, 
whose  interests  are  in  conflict  with  consumers'  and 
producers'  interests  as  a  whole.  Such  co-operation 
as  will  create  and  perpetuate  a  willingness  in  each 
individual  to  bear  equitably  all  burdens,  and  share 
equally  all  blessings,  and  in  the  most  potential  way 
inspire  all  with  a  wholesome  hatred  for  dishonesty 
and  infidelity  to  these  principles.  It  believes,  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  did,  that  dependence  begets  sub- 
servience and  venality,  suffocates  the  germ  of  virtue 
and  prepares  fit  tools  for  the  designing  and  the 
ambitions;  and  also  that  corruption  of  morals  in  the 
mass  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  is  a  phenomenon  of 
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which  no  age  or  nation  lias  ever  furnished  an  exam- 
ple. The  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
indorse  the  sentiment  of  the  following  lines  : — 

"Too  many  there  be  that  you  daily  see, 

With  selfish,  hollow  pride, 
Who  the  plowman's  lot,  in  his  humble  cot, 

With  a  scornful  look  deride. 

"Yes,  we'd  rather  take,  aye,  a  hearty  shake 
Fnfrn  his  hand  than  to  wealth  we'd  bow, 

For  the  friendly  grasp  of  their  hands'  rough  clasp 
Have  stood  by  the  good  old  plow." 

HOW   THE   GENERAL    ASSEMBLY    ADJOURNED.' 

It  was  a  little  after  5  o'clock  when  the  motion  to 
adjourn  sine  die  was  made.  Before  putting  the 
question,  General  Master  Workman  Powderly  con- 
gratulated the  delegates  on  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  session.  The  members  had  remained 
steadfast  during  the  long  session,  and  nearly  all  were 
present  at  every  roll  call.  The  work  accomplished 
would  affect  the  condition  of  more  men  to  raise  them 
up  than  any  previous  meeting  of  the  assembly  has 
done.  The  work  may  not  be  appreciated  at  once  by 
the  public,  but  the  Knights  of  Labor  would  soon  be 
aware  of  the  great  steps  taken  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  workingman.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech,  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  put  and  carried, 
and  the  gavel  of  the  general  master  workman  fell 
for  the  last  time  on  the  deliberations  of  the  assem- 
bly. 


ARBITRATION  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

THOMAS  M.  COOLEY. 

THE  country  is  seriously  disturbed  at  this  time 
by  what  are  called  labor  controversies.  Some  of 
these  are  labor  controversies  in  a  strict  sense,  arising 
as  they  do  between  employers  and  laborers,  and 
having  regard  to  the  contract  of  service,  while  others 
are  labor  controversies  only  in  the  sense  that  those 
who  are  commonly  employers  and  laborers  are  on 
different  sides  of  them.  The  effect  on  business  and 
on  the  peace  of  the  country  is  serious,  and  the  dis- 
putes are  so  unyielding  that  many  are  ready  to  de- 
clare the  foundations  of  industrial  society  broken  up 
and  accepted  principles  of  political  economy  shown 
to  be  unsound.  Some  teachers  of  that  science  come 
forward  to  demand  effective  legislation  which  shall 
cure  the  evils :  a  very  proper  demand  if  they 
pointed  out  what  the  effective  legislation  should 
be.  This,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  do, 
though  the  duty  from  their  standpoint  is  obvious. 
The  expert  should  devise  the  proper  remcuy  and 
enlighten  the  legislative  mind  in  respect  to  it ;  and 
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he  should  show  not  merely  that  it  would  be  effective 
if  we  had  it,  but  that  it  is  within  the  compass  of 
legislative  power.  In  a  country  also  where  the 
people  are  unused  to  and  will  not  tolerate  "  pater- 
nal "  government,  it  must  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  remedy  is  one  which  does  not  require  despotic 
methods  for  its  enforcement ;  if  it  does,  it  is  so  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question  that  discussion  of  it  is  time 
thrown  away,  and  whoever  proposes  it  by  that  very 
fact  shows  his  unfitness  to  be  a  guide  in  a  crisis. 

But  with  no  guidance  whatever  beyond  their 
own  good  sense,  it  may  be  quite  worth  while  for 
intelligent  persons  to  direct  attention  to  remedies 
already  within  reach.  The  remedies  needed  are 
such  as  will  prevent  instead  of  inviting,  the  evils 
they  have  in  view.  What  we  see  now  is  that  parties 
are  taking  redress  into  their  own  hands  ;  that  the 
means  resorted  to  are  hostile,  some  of  them  avowedly 
destructive,  so  that  a  species  of  civil  war  results, 
which  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  leads  to 
violence  and  to  the  partial  overthrow  of  the  civil 
authority.  Such  a  state  of  things  assails  something 
besides  the  teachings  of  political  economy  :  it  put 
popular  government  on  trial ;  and  the  question  it 
forces  upon  the  attention  is,  whether  the  American 
people  possess  that  degree  of  self-restraint  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  upon  which  representative  in- 
stitutions can  depend  for  permanence. 

Whoever  believes  that  human  society  best  secures 
the  general  happiness  when  it  is  peaceable  and  or- 
derly, must  also  believe  thore  are  better  means  of 
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redress  for  wrongs  arising  in  any  of  its  necessary 
relations  than  a  hostile  means  above  referred  to. 
This  must  certainly  be  the  case  with  the  controver- 
sies now  under  consideration  ;  for  hostile  remedies 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  relation  itself 
and  are  calculated  to  destroy  its  usefulness.  This  is 
evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  relation.  1.  The 
purpose  in  entering  into  it  is  to  make  it  of  mutual 
benefit.  This  benefit  is  lost  when  resort  is  had  to 
means  which  break  it  up.  Inevitable  losses  from 
even  a  temporary  suspension  may  be  severe  to  both 
sides ;  and  when  to  these  are  added,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  injuries  purposely  inflicted,  it  may 
well  happen  that  the  whole  benefit  of  the  relation  to 
the  parties  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  loss 
buffered  in  an  attempt  in  a  hostile  manner  to  obtain 
redress  for  a  supposed  grievance.  2.  The  relation  is 
to  a  large  extent  one  of  confidence.  In  many  posi- 
tions the  most  implicit  confidence  is  essential,  and 
whatever  destroys  this  or  breaks  up  friendly  inter- 
course renders  a  dissolution  of  the  relation  imper- 
ative. In  other  cases  where  property  or  interests  of 
the  employer  are  intrusted  to  the  fidelity  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  employe,  the  want  of  mutual  confi 
dence  seriously  diminishes  the  value  of  the  relation, 
and  in  every  case  the  existence  of  unfriendly  i'eel- 
ings  must  be  looked  upon  as  unfavorable  to  the  best 
results.  But  hostile  remedies  destroy  confidence, 
and  they  necessarily  beget,  if  they  do  not  flow  from, 
unfriendly  feelings.  3.  In  any  well  established 
business,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  sides  that  the 
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relation,  so  far  as  possible,  be  understood  to  be  per- 
manent. The  employer  may  then  depend  upon  it 
in  making  calculations  for  the  future,  and  the 
laborer,  in  making  permanent  home  arrangements, 
may  avoid  the  losses  inseparable  from  frequent 
changes.  But  hostile  remedies,  if  they  do  not  im- 
mediately break  up  the  relation,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
bring  in  disturbing  elements,  and,  like  a  lawsuit  in  a 
family,  to  plant  the  seeds  of  ultimate  dissolution. 

The  best  remedies  here,  as  everywhere  else,  are 
preventive  in  their  nature,  and  have  for  their  purpose 
to  prevent  a  mere  difference  becoming  an  unfriendly 
controversy.  Such  a  remedy  ought  commonly  to  be 
found  in  the  mutual  pains  taken  by  the  parties  to 
establish  and  preserve  such  relations  of  confidence 
and  respect,  based  on  a  recognition  of  mutual  inter- 
est, as  will  render  the  springing  up  of  angry  contro- 
versies unlikely.  This  is  impossible,  unless  the 
parties  mutually  recognize  an  obligation,  not  limited 
by  strict  rules  of  law,  to  make  the  relation  accom- 
plish its  purpose  of  mutual  benefit ;  the  laborer 
showing  by  his  actions  an  interest  in  and  a  willing 
care  for  the  prosperity  of  the  business,  and  the 
employer  in  like  manner  showing  that  he  has  the 
welfare  of  the  laborer  at  heart,  and  that  he  recognizes 
the  laborer's  interest  in  the  business  to  this  extent, 
at  least,  that  he  must  be  insured  the  full  benefit  of 
all  he  has  contracted  for  ;  that  advantage  is  not  to  be 
taken  of  his  necessities  to  profit  by  them,  and  that 
if  changes  which  may  be  detrimental  to  his  interests 
are  made  necessary  by  circumstances,  pains  mast  be 
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taken  to  prevent  loss.  The  evils  which  now  convulse 
the  country  are  due  more  to  a  failure  to  observe  this 
primary  duty  than  to  all  other  causes  combined,  and 
they  are  now  so  aggravated  that  even  a  general 
observance  of  the  duty  from  this  time  forward  would 
not  readily  cure  them  or  remove  the  hostile  feelings 
which  have  resulted.  Who  has  *l)een  most  in  fault 
for  this  is  immaterial :  more  often  it  has  been  the 
fault  of  thoughtlessness  than  of  intent.  How 
proper  sentiments  are  to  be  cultivated,  is  a  question 
addressing  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  both  classes  ; 
but  certainly  no  reasonable  means  to  that  end  can  be 
considered  unimportant,  even  though  the  immediate 
benefit  may  seem  insignificant. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  parties  may  do  to 
prevent  it,  a  controversy  arises  which  they  cannot 
settle,  a  resort  to  outside  aid  may  be  necessary.  But 
in  considering  what  the  resort  shall  be,  the  beneficial 
purposes  of  the  relation  must  be  constantly  had  in 
view.  No  remedy  must  be  sought  which  will  defeat 
these.  An  effectual  remedy  must  not  put  an  end  to 
friendly  feelings  when  they  exist,  or  destroy  confi- 
dence, or  stop,  even  temporarily,  the  business.  A 
suit  at  law  will  not  answer  these  requirements,  for 
that,  in  its  nature  and  manner,  is  adversary.  More- 
over, few  labor  controversies  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  lawsuit,  because  generally  they  raise  questions 
tiong  of  a  change  in  contract  relations,  and  the  courts 
are  powerless  to  deal  with  such  questions. 

The  remedy  that  answers  these  requirements  is 
that  of  arbitration.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
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unfriendliness  in  the  proposition  to  avail  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  natural  and  reasonable  presumption 
is  that  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  may  have 
come  from  the  natural  bias  which  interest  gives 
to  the  judgment,  and  that  a  fair-minded,  disinterested 
and  intelligent  party  will  be  likely  to  discover  how 
far  the  bias  has  milled  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both, 
and  be  able  to  indicate  the  points  that  should  be 
those  of  agreement.  The  remedy  is  further  com- 
mended to  the  judgment  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
inexpensive,  that  it  is  flexible  and  may  be  adapted 
to  all  sorts  of  controverties,  that  it  may  dispense 
with  all  the  ordinary  formalities  of  litigation,  and 
that  it  may  proceed  without  disturbing  the  business. 
Commonly  it  will  be  expected  that  the  third  party 
who  is  called  jn  will  first  make  an  effort  at  concilia- 
tion ;  and  should  such  an  effort  succeed,  formal 
arbitration  will  be  unnecessary.  But  any  reference 
of  a  dispute  to  a  third  party  even  for  advice,  is  in  it 
certain  sense  an  arbitration. 

The  desirability  of  such  a  remedy  is  obvious  : 
how  far  it  may  be  made  available  is  the  troublesome 
question.  But  in  some  other  countries  arbitration 
has  been  found  invaluable,  and  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  its  use.  Especially  should 
the  experience  of  England  be  valuable,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  habits  of  thought  and  of  action  among 
the  people  of  that  country  resembling  our  own  more 
than  those  on  th.*  continent.  For  several  reasons, 
however,  there  are  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  the  remedy  general  in  this  country  than 
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elsewhere.  1.  The  feeling  of  independence  among 
the  laborers  is  greater,  and  there  is  proportionately 
less  inclination  to  allow  their  controversies  to  pass 
for  settlement  in  other  hands.  2.  Workmen  here 
are  migratory  ;  large  numbers  not  settling  down  for 
permanent  abode  anywhere,  but  moving  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  often  from  business  to  business, 
as  they  think  or  hope  they  may  better  their  condition. 
In  many  such  cases  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  make  the  obligation  to  abide  the  result  of  an  arbi- 
tration mutual,  and  one  side  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  bound  when  the  other  was  not.  3.  There  is  also 
less  permanence  in  business  here  than  elsewhere; 
employers  being  migratory  as  well  as  men,  and 
many  establishments  being  experimental,  rather  than 
definitely  and  permanently  set  up.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  general  intelligence  among 
all  classes  in  this  country  ought  to  tell  in  favor  of 
tiie  adoption  of  any  measure  calculated  to  be  beneficial 
to  their  interests  ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  ample  field  for  the  useful  employment  of 
arbitration  may  be  found  in  the  great  manufacturing 
centers,  the  mining  regions  and  among  the  railroads. 
That  there  may  be  difficulty  in  introducing  it  is  no 
reason  for  not  making  the  etfort ;  few  things  of 
value  are  easy  of  attainment. 

Methods  next  demand  attention,  and  here  very 
naturally  the  first  thought  is  of  legislation. 

1.  A  statutory  tribunal  may  be  established  with 
such  compulsory  powers  as  would  be  admissible  in 
free  government.  Such  tribunals  have  been  found 
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serviceable  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  have 
been  provided  for  in  England.  But  in  the  latter 
country  they  are  not  resorted  to,  nor  is  is  believed 
they  would  be  here.  Without  the  power  to  prescribe 
terms  for  the  future,  the  jurisdiction  would  be  too 
limited  to  be  of  much  service,  and  they  could  not  be 
given  that  power  except  through  the  establishment 
of  despotic  government,  to  which  laborers  at  least 
would  not  submit. 

2.  A  statutory  tribunal  may  be  established  without 
compulsory  powers.     This  would  be  merely  a  stand- 
ing  board  offering  its  services  in  arbitration,  and 
would  be  of  still  less  value.     Parties   disposed   to 
arbitrate  would  in  general  prefer  to  choose  their  own 
judges. 

3.  The  tribunal  most  likely  to  be  of  value  would 
be  one  establsshed  by  the  parties  themselves.  Where 
business  is  permanent  and   steady,  it  should  be   a 
permanent  board  of  arbitration,  created  either  for  a 
single  manufactory,  railroad  or  other  establishment, 
or  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  any  particular  line  of 
business  in   any   locality  or  section.     Tribunals  of 
this  sort  are  found  exceedingly  valuable  in  England, 
and  their  use  has  increased  steadily  with  the  best 
results. 

To  make  such  board  valuable,  the  parties  must 
stand  on  an  equality  before  it.  Jt  must  therefore  be 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  men, 
chosen  by  them  respectively  ;  and  it  must  receive 
complaint  from  both  sides,  whether  coming  from 
single  individuals  or  from  a  class,  or  from  all.  The 
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board  itself  should  examine  and  determine  the  con- 
troversy if  possible,  but  must  have  power  to  call  in 
an  umpire  for  final  decision  when  necessary.  It 
should  be  an  invariable  rule  of  submission  that  the 
business  should  go  on  undisturbed  while  the  com- 
plaint is  under  examination.  This  is  the  best  of  all 
tribunals  for  the  purpose.  The  award  of  the  board 
or  of  the  umpire  would  not  be  binding  in  law,  but 
the  parties  would  be  pledged  in  honor  to  accept  it  ; 
and  the  experience  in  England  is  that  the  pledge 
seldom  fails  in  redemption. 

4.  Voluntary  boards  of  arbitration  may  also  be 
created  for  single  controversies,  where  permanent 
boards  are  unnecessary  or  are  found  impracticable. 

To  arbitration  by  tribunals  thus  voluntarily 
created,  no  obstacles  which  are  insurmountable  pre- 
sent themselves ;  none  but  such  as  spring  for  the 
suspicions,-  the  prejudices  and  the  pa.sions  of  men. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  plain  dictate  of  reason  to  make 
vigorous  endeavors  to  bring  it  into  use.  Every  suc- 
cessful attempt  has  value.  It  settles  the  particular 
controversy.  It  tends  to  accustom  the  parties  to  the 
idea  of  relying  upon  other  remedies  than  such  as  are 
hostile,  and  thus  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
future  controversies  will  be  settled  peaceably  and 
with  proper  regard  to  mutual  interests.  It  tends  to 
bring  parties  divided  in  feeling  nearer  together,  to 
remove  prejudices  and  suspicions,  and  to  impress 
upon  them,  while  their  differences  are  under  exami- 
nation, how  inseparably  their  interests  are  associated, 
and  how  unlikely  it  is  that  one  can  be  seriously  in- 
13* 
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jurcd  without  injuring  both.  The  good  influence 
extends  far  beyond  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned, for  the  whole  community  perceives  that 
there  are  better  means  of  redress  for  real  grievances 
than  such  as  are  grounded  in  a  hostility  that  ought 
not  to  exist,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  administered 
in  a  spirit  that  puts  reason  altogether  aside. 

Arbitration,  then,  is  the  true  remedy  for  labor 
controversies.  Its  use  is  a  reformatory  measure,  and 
there  fore,  unless  the  tendency  of  society  is  backward, 
its  adoption  is  certain.  General  adoption  cannot  be 
immediate ;  all  true  reforms  are  likely  to  work  their 
way  slowly  ;  but  societ}'  and  the  state  are  not  tran- 
sient ;  they  are  for  all  time ;  and  whatever  tends  to 
make  them  peaceably  accomplish  their  purposes,  in 
like  degree  tends  to  give  them  beneficent  strength, 
and  to  insure  their  perpetuity. 

It  should  not  be  understood  from  what  is  above 
said  that  the  opinion  is  entertained  that  a  govern- 
ment commission  or  board  of  arbitration  could  be  of 
no  service ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  it  might 
be  exceedingly  useful  in  calming  the  passions  of 
men,  and  bringing  about  a  state  of  feeling  in  the 
country  favorable  to  this  method  of  adjusting  dis- 
putes. No  doubt,  it  might  also  sometimes  give 
valuable  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  controver- 
sies, which,  through  mismanagement  or  otherwise, 
have  been  suffered  to  grow  to  enormous  propor 
tious. — From  TJie  forum. 


THE  BOYCOTT  IN  AMERICA. 

Mli.  POWDEHLY     CONVICTS     THE     EMPLOYERS     OF     FIRST 
USING   THE    WEAPON. 

New  York  World. 

A  LEADING  journal,  commenting  on  my  circular, 
or  that  part  which  relates  to  boycotting,  said  :  "  Mr. 
Powderly  strongly  denounces  boycotting,  lie  '  hates 
even  the  word.'  It  is  a  bad  practice,  not  to  be 
resorted  to  except  when  everything  else  fails.  He 
might  well  have  made  his  denunciation  without  the 
exception.  The  boycott  as  a  means  of  coercion  is  to 
be  compared  to  dynamite  as  a  destructive  force.  It 
is  against  the  law  and  condemned  by  the  popular 
sentiment  of  the  country." 

I  could  not  very  well  have  made  the  denunciation 
without  the  exception,  and  if  I  did  it  would  not 
put  an  end  to  the  system  of  boycotting.  Boycotting 
would  still  be  practiced  though  every  society  of 
workingmen  passed  resolutions  condemning  it. 
It  did  not  originate  with  workingmen,  it  is  not 
enforced  by  workingmen  alone  and  it  is  not  of 
foreign  origin,  as  many  suppose.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber a  time  when  boycotting  was  not  practiced,  but 
[299] 
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until  recently  it  attracted  no  public  attention.  The 
organizations  of  labor  deserve  credit  for  bringing  the 
system  prominently  before  the  country.  I  hope  this 
prominence  will  be  the  means  of  driving  the  boycott 
and  the  necessity  for  it  from  the  land  ;  but  so  long  as 
it  is  practiced  on  one  hand,  lex  talionis  will  be  the 
rule  on  the  other,  notwithstanding  the  divine  pre- 
cept, "  Do  good  to  those  that  hate  3Tou." 

I  am  glad  that  a  leading  moulder  of  public  opin- 
ion admits  that  "  the  boycott,  as  a  means  of  coercion, 
is  to  be  compared  to  dynamite  as  a  destructive  force." 
Will  that  journal  apply  that  comparison  to  the  boy- 
cotting employer  as  readily  as  to  the  boycotting 
employe?  Let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  for 
half  a  century.  The  year  1836  heard  the  hum  of 
the  spinning  wheel,  the  "  ring  of  the  anvil "  and  the 
sound  of  the  shoemaker's  hammer  all  over  the  land. 
One  craft  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  If  you 
travelled  through  the  United  States  you  did  it  on 
horseback  or  in  the  stage- coach.  The  highways  over 
which  you  travelled  were  dotted  here  and  there  with 
the  village  blacksmith  shops  and  country  shoe-shops. 
The  steel  rail  has  taken  the  place  of  the  wagon  road. 
The  stage-coach  finds  its  "  nose  put  out  of  joint "  by 
the  locomotive.  The  song  of  the  shoemaker  and  the 
sound  of  his  hammer  cannot  now  be  heard  above  the 
roar  and  crash  of  machinery. 

Village  shoe  shop,  stage  and  stage-road  are  being 
boycotted. 

What  has  become  of  the  shoemakers  ?  You  will 
find  them,  not  strung  along  the  country  roads,  each 
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one  independent  in  his  own  shop,  but  huddled 
together  by  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  largo 
manufactories  to  be  found  in  every  large  city  in  the 
United  States.  "  They  have  been  called  in  from  the 
highways  and  byways  at  the  bidding  of  capital. 
Fifty  years  ago  many,  men  or  employers,  hired  one 
shoemaker.  To-day  many  shoemakers  arc  hired  by 
one  employer.  The  conditions  have  changed.  A 
part  of  man's  independence  has  been  given  away  in 
effecting  the  change.  What  is  true  of  the  shoe  trade 
is  true  of  others.  Men  have  been  gathered  in  large 
factories,  mills  and  shops.  If  one  of  these  men  dis- 
pleases his  employer,  as  represented  by  the  superin- 
tendent, he  is  discharged,  let  the  offense  be  what  it 
may.  If  that  employer  wishes  to  do  so  he  can  drive 
the  man  he  has  discharged  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 
I  knew  a  man  who  committed  suicide  because  his 
name  had  been  sent  ahead  of  him  to  the  shops  where 
lie  applied  for  work  with  this  warning,  "Do  not  hire 
him,  he  is  a  dangerous  character.  The  man's  offense 
was  his  habit  of  denouncing  his  employer  and  speak- 
ing harshly  of  him  when  drunk.  The  superinten- 
dent of  the  factory  owned  the  saloon  where  the  man 
bought  the  liquor  which  made  him  drunk.  Where 
large  factories  exist  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  discharge 
a  man  and  black-list  (boycott)  him  until  he  sues  for 
forgiveness,  commits  suicide  or  enlists  in  the  army 
of  tramps.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  enforce  the  boy- 
cott in  this  way,  and  every  labor  association  in  this 
country  can  furnish  instances  of  most  heartless  boy- 
cotting of  workingmen  by  employers.  I  had  in  my 
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possession  the  Mack  lists  of  Peven  factories  and  tliroo 
railroads,  with  the  names  of  boycotted  employes  and 
the  offenses  they  were  charged  with  given  in  full. 
These  lists  do  not  say  that  the  men  whose  names  are 
given  should  not  be  employed.  That  is  given  in  a 
separate  communication. 

Some  shallow-patcd  economists  assert  that  labor 
is  a  commodity.  Some  employers  believe  that  labor 
is  a  commodity.  They  wish  to  obtain  that  commod- 
ity for  the  lowest  possible  price.  The  workman 
who  charges  $3  a  day  for  his  "  commodity,"  is  dis- 
charged ;  his  employer  boycotts  American  labor, 
sends  to  Europe  for  a  cheaper  man  who  does  not 
understand  our  laws  or  institutions,  brings  him.  over 
to  this  country  and  secures  his  commodity  for  a  dol- 
lar a  day  less  than  his  old  employe  charged  him. 
The  American  workman  is  boycotted.  A  false  idea 
of  economy  take  possession  of  the  employer  before 
lie  inaugurates  this  system  of  boycotting.  lie  be- 
lieves that  if  he  can  get  labor,  or  commoditj7,  for 
nothing  he  will  reap  immense  profits.  Let  us  follow 
that  a  little  further  and  find  out  what  he  reaps. 
Suppose  that  every  workingman  in  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  work  for  nothing  for  the  next  twelve 
months:  how  much  money  would  be  in  circulation 
at  the  end  of  the  year?  IIow  many  men  would  be 
employed  ?  How  many  factories  would  be  in  run- 
ning operation  ?  How  many  manufacturers  would 
set  up  a  yell  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  somebody 
with  money  to  buy  what  was  manufactured  during 
the  year  ? 
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The  lower  wages  are  out,  the  less  money  will  find 
its  way  into  the  channels  of  trade.  The  hatter  may 
make  hats  and  the  shoemaker  may  make  shoes,  but 
if  the  sin  of  cheapness  has  reduced  the  price  of  the 
"commodity"  which  creates  all  of  these  things  the 
hatter  and  shoemaker  will  not  exchange  many  shoes 
for  hats,  and  vice  versa.  The  employer  of  labor  who 
hunts  for  cheap  men  makes  a  mistake  when  he  boy- 
cotts the  high  priced  workman  for  the  inferior  article. 
Men  who  sell  themselves  at  a  low  price  are  expen- 
sive to  those  who  buy.  They  receive  but  little  and 
give  less.  It  is  high  time  for  the  employer  of  labor 
to  learn  that  this  is  true.  He  should  swear  off  boy- 
cotting;  he  has  set  a  bad  example  for  his  employe, 
who  in  turn  must  pass  by  the  superior  for  the  in- 
ferior article  in  his  hunt  for  cheaper  goods. 

The  workingman  is  said  to  be  unlettered,  uncul- 
tured and  ignorant.  If  he  is,  why  is  it  considered 
inexcusable  in  him  to  boycott  when  the  example  is 
held  up  so  prominently  before  him  by  his  intelligent, 
educated  employer? 

I  know  five  manufacturers  who,  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February  of  this  year,  dis- 
charged all  of  their  employes  because  they  were 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  men  did 
not  ask  for  an  increase  in  wages  or  shorter  hours  of 
labor.  They  in  no  way  interfered  with  their  em- 
ployers. Nor  did  they  intend  to  do  so.  When 
asked  why  the  employes  were  discharged  the  em- 
ployers gave  as  a  reason  that  they  "  did  not  want 
any  Knights  of  Labor  in  their  service."  Is  not  that 
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method  of  boycotting "  to  be  compared  to  dynamite 
as  a  destructive  force  ?"  Is  it  against  the  law  for 
the  workingman  to  refrain  from  purchasing  a  certain 
brand  of  goods  while  the  employer  discharges  hun- 
dreds of  producers  because  they  have  exercised  the 
right  to  "  pursue  happiness  "  according  to  their  own 
ideas  ? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  whole  system  of  boy- 
cotting should  be  abolished,  but  so  long  as  one  man 
or  set  of  men  practice  it  it  will  be  practised  by 
others.  That  employers  of  labor  have  not  made  the 
system  of  boycotting  which  they  practise  as  public 
as  the  workingmen  have  is  true,  but  they  use  the 
weapon  with  deadly  effect  nevertheless.  While  the 
victim  may  not  be  able  to  locate  the  cause  of  his 
trouble  at  all  times,  yet  \\efeels  it  keenly.  It  is  time 
to  stop  boycotting.  Labor  is  setting  an  example  in 
that  direction.  Will  capital  emulate  it? 


REPORT    OF    LABOR    COMMISSIONER 
CARROLL  D.   WRIGHT. 

FOREIGN  CONTRACT  LABOR  A  CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  OUR  INDUS- 
TRIAL DEPRESSION  J  PREVENTION  OF  LAND  MONOPOLY 
AND   SPECULATION,    AND   THE    INSTITUTING    OF 
INDUSTRIAL  PARTNERSHIPS  SUGGESTED  AS 
REMEDIES. 

THE  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
contains  facts,  figures,  and  deductions  concerning 
industrial  depressions  of  a  novel  and  interesting 
character. 

Under  the  head,  "  The  Industrial  Depressions  in 
the  United  States,"  Mr.  Wright  says  that  from  the 
observations  of  the  agents  of  the  bureau,  and  from 
other  sources,  it  is  estimated  that  7£  per  cent,  of  the 
establishments,  such  as  factories,  mines,  &c.,  existing 
in  the  country  were  idle  or  equivalent  to  idle  during 
the  past  year.  Applying  this  percentage,  a  total  of 
998,839  is  obtained  as  constituting  the  best  state- 
ment of  the  unemployed  in  the  United  States  during 
1885,  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  bureau  to 
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make.  "  A  million  of  men  out  of  employment," 
the  report  says,  "  means  a  loss  to  the  consumptive 
power  of  the  country  of  at  least  $1,000,000  per  day, 
or  a  crippling  of  the  trade  of  the  country  of  over 
$300,000,000  per  year.  The  earnings  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  classes  named  above  would  not  be 
far  from  $600  each  per  annum.  The  wage  earnings 
of  the  million  that  should  be  employed  are  crippled 
to  the  extent  of  over  $300,000,000  per  annum,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cause  a  reaction  in  business  and  a 
general  curtailment  of  expenses,  from  which  result 
apprehension  and  timidity  among  all  classes. 

To  show  the  enormous  benefits  gained  by  the 
people  at  large  through  the  application  of  motive 
power  the  report  says  : 

The  mechanical  industries  of  the  United  States 
are  carried  on  by  steam  and  water  power,  represent- 
ing in  round  numbers  3,400,000  horse-power,  equal- 
ling the  muscular  labor  of  six  men.  That  is  to  say, 
if  men  were  employed  to  furnish  the  power  to  carry 
on  the  industries  of  this  country,  it  would  require 
21,000,000,  and  21,000,000  men  represent  a  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  ratio  of  the  census  of  1880,  of 
105,000,000.  The. industries  are  now  carried  on  by 
4,000,000  persons  in  round  numbers,  representing  a 
population  of  20,000,000  only.  To  do  the  work, 
then,  accomplished  by  power  and  power  machinery 
in  our  mechanical  industries  and  upon  our  railroads, 
would  require  men  representing  a  population  of 
172,500,000  in  addition  to  the  present  population  of 
the  country  of  55  000,000,  or  a  total  population,  with 
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hiind  processes  and  with  horse  power,  of  227,500,000, 
which  population  would  be  obliged  to  subsist  OH 
present  means.  In  an  economic  view  the  cost  to  the 
country  would  be  enormous.  The  present  cost  of 
operating  the  railroads  of  the  country  with  steam 
power  is,  round  numbers,  $522,000,000  per  annum  ; 
but  to  carry  on  the  same  amount  of  work  with  men 
and  horses  would  cost  the  country  $11,308,500.000. 
These  illustrations,  of  course,  show,  the  extreme 
straits  to  which  a  country  would  be  brought  if  it  un- 
dertook to  perform  its  work  in  the  old  way. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  all  the  effects  of 
the  introduction  of  power  machinery  have  been  to 
raise  the  standard  of  life  wherever  the  introduction 
has  taken  place.  It  is  true  that  in  those  countries 
where  machinery  has  been  developed  to  the  highest 
the  greatest  number  of  work  people  are  engaged, 
and  that  in  those  countries  where  machinery  has  been 
developed  to  little  or  no  purpose,  poverty  reigns, 
ignorance  is  the  prevailing  condition,  and  civiliza- 
tion, consequently,  far  in  the  rear.  Yet,  if  the 
question  should  be  asked,  has  the  wage-worker 
received  his  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  answer  must 
be,  no.  In  the  struggle  for  industrial  supremacy,  in 
the  great  countries  devoted  to  mechanical  produc- 
tions, it  probably  has  been  impossible  for  him  to 
share  equitable  in  such  benefit.  His  greatest  benefit 
has  come  through  his  being  a  consumer.  In  very 
many  instances  the  adult  male  has  been  obliged  to 
work  at  a  reduced  wage  because  under  improved 
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machinery  women  and  children  could  perform  Ins 
•work,  but  the  net  earnings  of  his  family  stand  at  a 
higher  figure  than  of  old.  It  is  also  true  that  while 
labor  has  been  displaced  apparently  in  many  direc- 
tions and  to  many  industries,  machinery  has  brought 
new  occupations,  especially  to  women. 

But  while  the  apparent  evils  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  consequent  sub- 
division of  labor,  have  to  a  large  extent  been  offset 
by  advantages  gained,  the  commissioner  believes  it 
cannot  successfully  be  controverted  that  this  wonder- 
ful introduction  and  extension  of  power  machinery 
is  one  of  the  prime  causes,  if  not  the  prime  cause, 
of  the  novel  industrial  condition  in  which  the 
manufacturing  nations  find  themselves.  The  direct 
result,  he  says,  has  been  overproduction,  or,  to  be 
more  correct,  bad  or  injudicious  production,  and  he 
adds  that  an  influentical  cause  in  producing  this 
condition  of  things  is  the  modern  system  of  carrying 
on  great  works  by  stock  companies — a  somewhat 
reckless  and  abnormal  organization  of  capital  and  of 
interests  aimed  at  the  developments  of  the  industries 
of  the  country.  The  report  continues  : 

The  employment  of  contract  labor  of  foreign 
importation  and  rapid  immigration  generally  are 
features  which  have  a  positive  influence  in  crippling 
consuming  powers.  By  the  census  of  1880  the 
whole  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  was  7,670,493.  Into  the  total 
number  then  engaged  in  agriculture  there  had  been 
absorbed  812,829  foreign  born;  that  is  the  foreign 
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horn  constituted  10.15  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
The  total  number  employed  in  the  country  in  manu- 
factures, mechanical'  and  mining  industries  was 
3,837,112.  Into  this  number  had  been  absorbed 
1,225,787  of  the  foreign  born,  or  31.9  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
tendency  of  immigrants  is  to  assimiliate  with  our 
mechanical  industries.  This  increases  the  supply  of 
labor  in  comparison  to  the  demand,  lower  wages 
contributes  to  whatever  overproduction  exists,  and 
cripples  most  decidedly  the  consuming  power  of  the 
whole. 

In  examining  the  facts  one  sees  that  prior  to  each, 
period  of  depression  since  1837  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  immigration,  and  following  the 
inception  of  the  depression  a  sharp  falling  off.  As 
times  became  prosperous  after  each  period  immigra- 
tion has  set  in  and  been  followed  up  to  an  abnormal 
degree,  and  as  soon  as  prosperity  ceased  temporarily 
the  foreign  mechanic  or  laborer  has  remained  at 
home.  This  constant  artificial  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  laborers  during  prosperous  years  has  had 
its  full  share  in  bringing  on  the  following  period  of 
depression. 

Considering  suggested  remedies  for  depressions, 
the  commissioner  says : 

A  halt  should  be  made  in  freely  granting  lands 
to  corporations,  for,  however  valuable  such  grants 
may  be  to  the  public  interest  in  developing  great 
lines  of  railways,  the  result  is,  that  the  lands  con- 
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stitute  a  basis,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  specula- 
tive purposes. 

Legitimate  voluntary  immigration  may  be  too 
rapid  to  enable  a  country  developing  its  industries 
to  assimilate  labor  from  the  outside,  but  when 
immigration  becomes  a  subject  of  inducement  of 
contract  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  a  higher  grade 
of  labor,  the  result  is  indeed  pernicious,  and  all  the 
authority  of  law  should  be  called  in  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  wrong. 

The  effect  that  the  enactment  of  laws  to  stop 
speculation  would  have,  if  they  could  be  specifically 
applied,  would  be  for  the  public  good.  It  might  be 
well  to  enact,  allowing  no  organization  to  put  its 
stock  upon  the  market  without  \X\Qfull  value  of  its 
capital  stock  is  paid  in,  either  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  or  in  absolute  property.  Many  corporations 
are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  floating  stock,  and 
with  a  glowing  prospectus  the  stock  is  floated.  Un- 
der this  head,  too,  would  come  the  question  of  cor- 
ners and  trading  in  futures. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  both  inflation  and  con- 
traction disturb  values,  and  thereby  disturb  industry, 
and  certainly  a  sound  currency  is  demanded  by  labor 
in  order  that  the  laborer  may  know  the  value  of  his 
earnings  at  all  times,  and  it  is  demanded  by  the  pro- 
ducer that  he  may  calculate  with  reasonable  accuracy 
the  cost  of  production. 

Reform  in  the  methods  of  distributing  supplies 
would,  if  rightly  directed,  bring  great  relief  to  con- 
sumers. Co-operation  in  its  distributive  form  is 
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suggested  as  a  remedy  in  this  respect ;  but  co-opera- 
tive distribution  is  only  a  half  measure,  because  this 
method  is  organized,  economized,  and  made  effective 
for  consumers  almost  entirely,  and  producers  as  such 
are  not  materially  benefited. 

What  is  known  as  industrial  copartnership,  in- 
volving profit  sharing  and  embodying  ail  the  vital- 
ity there  is  in  the  principle  of  co-operation,  offers  a 
practical  way  of  producing  goods  on  a  basis  at  once 
just  to  capital  and  to  labor,  and  one  which  brings 
out  the  best  moral  elements  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
workman.  This  system  has  been  tried  in  many  in- 
stances, and  nearly  always  with  success.  In  the 
United  States  but  little  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  wherever  the  principle  has  been  tried  there 
have  been  three  grand  results  :  Labor  has  received 
a  more  liberal  share  for  its  skill,  capital  has  been 
better  remunerated,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole 
community  involved,  raised.  Employment  has  been 
steadier  and  more  sure,  conflict  ceases,  and  harmony 
takes  the  place  of  disturbances. 

Profit-sharing  and  organization  of  all  the  forces 
of  industry  would  aid  in  securing  a  more  just  division 
of  the  profits  of  production,  and  one  of  the  first  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor,  considered  by  many  as  the  only  solu- 
tion for  the  labor  troubles  and  the  great  panacea  for 
industrial  depressions.  It  is  certain  that  under  the 
present  conditions  of  manufacturing  through  the  aid 
of  machinery,  the  hours  of  labor  ought  to  be  reduced 
because  the  draft  on  the  human  system  necess-ary 
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to  enable  machinery  to  be  well  operated  is  so  much 
greater  than  under  hand  processes. 

There  is  no  contest  between  labor  and  capital, 
nor  between  the  laborer  and  capitalist  as  such,  but 
there  is  a  contest  between  the  latter  as  to  the  profits 
of  capital  and  wages  of  labor,  or,  in  simple  terms,  as 
to  the  profits  each  shall  receive  for  his  respective 
investment,  and  this  contest  will  continue  so  long  as 
the  purely  wage  system  lasts.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  identical. 
They  are  no  more  identical  than  the  interests  of  the 
buyer  and  seller.  They  are,  however,  reciprocal, 
and  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  this  reciprocal 
element  can  only  be  brought  into  the  fullest  play  by 
the  most  complete  organization,  so  that  each  party 
shall  feel  that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
working  establishment. 

By  way  of  summary  the  Commissioner  says : 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  depressions  of 
the  past  in  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  nearly  or  quite  contemporaneous  in  their 
occurrence.  As  to  the  severity  of  the  present 
industrial  depression  and  its  duration,  it  can  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  depression  began  early  in  1882 
and  has  continued  until  the  present  time.  From  the 
time  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  entered  the  field  in 
prosecuting  their  investigations  to  the  time  they  left 
it,  a  period  of  five  or  six  months,  there  had  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  condition  of  business. 

With  a  healthy  public  opinion  behind  it,  the  law- 
making  power  can  prevent,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
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unholy  speculation  in  food  products.  It  can  restrict 
the  grants  of  the  public  domain.  It  can  regulate 
transportation  on  a  just  and  uniform  basis,  to  the 
end  that  the  stockholders  shall  not  be  robbed  by 
ruinous  competition,  and  that  the  workman  may 
calculate  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  cost  of 
his  living,  and  the  producer  of  production  so  far  as 
transportation  is  concerned.  It  can  see  to  it  that  the 
tariff  shall  be  regulated  on  the  basis  of  justice  and 
science,  and  not  on  a  haphazard  basis,  which  affects 
only  individual  interest  and  oftentimes  inflicts 
general  harm.  It  can  see  that  a  stable  currency  be 
guaranteed,  that  the  workman  may  know  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  stipulated  earnings.  It  can 
consider  what  reasonable  and  human  regulations  may 
be  adopted  relative  to  immigration,  and  see  to  it 
that  labor  is  not  lowered,  either  in  standard  or 
through  earnings,  by  the  pernicious  method  of 
importations  by  contract.  It  can  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  principle  of  industrial  copartnerships  through 
methods  of  profit-sharing  by  wise  permissive  laws. 
It  can  ask  that  the  contracts  of  labor  be  as  free  as 
the  contracts  for  commodities,  under  fair  agreements 
for  services  rendered,  to  the  end  that  the  workman 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  contracts  on  terms  not 
acceptable  to  him,  and  it  can  hold  the  party  which 
declines  to  resort  to  the  conciliatory  methods  of 
arbitration  morally  responsible  for  all  the  ill  effects 
firowing  out  of  contests. 

These    remedial    agencies  or  remedial  methods, 
alleviatory  in  their  designs,  are  all  possible  b^  fche 
H 
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reasonable  acts  of  men.  They  are  not  chimerical 
schemes,  but  measures  adapted  to  practical  adoption. 
They  demand  simply  a  fair  recognition  of  a  part 
only  of  the  truth  bound  up  in  the  rule  which  insists 
that  all  men  shall  do  unto  others  as  they  would  have 
others  do  unto  them. 


LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

BEV,  T.  DEWITT  TALMAGE. 

As  for  myself,  as  an  individual  I  have  a  right  to 
be  heard.  My  father  was  a  farmer  and  my  grand- 
father, and  they  had  to  work  for  a  living,  and  every 
dollar  I  own  I  earned  by  the  sweat  of  my  own  brow, 
and  I  owe  no  man  anything,  and  if  any  obligation 
lias  escaped  my  memory  come  and  present  your  bill 
when  I  descend  from  this  pulpit,  and  I  will  pay  you 
on  the  spot.  I  am  going  to  say  all  that  I  think  and 
feel  of  this  subject  without  any  reservation,  asking 
your  prayers  that  I  may  be  divinely  directed. 

This  day  1  declare  the  mutual  dependence  of 
labor  and  capital.  A  old  tentmaker  put  it  just  right 
— I  mean  Paul — when  he  declared  :  "  The  eye  can- 
not say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  You 
have  examined  some  elaborate  machinery — a  thou- 
sand wheels,  a  thousand  bands,  a  thousand  levers,  a 
thousand  pulleys,  but  all  controlled  by  one  great 
water  wheel,  all  the  parts  adjoined  so  that  if  you 
jarred  one  part  you  jarred  all  the  parts.  Well,  so- 
ciety is  a  great  piece  of  mechanism,  a  thousand 
wheels,  a  thousand  pulleys,  a  thousand  levers,  but 
all  controlled  by  one  great  and  ever- revolving  force — 
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the  wheel  of  God's  providence.  So  thoroughly  is 
society  balanced  and  adjusted,  that  if  you  harm  one 
part  you  harm  all  the  parts.  The  professions  inter- 
dependent, all  the  trades  independent,  capital  and 
labor  interdependent,  so  that  the  man  who  lives  in  a 
mansion  on  the  hill,  and  the  man  who  breaks  cobble- 
stones at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  affect  each  other's  mis- 
fortune or  prosperity.  Dives  cannot  kick  Lazarus 
without  hurting  his  own  foot.  They  who  throw 
Shadrach  into  the  furnace  get  their  own  faces 
scorched  and  blackened.  No  such  thing  as  inde- 
pendence. Smite  society  at  any  one  point  and  you 
smite  the  entire  community.  Or  to  fall  back  on  the 
old  tentmaker's  figure,  what  if  the  eye  should  say  : 
"  I  am  overseer  of  this  physical  anatomy  ;  I  am  in- 
dependent of  all  the  other  members  :  if  there  is 
anything  I  despite  it  is  those  miserable  and  low- 
lived fingers  1"  What  if  the  hand  should  say  :  "  1 
ain  boss  workman ;  I  ain  independent  of  all  the 
other  members  ;  look  at  the  callous  in  my  palm  and 
the  knots  of  my  knuckles ;  if  there  is  anything  I 
hate  it  is  the  human  eye,  seated  under  the  dome  of 
the  forehead,  doing  nothing  but  look !"  Now,  we 
come  in  this  morning  to  break  up  that  quarrel,  and 
we  say  :  "Oh,  silly  eye,  how  soon  you  would  swim 
in  death  if  you  had  not  the  hand  to  support  and 
defend  you.  Oh,  silly  hand,  you  would  be  a  mere 
f  ambler  in  the  darkness  if  it  were  not  for  the  human 
eye."  "  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee." 

.Relief  will  come  to  the  working  classes  of  this 
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country  through  a  better  understanding  between 
capital  and  labor.  Before  this  contest  goes  much 
further  it  will  be  found  that  their  interests  are  recip- 
rocal ;  what  helps  one  helps  both ;  what  injures 
one  injures  both.  Show  me  any  point  in  the  world's 
history  of  6,000  years  where  capital  was  prospered 
and  labor  oppressed,  or  where  labor  was  prospered 
and  capital  oppressed.  What  is  the  state  of  things 
now  ?  Labor  at  its  wit's  end  to  get  bread.  Capital 
at  its  wit's  end  to  pay  the  taxes  and  to  keep  the 
store  and  factory  running.  Show  me  any  point  in 
the  last  fifty  years  where  capital  was  getting  large 
accumulations  and  I  will  show  you  the  point  at 
which  labor  was  getting  large  wages.  Show  me  a 
point  at  any  time  in  the  last  fifty  years  when  labor 
was  getting  large  wages  and  I  will  show  you  the 
point  where  capital  was  getting  large  profits.  Until 
the  crack  of  doom  there  will  be  no  relief  for  the 
working  classes  until  there  is  a  better  understanding 
between  labor  and  capital  and  this  war  ends.  Every 
speech  that  capital  makes  against  labor  is  an  adjourn- 
ment of  our  national  prosperity.  Every  speech  that 
labor  makes  against  capital  is  an  adjournment  of  our 
national  prosperity.  When  the  capital  of  the  country 
maligns  labor  it  is  the  eye  cursing  the  hand,  when 
labor  maligns  capital  it  is  the  hand  cursing  the  eye. 
The  capitalists  of  the  country,  so  far  as  I  know  them, 
are  successful  laborers.  If  t lie  capitalists  in  this  house 
to-day  would  draw  their  glove,  you  would  see  the 
broken  finger-nail,  the  sear  of  an  old  blister,  and  here 
and  there  a  stiffened  finger- joint. 
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Again  :  Relief  will  come  to  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  through  a  co-operative  association. 
I  am  not  now  referring  to  trades  unions.  But  I 
refer  to  that  plan  by  which  laborers  become  their 
own  capitalists,  taking  their  surpluses  and  putting 
them  together  and  carrying  on  great  enterprises.  In 
England  and  Wales  there  are  765  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, with  300,000  members,  with  a  capital  of 
$14,000,000,  doing  business  in  one  year  to  the 
amount  of  $57,000,000.  In  Troy,  K  T.,  there  was 
a  co-operative  iron  foundry  association.  It  worked 
well  long  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  when  the  experiment  is  fully  developed. 
Thomas  Brassey,  one  of  the  first  of  the  English  par- 
liament, declared  :  "  Co-operation  is  the  one  and 
only  solution  of  this  question  ;  it  is  the  sole  path  by 
which  the  laboring  classes  as  a  whole,  or  any  large 
number  of  them,  will  ever  emerge  from  the  hand  to 
mouth  mode  of  living,  and  get  their  share  in  the 
rewards  and  honors  of  our  advanced  civilization." 
Thos.  Hughes,  the  ablest  and  the  most  brilliant 
friend  of  the  working*  man ;  Lord  Derby,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  men  who  gave  half  their  lifetime  to 
the  study  of  this  question,  all  favor  co-operative 
association." 

The  principle  was  illustrated  in  Ireland.  One 
day  a  mail  .coach  traveler  found  a  man  standing  in 
the  water  repairing  a  dam.  kk  Are  you  working  by 
yourself  ?"  inquired  the  traveler.  "Yes,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Where  is  your  steward  ?"  "  We  have  no 
steward."  "  Who  is  your  master  ?"  kk  We  have  no 
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master.  We  are  on  a  new  system."  u  Then  who 
sent  you  to  do  this  work?"  "The  committee." 
"  Who  is  the  committee?"  "Some  of  the  mem- 
bers." "  What  members  do  you  mean  ?"  "  The 
plowmen  and  laborers  who  are  appointed  by  us  as  a 
committee.  I  belong  to  the  new  systemites." 

Again,  I  remark,  that  relief  will  come  to  the 
working  classes  through  more  thorough  discovery  on 
the  part  of  employers  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  let 
their  employes  know  just  how  matters  stand.  The 
most  of  the  capitalists  of  to-day  are  making  less  than 
six  per  cent.,  less  than  five  per  cent.,  less  than  four 
per  cent,  on  their  investments.  Here  and  there  is 
an  anaconda  swallowing  down  everything,  but  such 
are  the  exceptions.  It  is  often  the  case  that  em- 
ployes blame  their  employer  because  they  suppose 
he  is  getting  along  grandly,  when  he  is  oppressed  to 
the  last  posnt  of  oppression.  I  knew  a  manufacturer 
who  employed  more  than  a  thousand  hands.  J  said 
to  him  :  "  Do  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  your 
workmen?  Do  you  have  any  strikes?"  "  No,"  he 
sri'd.  "What!  in  this  time  of  angry  discussion  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  no  trouble  ?"  '*  None  at  all — 
none."  I  said,  "  How  is  that  ?"  "  Well,"  he  said, 
•'  I  have  a  way  of  my  own.  Every  little  while  I  call 
my  employes  together,  and.  1  say,  '  Now,  boys,  1 
want  to  show  you  how  matters  stand.  What  you 
turned  out  this  year  brought  so  much.  You  see  it 
isn't  so  much  as  we  got  last  year,  I  can't  afford  to 
pay  you  as  much  as  I  did.  Now,  you  know  I  put  all 
my  means  in  this  business.  What  do  you  think 
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ought  to  be  my  percentage,  and  what  wages  ought  I 
to  pay  you  ?  Come,  let  us  settle  this.'  And,"  said  that 
manufacturer,  "  we  are  always  unanimous.  When 
we  suffer  we  all  suffer  together.  When  we  advance, 
we  advance  together,  and  my  men  would  die  for 
me."  But  when  a  man  goes  among  his  employes 
with  a  supercilious  air,  and  drives  up  to  his  factory 
as  though  he  were  the  autocrat  of  the  universe,  with 
the  sun  and  the  moon  in  his  vest  pockets,  moving 
amid  the  wheels  of  the  factory,  chiefly  anxious  lest  a 
greased  or  smirched  hand  should  touch  his  immacu- 
late broadcloth,  he  will  see  at  the  end  he  has  made  an 
awful  mistake.  I  think  that  employers  will  find  out 
after  awhile,  that  it  is  to  their  interest,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  explain  matters  to  their  employes.  You 
be  frank  with  them,  and  they  will  be  frank  writh 
you. 

Again,  I  remark,  relief  will  come  to  the  laboring 
classes  through  the  religious  rectification  of  the 
country.  Labor  is  appreciated  and  rewarded  just  in 
proportion  as  a  country  is  Christianized.  Why  is 
our  smallest  coin  a  penny,  while  in  China  it  takes  six 
or  a  dozen  pieces  to  make  one  penny,  the  Chinese 
carrying  in  his  own  country  the  "  cash,"  as  it  is  cal- 
led, around  his  neck  like  a  string  of  beads,  a  dozen  of 
these  pieces  necessary  to  make  the  value  of  one  of 
our  pennies?  In  this  country  for  nothing  do  we 
want  to  pay  less  than  a  penny.  In  China  they  often 
have  to  pay  the  sixth  of  a  penny  or  the  twelfth  of  a 
penny.  Wlxat  is  the  difference  ?  Christianity. 

I  have  the   highest    authority    for   saying    that 
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Godliness  is  profitable  for  the  life  that  now  is.  It 
pays  for  the  employer.  It  pays  for  the  employe. 
The  religion  of  Christ  came  out  to  rectify  all  the 
wrongs  of  the  world,  and  it  will  yet  settle  this  ques- 
tion between  labor  and  capital  just  as  certainly  as  you 
sit  there  and  I  stand  here.  The  hard  hand  of  the 
wheel  and  the  soft  hand  of  the  counting-room  will 
clasp  each  other  yet.  They  will  clasp  each  other  in 
congratulation.  They  will  clasp  each  other  on  the 
glorious  morning  of  the  millennium.  The  hard  hand 
will  say  :  "  I  plowed  the  desert  into  a  garden  ;" 
the  soft  hand  will  reply,  "  I  furnished  the  seed." 
The  one  hand  will  say :  "  I  thrashed  the  mountains ;" 
the  other  hand  will  say  :  "  I  paid  for  the  flail."  The 
one  hand  will  say  :  "  I  hammered  the  spear  into  & 
pruning  hook,"  and  the  other  hand  will  answer  :  "  ] 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  that  made  that  possible." 
Then  capital  and  labor  will  lie  down  together,  and 
the  lion  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  and  the  kid, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  to  hurt  or  to  destroy  in  all 
God's  holy  mount,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it. 
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